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PREFACE 

No  independent  investigation  has  been  made  for  the  purposes  of 
this  volume  of  dates  and  matters  concerning  general  musical 
history ;  the  statements  of  standard  histories  and  dictionaries 
of  music  have  been  accepted. 

For  orchestration,  purely  as  such,  only  the  evidence  of  the 
actual  full  scores  has  been  accepted.  Every  care  has  been  taken 
that  the  scores  consulted  should  show  their  orchestration  as  the 
composers  left  it.  With  this  object  in  view,  first  editions, 
contemporary  prints,  and  MSS.  have  been  consulted  in  preference 
to  reprints.  For  historical  purposes,  modem  performing  editions, 
arrangements  or  adaptations  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  music  are  obviously  useless.  Historical  reprints,  such 
as  the  Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst  series,  those  of  the  Gesellschaft 
fur  Musikforschung  and  sundry  reprints  or  quotations  in  the 
historical  works  of  such  as  Goldschmidt,  von  Winterfeld,  Eitner, 
Rochlitz,  Schering,  and  other  German  historians  have  been 
found  to  be  reliable  and  historically  accurate.  The  experience 
of  the  author  has  been  that,  on  the  whole,  the  conscientious 
German  historian  quotes  faithfully.  No  one  would  make  such 
elementary  blunders  as  to  mistake  additional  parts  to  Handel’s 
scores  by  Mozart  for  Handel’s  orchestration,  nor  in  similar 
cases  of  Bach-Franz  or  Gluck-Wagner  is  there  any  likelihood 
that  even  the  most  unsophisticated  investigator  would  be 
misled.  But  many  more  carefully  concealed  pitfalls  await  the 
unwary  historian  who  would  get  at  orchestral  music  as  it  was 
really  written  and  played  in  the  seventeenth,  and  in  the  first-half 
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of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
onwards  there  is  no  such  difficulty. 

The  particulars  relating  to  musical  instruments  appearing 
in  these  pages  have  been  gleaned  at  first  hand  from  sources 
which  cannot  but  be  considered  reliable.  The  works  of  Virdung, 
Praetorius,  and  Mersennus  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  similar  works  by  Mattheson  and  Majer  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  followed  by  the  early  text  books  on 
orchestration  appearing  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  leading  up  to  Berlioz’s  well-known  work  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  have  provided  much  useful  information 
about  instruments  such  as  were  used  when  those  books  were 
written.  This  has  been  amplified  and  confirmed  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  instruction  books  or  tutors  which  began  to  appear 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  were 
greatly  increased  in  number  and  scope  during  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Further  sources  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  instruments  have  been  the  earlier  musical  dictionaries — 
Walther,  Grassineau  and  Gerber  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Koch,  Busby  and  Gassner  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Finally,  collections  of  old  instruments,  permanent  or  otherwise, 
at  Brussels,  Paris,  Munich,  Vienna,  London,  and  other  places, 
together  with  the  various  descriptive  catalogues  appertaining  to 
these  collections,  have  also  yielded  particulars  about  old  orchestral 
instruments  without  which  the  evolution  of  orchestration  could 
only  have  been  imperfectly  collated.  From  the  pages  of  various 
books  by  such  as  Mattheson,  Quantz,  Rousseau,  Cramer,  Dorfell, 
Burney,  Forkel,  Marpurg,  and  Hanslick  have  been  culled  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  the  constitution  and  personnel  of  orchestras  in  the 
past,  and  from  the  autobiographies  of  such  as  Dittersdorf,  Spohr, 
and  Berlioz,  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  conditions  under 
which  orchestral  music  and  playing  have  been  cultivated. 

Any  attempt  to  supply  anything  approaching  an  adequate 
number  of  quotations  from  full  scores  for  the  whole  period  of  this 
survey  would  obviously  prove  impracticable  and,  moreover. 
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would  have  been  unnecessary  now  that  a  great  abundance  of 
the  scores  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  all  the  nineteenth  century 
classical,  and  many  modem,  composers  are  available  in  miniature 
form.  The  examples,  therefore,  have  been  confined  to  excerpts 
from  seventeenth  century,  and  some  eighteenth  century, 
scores  which  are  either  unprocurable  or  only  accessible  with 
difficulty  or  inconvenience. 

Adam  Carse. 

Winchester. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  story  of  the  orchestra  and  of  orchestration  may  be  said  to 
begin  when,  modal  vocal  polyphony  having  reached  its  culmination 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  educated  musicians  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  composition  of  music  designed  specifically  for 
stringed,  wind,  and  keyboard  instruments  in  combination,  and  in 
particular  to  the  embryonic  forms  of  opera,  oratoria,  and  ballet, 
which,  accompanied  by  primitive  and  unorganized  orchestras, 
then  began  to  take  shape  and  to  absorb  much  of  the  energy  which 
musicians  had  hitherto  expended  almost  exclusively  on  the 
composition  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  vocal  music — the  Mass, 
Motet,  and  Madrigal. 

The  birth  of  the  orchestra  is  thus  connascent  with  the  creation 
of  secular  instrumental  music  as  a  cultured  form  of  the  art,  and 
largely  arises  out  of  the  transition  from  modal  polyphony  to 
monody.  It  coincides  with  the  inception  of  purely  instrumental 
music  for  bowed  string  instruments,  of  dramatic  music,  and  with 
the  beginning  of  the  gradual  obsolescence  of  the  viol  type  rendered 
inevitable  by  the  greater  suitability  and  practical  superiority  of 
the  newly  invented  violins  ;  also  with  the  beginning  of  the  gradual 
rejection  of  plucked  string  instruments  as  a  medium  for  the 
expression  of  serious  music. 

The  evolution  divides  itself  broadly  into  two  periods,  the  first 
ending  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  the 
death  of  the  two  great  masters  of  harmonic  polyphony,  Bach 
and  Handel ;  the  second  beginning  with  the  rise  of  modem 
orchestration  in  the  hands  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  The  transition 
is  chronologically  spanned  by  the  work  of  Gluck  and  a  group  of 
secondary  composers  of  which  perhaps  the  best  remembered  are 
Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  and  Hasse. 

Intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of 
orchestration  are  :  progress  in  the  art  and  technique  of  musical 
composition ;  improvements  in  the  construction  of  musical 
instruments,  both  of  which  are  again  associated  with  the  growth 
of  instrumental  technique. 
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Influences  not  without  considerable  effect  on  the  subject  are 
those  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
composers  carried  on  their  work,  also  the  positions  occupied 
socially  and  geographically  by  the  men  who  made  musical 
history.  One  may  instance  for  example,  the  small  public  reached 
by  Bach’s  music  during  his  lifetime  and  for  long  after  his  death  ; 
the  comparative  isolation  and  limited  influence  of  Purcell  ;  the 
obscurity  of  Schubert’s  life  ;  or  more  favourable  conditions  such 
as  the  position  and  opportunities  of  Lulli  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV  of  France  ;  the  cosmopolitan  activities  of  Handel ;  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  Haydn  as  an  orchestral  composer  under 
princely  patronage  ;  or  the  quick  diffusion  of  his  orchestral 
music  by  the  socially  gifted  and  much-travelled  Mendelssohn. 

Other  influences  are  those  arising  from  the  political  and 
national  histories  of  European  countries  and  dynasties  during  the 
last  three  centuries  ;  commercial  conditions  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  music-printing  and  publishing  trade,  and  the 
manufacture  of  musical  instruments  ;  also  from  the  enterprise 
of  operatic,  dramatic,  and  concert-giving  institutions.  The 
tastes  and  tendencies  of  society  and  public  in  various  countries 
at  various  times,  the  patronage  of  musical  art  by  royalty, 
nobility,  or  wealth,  and  the  different  systems  of  musical 
education  which  have  been  in  vogue  ;  all  those  have  reacted 
directly  on  general  musical  history,  and  not  indirectly  on  the 
evolution  of  orchestration. 

Rapid  and  easy  communication  between  countries,  and 
facilities  for  the  quick  diffusion  of  orchestral  music  by  means  of 
printed  scores  and  parts  are  conditions  which  did  not  prevail 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ;  thus,  progress 
made  even  by  prominent  composers  in  one  country  did  not 
necessarily  spread  to  other  musical  centres  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  at  present,  or  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed, 
considering  the  comparative  isolation  of  some  composers,  and  the 
fact  that  much  of  their  music  remained  in  manuscript  during  their 
lifetimes,  the  wonder  is  that  progress  was  so  general  as  it  proved 
to  be.  Little  if  any  of  Bach’s,  Mozart’s  or  Schubert’s  orchestral 
music  was  published  while  they  lived  ;  both  Bach  and  Schubert 
remained  to  be  practically  rediscovered  by  later  generations, 
while  others  wrote  in  and  for  one  country,  in  some  cases  forming 
musical  backwaters  which  could  not  communicate  any  considerable 
impetus  to  the  main  stream  of  general  progress. 
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The  same  applies  to  orchestral,  and  in  particular  to  wind 
instruments  and  the  improvements  to  their  mechanism  which 
have  transformed  them  from  crude  signals  of  the  chase,  the  field,  or 
the  fair,  to  the  highly  organized  artistic  media  of  the  modem 
concert-room  or  theatre.  Thus,  the  clarinet,  "  invented  ”  circa 
1690,  does  not  appear  as  a  regular  constituent  of  the  orchestra 
till  quite  a  hundred  years  later  ;  trombones,  known  and  used 
long  before  orchestration  can  be  said  to  have  begun,  do  not 
permanently  join  the  orchestral  body  till  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
and  valves  as  applied  to  brass  instruments,  from  their  inception 
early  in  the  same  century  took  quite  fifty  years  to  come  into 
anything  approaching  general  use. 

The  diffusion  of  orchestral  music  before  the  nineteenth 
century  depended  largely  on  the  circulation  of  manuscript  copies 
of  scores  and  parts,  or  the  personal  travels  of  composers  carrying 
with  them  their  manuscripts.  A  visit  to  a  particular  musical 
centre  would  result  in  the  composition  of  some  work  written  and 
orchestrated  to  suit  the  resources  of  a  particular  theatre  or  concert- 
orchestra  ;  thus,  Mozart  wrote  “  Prague  ”  and  “  Paris  ” 
symphonies,  Masses  for  Saltzburg,  operas  for  Milan,  Munich, 
Prague,  and  Vienna ;  similarly,  Haydn  wrote  a  large  number 
of  works  for  the  orchestra  maintained  by  his  employer,  Prince 
Esterhazy,  six  symphonies  for  Paris,  and  twelve  for  London. 
Lengthy  residence  in  one  locality  produced  works  designed  for 
the  orchestral  combination  to  which  the  composer  had  access  ; 
Lulli  and  Bach  wrote  each  for  their  own  resources  respectively 
at  Paris  and  Leipzig ;  Handel  for  the  opera  at  Hamburg,  Hannover, 
for  Italy  or  England  according  to  where  he  settled  for  the  time 
being  ;  Gluck  wrote  for  Vienna  or  Paris,  and  so  on.  Parts  are 
even  occasionally  added  to  or  deleted  from  scores  when  a  work 
was  transferred  from  one  centre  to  another  where  the  orchestra 
differed  in  constitution.  Further,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  composers  often  adapted  their  orchestration  to  suit  even 
individual  players,  and  would  contrive  an  exceptional  part  for 
a  conspicuously  good  player,  and  allot  insignificant  matter  to 
inferior  players,  or  would  write  no  part  at  all  for  instruments 
which  in  particular  orchestras  were  not  available  or  their  players 
incompetent. 

All  these  conditions  unite  in  producing  a  more  or  less  unstable 
selection  of  instruments  in  the  scores  of  composers  who  wrote 
before  the  time  when  increased  facilities  for  the  wider  circulation 
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of  orchestral  music  caused  them  to  orchestrate  for  the  musical 
world  generally,  and  to  score  their  works  for  standard 
combinations  of  instruments  which  they  could  rely  on  finding  at 
all  centres  where  orchestral  music  was  seriously  cultivated.  The 
change  takes  place  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
before  which  time  composers  vary  their  orchestration  to  suit 
particular  orchestras,  and  after  which  orchestras,  when  varying 
at  all,  are  adjusted  to  suit  particular  scores. 

Easier  communication  between  countries,  increased  production 
and  circulation  of  printed  scores  and  parts,  the  establishment 
of  more  numerous  and  larger  orchestras,  and  changing  conditions 
which  encouraged  a  more  free  exchange  of  music,  caused  during 
the  nineteenth  century  a  gradual  decentralization  and  more 
rapid  spread  of  influences  which  make  for  progress,  till,  as  at  the 
present  time,  the  effect  of  one  successful  composer’s  work  may 
easily  make  a  universal  impression  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
The  innovation  of  one  man  now  quickly  becomes  the  common 
property  of  all,  the  only  essential  being  that  his  work  should  be 
generally  accepted  and  admired.  As  soon  as  Wagner’s  music 
became  popular  his  orchestration  coloured  the  work  of  all  but  the 
very  conservative,  while  Berlioz,  whose  work  has  never  had  more 
than  sporadic  success,  for  all  his  innovations,  progressiveness,  and 
specialization  in  orchestral  effect,  has  exerted  little  real  influence 
on  the  art.  A  single  effect  can  now  exercise  a  world-wide  influence 
in  a  few  years  ;  it  may  have  to  wait  on  public  taste  for  success, 
but  once  having  achieved  popularity  it  soon  becomes  absorbed 
into  the  current  orchestral  language  of  all  composers,  whether  they 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  style  of  music  in  which  the  effect  had 
its  origin  or  not. 

For  convenience  and  clearness  a  survey  of  progress  in 
orchestration  must  be  divided  into  periods  which,  however,  should 
not  be  conceived  as  showing  clearly  defined  demarcation  of 
time,  nor  do  they  admit  of  rigid  classification.  The  evolution  is 
always  gradual,  albeit  uneven,  but  nevertheless  continuous  and 
generally  progressive. 

Going  hand  in  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  completely  separate 
orchestration  per  se  from  the  advance  of  musical  art,  the  technique 
of  composition,  the  mechanical  development  of  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments,  or  the  concurrent  growth  of  instrumental  technique  ; 
but  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  matter  will  be  treated  more  as 
concomitant  with  instrumental  technique  and  construction  than 
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with  the  more  generally  familiar  history  of  the  art  and  technique 
of  musical  composition,  and  with  a  leaning  to  the  practical  rather 
than  to  the  aesthetic  point  of  view. 

A  broad  division  into  two  periods  has  already  been  made, 
the  first  starting  with  the  appearance  of  the  violin  type  and 
witnessing  the  gradual  formation  of  the  string  orchestra  which, 
well  established  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has 
remained  unaltered  ever  since. 

Conterminous  with  the  first  period  is  the  use  of  keyboard- 
instruments  and  lutes  in  the  orchestra  in  order  to  supply 
harmony,  and  played  from  the  figured-bass  part  which  is  found 
in  all  scores  of  the  period.  This  feature  is  so  universal  and 
characteristic  of  all  orchestral  writing  from  the  early  attempts 
near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  till  the  advent  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart  that  it  might  appropriately  be  labelled  "  the  period 
of  basso -continuo  The  use  and  selection  of  wind-instruments 
during  this  period  lacks  organization,  stability,  and  good  balance, 
and  remains  unsettled  till  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  beginning  of  what  eventually  developed  into 
the  so-called  “  classical  ”  orchestra  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  seen 
to  be  in  process  of  crystallization. 

The  first  period  covers  the  transition  from  modal  polyphony 
to  monody,  and  culminates  in  the  harmonic  polyphony  of  Bach 
and  Handel ;  it  sees  the  creation  and  establishment  of  opera 
and  oratorio,  the  instrumental  suite,  and  other  forms  ambiguously 
called  overture,  symphony,  and  concerto,  and  precedes  the 
classical  sonata-form,  symphony,  and  solo-concerto.  The  aria 
with  da  capo  is  a  child  of  this  constructive  period  which  in  its 
early  stages  also  witnesses  the  popularity  of  masques,  ballets  and 
intermezzi.  The  growth  of  the  string  orchestra  of  violin  type 
hastens  the  devitalization  of  music  for  plucked  string  instruments 
— the  lute,  theorbo,  and  many  kindred  varieties — it  seals  the 
doom  of  tablature  notation,  frets  on  the  fingerboards  of  bowed 
string  instruments,  the  five  or  six-stringed  tuning  of  viols  in 
fourths  and  a  third,  and  only  allows  the  occasional  use  of 
sympathetically  stringed  instruments  such  as  the  voila  d’amore. 
This  period  sees  the  triumph  of  the  transverse  flute  over  the 
flute  a  bee,  recorder,  and  flageolet ;  the  transformation  from 
shawm  and  bombard  to  oboe  and  bassoon  ;  the  disappearance  of 
the  old  wooden  cornetti  and  the  elevation  of  the  Hunting-horn 
into  the  orchestral  horn. 
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The  second  period  is  marked  by  the  expulsion  from  the 
orchestra  of  the  basso  continuo  played  on  a  keyboard-instrument. 
This  leaves  to  the  string  orchestra  the  responsibility  of  supplying 
the  main  harmonic  structure,  of  which  it  had  been  fully  capable 
for  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  if  it  deprives  the 
orchestra  of  one  broad  change  of  colour,  does  away  with  an 
incongruity  of  blend.  At  the  same  time  an  organized  and  better 
balanced  wood-wind  section  becomes  established,  consisting  of 
pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  clarinets  being  the 
last  comers.  Melodically  and  harmonically  independent  of  one 
another,  these  two  main  groups  form  a  two-part  body  with  an 
additional  group  of  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums,  which,  however, 
owing  to  the  imperfections  of  the  instruments  are  unable  to 
supply  independent  harmony  or  melody,  and  this  is  the  improved 
but  hardly  fully-grown  orchestra  which  Haydn  and  Mozart  hand 
over  to  their  great  successor,  Beethoven. 

The  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  see  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  horns  and  the  occasional  use  of  trombones — long 
in  common  use  for  Church  music — to  symphonic  scores,  but  the 
most  pregnant  change  which  the  orchestra  is  yet  to  undergo  is 
the  result  of  the  invention  and  application  of  lengthening-valves 
to  horns  and  trumpets  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  which 
with  the  growing  use  of  trombones,  transforms  the  orchestra  into 
a  three-part  body  of  string,  wood-wind  and  brass,  each  group 
harmonically  and  melodically  independent,  self-contained, 
chromatic  in  nature,  and  with  the  drums  constituting  the  ordinary 
full  orchestra  of  to-day. 

A  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  players  to  each  string 
part  disturbs  to  some  extent  the  accepted  principles  of  balance 
between  the  three  groups,  and  from  the  early  days  of  Wagner 
and  Berlioz,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  add  wind  instru¬ 
ments  of  allied  nature  differing  principally  in  dimensions  to  the 
already  established  wind  groups,  but  except  for  the  introduction 
of  bass-tuba  and  harps,  the  orchestra  of  late  Beethoven  and 
Weber  remains  the  nucleus  of  all  modem  combinations,  and  has 
sufficed  as  a  medium  of  expression  for  most  of  the  finest 
conceptions  in  orchestral  language  by  the  great  writers  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century. 

The  greater  appreciation  of  the  use  of  tone-colour,  of  blend, 
and  of  dramatic  fitness,  are  features  of  orchestration  which 
developed  and  expanded  rapidly  from  the  time  of  Weber  onwards, 
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leaving  the  formality  and  traditional  stiffness  of  Haydn’s,  Mozart’s 
and  Beethoven's  orchestral  manner  far  behind,  but  which  as  yet 
have  not  rendered  the  orchestration  of  those  masters  too  out-of-date 
and  old-fashioned  in  feeling  to  give  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
present-day  audiences. 

This  second  broad  division  in  the  evolution  of  orchestration 
accompanies  the  development  of  musical  art  through  the  periods 
usually  dubbed  “  classical  ”,  “  romantic  ”,  and  “  modem  ”  ; 
it  covers  two  reforms  of  opera  inaugurated  by  Gluck  and  Wagner, 
the  creation  and  higher  development  of  modern  symphony, 
solo-concerto  and  concert-overture,  the  inception  of  symphonic- 
poem  and  programme-music  generally,  and  still  follows  the  art 
into  its  present-day  ramifications — “  atmospheric  ”,  “  futuristic  ”, 
and  what  not. 

^However  much  the  growth  of  the  orchestra  has  been  the  toy 
of  circumstances,  conditions,  or  the  mechanical  or  technical 
development  of  instruments,  the  real  driving  force  behind  such 
evolution  is  after  all  the  insistently  growing  demand  of  musical 
art  for  fit  means  of  expression.  The  impelling  power  of  a 
constantly  advancing  art  has  always  carried  with  it  the  realization 
of  better  and  mort  worthy  means  of  expressing  itself,  and  with 
the  demand,  the  man,  the  instrument,  and  the  opportunity  have 
always  been  forthcoming. 
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ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  lute  and  its  larger  kin,  the  theorbo  and  archlute  or  chitarone, 
share  with  the  harpsichord,  spinet,  or  organ,  the  distinction  of 
having  served  as  the  backbone  of  such  rudimentary  orchestras 
as  were  used  to  accompany  the  vocal  parts  of  the  earliest  opera 
and  oratorio  dating  from  the  year  1600.  It  was  at  that  time 
and  for  those  instruments  that  the  figured-bass  part  or  basso- 
continuo  was  devised  ;  and  although  no  specific  “  parts  ”  for  the 
instruments  appear  in  the  scores,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  those  chordal  and  keyboard  instruments,  playing 
either  together  or  alternately,  supplied  a  continuous  harmonic 
background  for  orchestral  music,  even  long  after  the  string 
orchestra  was  sufficiently  well  organized  to  have  undertaken 
that  fundamental  duty  unassisted.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  recitative  and  vocal  solos  were  provided 
with  no  more  written  accompaniment  than  a  bare  bass  part  on 
which  chords  were  superimposed  by  the  instrumental  players 
according  to  the  figuring.  The  system  died  hard,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  lingered  even  throughout  the  period  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
for  the  accompaniment  of  recitative  in  sacred  or  secular  dramatic 
music,  though  by  that  time  the  lutes  had  become  obsolescent, 
leaving  their  functions  entirely  to  keyboard -instruments. 

It  is  to  that  core  of  merely  chordal  harmony  that  a  group  of 
bowed  string  instruments  and  pairs  of  wind  instruments 
attached  themselves,  ever  growing  in  number  and  volume  of  tone, 
till  eventually  the  core  itself  became  superfluous  and  was  discarded 
as  an  unnecessary  and  incongruous  appendage. 

The  principal  interest  of  seventeenth  century  orchestral 
instruments,  however,  centres  around  the  bowed  string  groups, 
the  viol  and  violin  types  which  together  formed  the  first  string 
orchestras,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  had  settled  down 
into  a  group  entirely  of  violin  type,  the  four-part  body  of  first 
violins,  second  violins,  tenor  violins,  and  basses,  the  orchestral 
string  “  quartet  ”  employed  by  Scarlatti,  Purcell,  Bach,  Handel 
and  all  their  successors. 
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Viols,  the  dominating  bowed  string  instruments  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  made  in  three  main  sizes  :  the  treble  or 
discant,  the  tenor  or  viola  da  braccio  (arm-viol),  and  the  bass  or 
viola  da  gamba  (leg- viol),  roughly  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
ordinary  violin,  tenor  or  viola,  and  violoncello  as  we  know  them 
now.  A  fourth  variety  of  sixteen  ft.  tone,  the  double-bass  or 
contra-basso,  at  one  time  known  in  Italy  as  the  violone,  did  not 
undergo  complete  metamorphosis  from  viol  to  violin,  and  retains 
to  this  day  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  viol  type. 
Other  varieties  appeared  from  time  to  time,  differing  in  size, 
tuning,  number  of  strings,  and  shape,  but  have  never  joined  the 
standard  string  orchestra  as  permanent  members.  Amongst 
these  are  the  viols,  which,  in  addition  to  the  strings  played  on  by 
the  bow,  were  provided  with  a  set  of  metal  strings  passing  under 
the  bridge  and  the  finger-board  close  to  the  belly,  tuned  so  as  to 
vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  gut  strungs  above  the  fingerboard  ; 
the  viola  d  amove  and  viola  bastavda  were  respectively  tenor  and 
bass  instruments  of  this  variety,  which  also  figure  under  various 
names  such  as  barytone  or  viola  di  bordone.  The  lira  grande  and 
lira  doppia  appear  to  have  been  many-stringed  varieties  of  bass- 
viol  which  were  required  to  join  the  lutes  and  keyboard-instru¬ 
ments  in  the  basso  continuo  of  the  earliest  opera  and  oratorio. 

The  main  and  essential  differences  between  viol  and  violin 
types  are  :  the  flat  back  of  the  viols  as  against  the  moulded  or 
rounded  back  of  the  violins  which  rises  towards  the  centre  line 
and  sinks  towards  the  edges  where  the  back  joins  the  ribs  : 
the  deeper  ribs  of  the  viol :  its  sloping  “  shoulders  ”  and  less 
pronounced  “  comers  ”  :  viols  were  strung  with  five,  six,  or 
more  strings  tuned  according  to  the  lute  system  in  fourths  and 
thirds,  but  at  the  time  when  violins  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
challenge  their  supremacy  had  settled  down  to  a  more  or  less 
standardized  arrangement  of  six  strings  tuned  in  fourths,  but  with 
a  third  between  the  two  middle  strings.  The  sound-holes  of  viols. 
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infinite  in  variety  but  latterly  of  C  shape,  differ  from  the /holes 
of  violins,  and  other  differences  include  the  internal  strengthening 
and  the  non-essential  frets  on  jthe  finger-board  which  were 
common  to  lutes,  guitars,  and  kindred  instruments,  and  were 
frequent  but  not  invariable  in  the  viol  family.  These  construc¬ 
tional  differences  result  in  a  tone  which  on  the  viols  is  described 

as  being  veiled  and  nasal  but  penetrating, 
and  on  the  violins  is  fuller,  rounder,  and 
brighter.  Charles  II  preferred  a  band  of 
violins  because  they  were  “  more  airie 
and  brisk  than  viols  ”,  and  Thomas 
Mace,  an  eminent  English  lute  player, 
writing  in  16761,  refers  to  “  scolding  ” 
violins,  and  recommends  that  when  they 
are  added  to  a  “  consort  ”  of  viols,  a  pair 
of  theorbos  should  be  provided  as  well, 
so  that  the  violins  “  may  not  out-cry  the 
rest  of  the  musick  ”. 

While  it  will  probably  never  be 
determined  when  and  by  whom  the  first 
violin  was  made2,  and  though  the  word 
“  violin  ”  as  distinguished  from  “  viol  ” 
occurs  before  the  middle  of  the  [Six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  second  half  of  that 
century  marks  the  advent  of  the  period 
during  which  violins  gradually  sup¬ 
planted  viols  in  the  orchestra,  a  process 
lasting  altogether  well  over  a  century. 
Before  the  year  1600,  the  notable  makers 
of  Brescian  and  Cremonese  schools, 
Gaspar  da  Salo  and  Andrea  Amati,  had 
made  true  violins,  tenors,  and  violon¬ 
cellos,  also  double-basses,  examples  of 
which  are  still  in  existence,  and  practi¬ 
cally  established  the  form  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  for  all  time.  Thus,  before  Peri, 
Cavaliere,  and  Monteverde  had  made  their  first  rudimentary 


Outlines  of  Viol  and 
Violin  types. 
Violin  in  broken  line. 


1  Mustek’s  Monument ,  p.  246. 

2  Several  historians  affirm  that  Gaspar  Duiffopruggar  (variously 
given  as  Dieffoprukhar,  or  in  German  Tieffenbriicker)  was  the  first  to  make 
violins  at  Bologna  as  early  as  1511. 
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experiments  in  orchestration,  instruments  for  a  complete  and 
well-balanced  string  orchestra  were  available,  but  had  to  wait 
nearly  a  hundred  years  for  proper  organization  and  worthy 
handling. 

The  years  155°  to  175°  roughly  cover  the  golden  age  of 
violin  making  and  the  working  lives  of  that  chain  of  great  makers, 
Gaspar  da  Salo,  Amati,  Stradivarius,  Guamerius,  and  many  others 
who  made  violins,  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double-basses  which 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  quality,  and  surrounded  the  craft 
with  that  atmosphere  of  romance,  mystery,  and  almost  worship 
which  clings  to  what  people  love  to  believe  is  a  “  lost  secret 

About  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  advancing  technique 
caused  players  to  have  the  necks  of  old  violins  slightly  lengthened, 
and  a  higher  bridge  demanded  that  the  finger-board  should  be 
raised.  Otherwise  the  instruments  were  perfected  before  the 
manner  of  playing  on  them  had  progressed  beyond  the  type  of 
part  which  might  almost  equally  well  have  been  sung,  and  had 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  true  violin  music  based  on  a  four¬ 
stringed  tuning  in  perfect  fifths  over  an  arched  bridge.  The 
double-bass,  though  subject  to  much  variety  of  tuning  and  some 
vacillation  as  to  numbers  of  strings1,  has  on  the  whole  retained 
the  viol  system  of  tuning  in  fourths,  and  has  gained  some  practical 
benefit  in  handling  by  improved  peg-mechanism2. 

While  the  instruments  were  brought  to  perfection  within  such 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  bow  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
comparatively  primitive  and  clumsy.  Short,  heavy,  inelastic, 
and  without  proper  mechanism  for  adjusting  the  tension  of  the 
hair,  the  bow  passes  from  a  form  which  clearly  betrays  its  origin, 
through  successive  stages  of  improvement  to  its  present  state  in 
the  time  of  the  great  French  master  Tourte,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

It  should  not  be  imagined  that  the  production  of  a  practically 
perfect  group  of  violins  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
meant  the  immediate  wholesale  adoption  of  these  instruments 
for  orchestral  purposes  in  place  of  viols.  Composers  at  that  time 
had  not  yet  realized  that  string-tone  was  to  furnish  the  foundation 

1  Seventeenth  century  double-basses  were  provided  with  five  or 
six  strings.  Praetorius  mentions  both.  Those  were  still  used  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Quantz,  1752). 

2  The  invention  of  the  metal  peg-mechanism  has  been  attributed 
to  Carl  Ludwig  Bachmann,  of  Berlin,  in  1778  (Gerber,  Lexikon,  1790). 
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tone  of  the  orchestra.  Early  seventeenth  century  scores  rarely 
specify  the  instruments  for  which  they  were  written,  and  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  scraps  of  instrumental 
part-writing  in  early  operas  and  oratories  were  intended  for 
bowed  string  instruments,  the  names  of  instruments  do  not 
appear  at  the  beginning  of  each  part  as  they  do  in  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  full  scores.  For  at  least  half  a  century  from 
the  year  1600  the  single  basso  continuo  staff  was  the  slender  thread 
on  which  were  strung  such  instrumental  parts  as  the  composers 
considered  it  necessary  to  write  out  in  score.  In  a  few  cases 
sundry  instruments  were  named  in  the  ample  introductory 
letterpress  which  prefaces  these  rudimentary  scores,  but  the 
instrumental  parts  of  the  few  scored  sinfonie  and  ntornelli  were 
left  bare  of  any  indication  as  to  which  instruments  were  to  play 
the  parts.  This  may  have  been  quite  satisfactory  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time,  but  is  vague  and  disconcerting 
to  the  historian  of  three  hundred  years  later,  when  tradition  or 
usage  are  either  hopelessly  lost,  or  the  means  of  reconstructing 
them  difficult  and  scattered.  Such  few  indications  as  there  are, 
confirmed  by  occasional  directions  in  the  prefaces  and  the  nature 
of  the  parts  themselves,  show  that  the  treble  violin  asserted  its 
superiority  over  the  discant  viol  for  the  two  highest  string  parts 
very  soon  after  the  new  instrument  came  into  being.  In  France 
the  treble  violin  was  readily  adopted,  and  this  probably  accounts 
for  the  naming  of  the  duoi  violini  piccoli  alia  Francese  in  the 
score  of  Monte verde’s  famous  opera  Orfeo  (160 7). 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  period  the  tenor  violin 
took  the  place  of  the  tenor  or  “  mean  ”  viol  in  the  orchestra ; 
and  that  there  was  much  uniformity  in  the  constitution  of 
orchestras  is  unlikely  at  a  time  when  composers  obviously  scored 
their  works  for  the  varied  resources  of  particular  churches  or 
theatres.  The  two  upper  parts  of  the  string  group  in  early  scores 
are  sometimes  headed  violini,  but  the  tenor  parts,  though  almost 
invariably  written  with  C  clefs,  are  seldom  specified.  Even  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  word  “  Viola  ”  makes  no  clear  distinction 
between  viol  and  violin  type,  as  the  Italian  “  viola  ”  is  the  generic 
term  which  covers  the  whole  family  of  viols  of  whatever  size. 

The  bass  parts  for  string  instruments  in  scores  up  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  equally  indefinite.  The 
one  universal  figured  bass  part,  the  Italian  basso-continuo ,  French 
basse-continue,  or  German  generalbass,  does  duty  for  the  lowest 
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part  of  the  harmony  played  on  keyboard-instruments,  lutes,  bass 
viols  or  violins  of  low  pitch.  The  word  violone  occurs  in  a  few 
scores,  but  the  large  violins,  violoncello,  or  contrabasso,  are  not 
named  till  the  time  of  Scarlatti  and  Purcell,  when  the  violoncello 
is  frequently  specified.  The  words  "  tener  violin  ”  also  occur  in 
Purcell  s  scores,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  string  orchestra 
was  by  that  time  composed  entirely  of  instruments  of  violin  type. 
That  violins,  tenor  violins,  and  violoncellos  were  made  before  the 
year  1600  proves  nothing,  for  tenor  and  bass  viols  continued  to 
be  made  for  long  after  that  date,  and  the  bass  viol  or  viola  de 
gamba  remained  a  favourite  instrument  both  as  a  melodist  and 
a  provider  of  bass  parts  for  vocal  and  instrumental  forms  till 
even  after  the  time  of  Handel  and  Bach.  All  that  can  be 
conclusively  stated  regarding  the  type  of  instrument  employed 
in  seventeenth  century  string  orchestras  is  that  the  treble  violin 
almost  immediately  triumphed  over  the  light-toned  discant  viol, 
and  that  the  bass  viol  was  the  last  to  give  way  to  the  violoncello. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  words,  violini,  violons,  or  “  violins  ” 
were  used  to  signify  the  string  orchestra  as  a  body  rather  than  the 
actual  treble  instrument.  The  famous  French  vingt-quatre  violons 
and  the  twenty-four  “  violins  ”  of  Charles  II  are  said  to  have  been 
complete  string  orchestras,  and  if  contemporary  scores  are  any 
sure  guide,  the  French  band  was  organised  in  five  parts  and  the 
English  “  violins  ”  in  four  parts.  Certain  works  by  Lock  and 
Purcell  show  indisputably  that  the  word  “  violins  ”,  as  used  in 
these  scores,  covered  the  whole  family  of  instruments. 

Of  the  wood-wind  instruments  destined  to  be  retained  as 
permanent  members  of  the  orchestra,  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons 
figure  fairly  frequently  in  seventeenth  century  scores. 

Two  varieties  of  flutes  were  then  in  use  :  the  flute-d-bec, 
[flute  douce,  common  flute,  flauto  dolce,  plockflote,  schnabelflote ) 
blown  through  the  end  as  were  the  flagoelet  and  English  recorder, 
and  the  transverse  flute  [flute  traversiere,  flauto  tr  aver  so,  querflote ) 
which  in  the  following  century  entirely  superseded  the  former 
instrument  for  orchestral  use.  A  distinction  in  favour  of  the 
latter  is  made  in  some  scores  by  the  terms  tr  aver  so,  flute  d’allemande 
(or  d’ allemagne) ,  and  in  England  by  the  designation  “  German 
flute  ”. 

Pierced  with  seven  finger-holes  and  thumb-hole  underneath, 
and  commonly  made  in  at  least  three  sizes1,  the  upper  or  medium 
1  Praetorius  mentions  no  less  than  eight  sizes  of  flities-d-bec, 
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fldtes-a-bec  were  generally  employed,  playing  parts  which  demand 
a  limited  compass  of  rather  under  two  octaves,  covering  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  range  as  the  two  lower  octaves  of  the  modem 
flute.  Of  the  flutes-d-bec  illustrated  and  described  in  Virdung’s 

Musica  Getutscht  (1511)  and  in  Agricola's 
Musica  instrumental^  (1529),  the  middle 
member  practically  corresponds  in  length 
to  the  modern  flute,  and  seems  to  have 
2  ft.  C  as  its  fundamental  note.  The 
discant  flute  is  pitched  a  fourth  higher 
(in  F)  and  the  lower  variety  an  octave 
lower  than  the  discant1.  The  compass 
given  by  both  authors  is  approximately 
two  octaves.  The  Hamburg  composer, 
J.  Mattheson,  writing  in  17132  mentions 
a  similar  set  of  three  flutes  douces  ;  the 
discant  flote  in  F,  the  alt  in  C  and  the 
bass  in  low  F,  each  having  a  compass  of 
exactly  two  octaves  above  their  respec¬ 
tive  fundamental  notes3. 

Oboes,  an  improvement  on  the  earlier 
shawm,  like  the  flutes,  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  not  less  than  three  sizes,  of  which 
the  two-foot  instrument  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  type.  Oboes  con¬ 
stituted  the  nucleus  of  wind -bands  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  occupied  the  same  position  as  clarinets 
do  at  present  in  Military  bands  until  they  were  to  a  large  extent 
superseded  by  the  latter  instruments  during  the  course  of  the  next 
century.  Played  with  a  larger  and  coarser  reed,  oboes  were 
evidently  used  in  numbers,  certainly  more  than  one  to  each  part. 
The  treble  oboe  and  the  middle  member  of  the  flutes  had  a 
fundamental  sounding  length  of  about  two  feet,  and  all  sizes 
were  bored  with  six  holes  for  the  first  three  fingers  of  both  hands, 
and  in  addition,  a  seventh  hole  near  the  lower  extremity  which 
could  be  covered  by  the  little  finger,  or  even  as  early  as  the  time 

1  The  approximate  lengths  of  these  instruments  were  eighteen 
inches,  two  feet  and  three  feet. 

2  Das  Neu-eroffnete  Orchester. 

3  Similar  sets  of  three  in  F,  C,  F  are  described  in  early  eighteenth 
century  books. 
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a  and  b,  Flutes  a  bee, 
sixteenth  century  ; 

c,  Flute  a  bee, 
seventeenth  century. 
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of  Virdung  were,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  instruments,  fitted  with 
a  key  which  was  at  first  covered  over  by  a  perforated  protection. 
These  early  forms  of  key-mechanism  with  the  cumbrous  protecting 
box  can  be  seen  depicted  in  the  works  of  Virdung,  Praetorius1, 
and  Mersennus2  ;  from  those  are  derived  many  of  the  illustrations 
of  early  wind  instruments  in  later  musical  histories.  Duplicate 
holes  for  the  little  finger  were  bored  in  early  flutes  and  oboes 
so  that  the  player  could  use  either  hand  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
instrument ;  the  hole  which  was  not  required  was  then  filled  up 
with  wax.  When  a  key  was  fitted  to  cover 
the  lowest  hole,  it  was  likewise  provided  with  0 

two  finger-plates,  one  turning  right  and  the 
other  towards  the  left. 

Sounding  a  fundamental  note  in  accordance 
with  the  length  of  the  tube  when  all  finger- 
holes  are  covered,  the  successive  uncovering 
of  the  holes  shortens  the  sounding  length  of 
the  instrument  and  gives  the  notes  of  the  first 
octave ;  greater  wind  pressure  and  cross¬ 
fingering  produces  the  next  octave  and  some 
chromatic  notes  which  served  to  give  the 
instruments  a  wider  key-range,  till  the  sub¬ 
sequent  addition  of  holes  with  keys  placed 
between  the  finger-holes  converted  these 
primitive  flutes  and  oboes  into  the  more 
useful  and  more  chromatic  instruments  of  the 
late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Transverse  flutes  with  the  D-sharp  key  and 
oboes  with  keys  for  their  lowest  C  and  E-flat3 
were  known  before  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  and  remained  standard  types 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Bassoons  are  occasionally  specified  in 
seventeenth  century  scores,  more  particularly 
in  those  of  the  second  half  of  the  century. 

The  tube  being  doubled  on  itself  may  be 


(a)  Treble  Shawm, 
sixteenth  century ; 


( b )  Tenor  Shawm 
or  Pommer, 
sixteenth  century. 


1  Praetorius,  Syntagma  Musicum,  c.  1620. 

2  Mersennus,  Harmonie  Universelle,  1636. 

3  The  C  key  stood  open,  and  the  E-flat  key  stood  closed. 
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(a)  Transverse 
Flute  with 
D  sharp  key. 


taken  as  the  most  convenient  distinction 
between  the  bassoon  proper  and  the  old  bass 
varieties  of  oboe,  the  pommer  or  bombard,  also 
between  the  tenor  bassoon  and  tenor  oboe. 

Of  the  many  sizes  made,  the  ordinary  bass 
instrument,  having  a  total  length  of  about 
eight  feet  of  tube  and  a  compass  of  two-and- 
a-half  octaves,  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  suitable  instrument  for  playing  the  bass 
parts  which  are  given  to  bassoons  in  company 
with  string  basses  in  opera,  and  a  bass- 
trombone  in  seventeenth  century  Church 
music.  Seventeenth  century  bassoons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Praetorius,  had  two  keys  covering 
holes  sounding  their  lowest  F  and  D,  and 
the  compass  normally  descended  to  8  ft.  C. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  low  B-flat 
key  was  already  known 
and  fixed  the  down¬ 
ward  compass  of  the 
bassoon  for  all  time. 

Gabrieli  (1557- 
1613)  and  Schiitz 
(1585-1672)  are  prob- 


(b)  Oboe  with  C  and  ably  the  earliest  com- 

D  sharp  keys,  posers  whose  bassoon 
late  seventeenth  „  .  1  , 

and  eighteenth  Parts  have  survived, 
century.  but  it  is  not  till  after 
the  mid-century  that 
the  instrument  is  frequently  demanded 
in  scores. 

The  cornetti  or  German  zinken  are 
constantly  associated  as  treble  instru¬ 
ments  in  combination  with  trombones  in 
seventeenth  century  Church  music,  and 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
nineteenth  century  comet  except  the 
name  and  the  cup-shaped  mouthpiece 
by  means  of  which  the  column  of  air  is  set 

in  vibration,  just  as  it  is  in  a  brass  instru-  {b)  Bassoon  with  three  keys, 
ment.  Parts  for  cornetti  appear  only  early  eighteenth  century. 


sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century ; 
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rarely  in  seventeenth  century  opera  scores ;  the  instrument 
lingers  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  its 
original  capacity  for  use  in  ecclesiastical  music. 

These  obsolete  instruments  represent  a  class  by  themselves. 
Of  strictly  conical  bore,  but  without  a  spreading  bell,  they  were 
made  of  wood  or  ivory,  and  were  pierced  with  a  thumb-hole 
behind  and  six  finger-holes  in  front,  which  on  being  uncovered, 
shortened  the  sounding  length  of  the  tube  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  they  do  on  flutes,  oboes  or  bassoons.  The  mouthpiece  and 
method  of  blowing,  however,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  brass 
instruments  with  which  they  were  usually 
grouped.  Two  forms  were  used,  one  slightly 
curved  and  the  other  straight ;  the  latter 
having  apparently  a  gentler  tone  were  called 
cornetti  muti,  or  in  German  stille  zinken,  and 
were  made  with  the  mouth-piece  and  the 
body  of  the  instrument  all  in  one  piece.  Not 
less  than  three  sizes  were  known,  and  of  these 
the  favourite  appears  to  have  been  the  middle 
member,  about  two  feet  in  length  and  corre¬ 
sponding  roughly  in  compass  to  the  range  of  a 
soprano  voice.  The  smaller  size,  according  to 
a  cornetto  part  of  Monteverde’s,  could  ascend 
as  high  as  D  above  the  treble  staff  and  was 
evidently  an  instrument  from  which  consider¬ 
able  agility  of  execution  was  expected.  Parts 
for  cornetti  continued  to  be  written  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  even 
as  late  as  Gluck’s  Orfeo  (Vienna,  1762),  after 
which  time  the  instrument  disappears  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  orchestra.  A  lower-pitched 
instrument  of  the  same  type  was  the  strangely 
curved  serpent1  which  survived  longer  in  the 
orchestra.  The  shortening-hole  system  was  applied  in  turn  to  its 
lineal  successors  the  bass-horn  and  ophicleide,  which  with  the  keyed- 
bugle  represent  the  last  of  the  wind  instruments  blown  through  a 
cup-shaped  mouthpiece  and  pierced  with  finger  or  key-holes 
in  the  side  of  the  tube. 


{a,  b)  Cornetti  muti 
(from  Prsetorius), 

(c)  Cornetto 
(from  Mersennus) , 

sixteenth  and 
seventeenth 
century. 


1  According  to  von  Gontershausen  (Neu  Eroffnetes  Magazin  Musika- 
lisher  Tonwerkzeuge,  1855),  the  serpent  was  invented  (erfunden)  by  Edme 
Guillaume,  of  Auxerre  in  France  about  1590. 
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Like  the  cornetti,  trombones  appear  infrequently  in  seventeenth 
century  opera  scores  but  were  freely  used  in  Church  orchestras. 
Trombone  parts  dating  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
exist  in  the  works  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  organist  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice,  at  the  time,  and  instances  of  their  use  occur  in  certain 
operas  by  Monteverde  and  Cesti.  Legrenzi’s  orchestra  at  St. 
Mark’s  in  1685  included  three  trombones.  Trombones  stand  alone 
amongst  orchestral  wind  instruments  in  that  they 
were  mechanically  perfect  before  any  sort  of 
organized  orchestras  were  in  existence.  According 
to  Prsetorius  four  sizes  were  used :  the  alto, 
apparently  in  F  ;  the  tenor  in  B-flat,  the  quart  in 
low  F  (an  octave  lower  than  the  alto)  and  the 
“  octave  ”  in  B-flat,  a  fifth  lower  than  the  quart1. 
Mersennus  describes  the  seven  positions  of  the  slide 
which  gave  the  instruments  a  complete  chromatic 
scale  over  all  but  the  very  lowest  part  of  their  com¬ 
pass.  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
treble  trombone  (in  B-flat),  an  octave  higher  than 
the  tenor,  had  made  its  appearance  and  soon  after 
is  specified  occasionally  in  scores  under  various 
names.  Bach’s  tromba  da  tirarsi 3  could  be  nothing 
else  but  a  treble  trombone.  This  instrument  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  English  slide  trumpet  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  was  provided  with  a 
small  slide  which  was  drawn  towards  the  player 
sufficiently  far  to  lower  the  pitch  of  the  open  notes 
either  a  semitone  or  a  tone,  whereas  on  the  treble 
trombone  the  slide  was  pushed  out,  away  from  the 
player,  far  enough  to  lower  the  open  notes  to  any¬ 
thing  from  a  semi-tone  to  a  diminished  fifth. 
If  the  treble  trombone  was  known  to  seventeenth 
century  composers,  its  place  as  the  upper  member 
of  the  family  was  consistently  usurped  by  the 
cornetti ;  even  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  latter  obsolete  instruments  figure  commonly 
in  Church  music  in  association  with  three  trombones.  It  seems 
strange  that  composers  should  have  for  so  long  neglected  to  make 


Trombone, 

seventeenth 

century. 


1  Galpin,  “  The  Sackbut,  its  evolution  and  history  ”,  p.  17.  Extract 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Musical  Association,  1906-7. 

2  Literally  “  slide  trumpet  ”. 
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more  use  of  trombones  in  their  opera  orchestras.  While 
constantly  struggling  with  the  imperfections  of  natural  horns 
and  trumpets,  they  only  began  to  include  trombones  in  opera 
scores  with  any  regularity  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  kept  them  out  of  the  concert  orchestra  till  some  time 
after  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 

Opera  scores  of  the  seventeenth  century  frequently  include 
trumpet  parts  when  dramatic  situations  of  warlike  or  jubilant 
character  demand  suitable  reflection  in  the  music.  The  tube  of 
the  instruments  required  to  play 
the  parts  would  be  either  eight 
or  about  seven  feet  long,  thus 
standing  in  either  C  or  D1. 

Praetorius  states  that  the  normal 
tonality  of  the  trumpet  was  D, 
but  that  instruments  had  recently 
been  made  long  enough  to  sound 
the  harmonics  of  (8  ft.)  C  ;  also 
that  the  change  from  D  to  C 
might  be  effected  by  means  of 
krumbugel,  i.e.,  additional  lengths 
of  tubing,  in  fact  none  other 
than  the  crook  or  shank  of  the 
present  day.  The  parts  are 
non-transposing  in  seventeenth 
century  scores  and  are  either  of 
“  fanfare  ”  type,  or  of  the  high- 
pitched  conjunct  variety  which 
even  then  had  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  word  clarino,  but 
the  distinction  between  them, 
which  concerns  the  portion  of  the  harmonic  series  used  rather 
than  the  actual  instrument,  is  not  so  clearly  marked  in  seven¬ 
teenth  century  trumpet  parts  till  the  time  of  Stradella,  when  the 
florid  obligato  parts  characteristic  of  the  well-known  clarino-style 
of  Handel  and  Bach  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 

Timpani  are  associated  with  trumpets  in  the  scores  of  Lulli 
and  other  French  composers.  The  constant  and  intimate 

1  Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  mutes  raised  the  pitch  of 
trumpets  a  tone  higher.  (Walther,  1732  ;  Majer,  1741  ;  and  Altenburg, 
I795-) 
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(a,  b),  Trumpets  (from  Virdung), 
sixteenth  century ; 

(c)  Trumpet,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century. 
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association  of  trumpets  and  drums  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  strongly  suggests  the  view  that  drums  would  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  trumpets  even  though  no  specific  parts 
were  written  for  the  former  in  the  scores.  The  illustrations  in 
the  works  of  Virdung,  Prsetorius,  and  Mersennus  show  drums 
practically  in  their  present-day  form  with  tuning-screws  all 
round  the  rim.  The  roll  is  not  indicated  in  seventeenth  century 
scores  though  repeated  semiquavers  may  be  found  in  some 
parts. 

The  orchestral  horn,  derived  by  development  and  refinement 
from  the  semi-circular  or  circular  hunting  horn,,  belongs  to 
eighteenth  century  orchestras  in  spite  of  Lulli  s  parts  for 
trompes  de  chasse  in  Princesse  d’Elide  (1664)  and  other  isolated 


Timpani,  sticks  and  key  (from  Praetorius),  seventeenth  century. 


or  doubtful  instances ;  likewise  the  clarinet,  but  with  these 
exceptions  all  wind  instruments  of  the  modem  orchestra  are 
represented  in  seventeenth  century  scores,  at  all  events  in  type. 

Flutes,  oboes,  and  trumpets  were  usually  provided  with  two 
parts,  which,  unlike  the  later  custom,  were  evidently  intended  to 
be  played  by  more  than  one  instrument  to  each  part.  Bassoons 
were  given  only  one  part  and  that  always  the  bass  part.  Trombone 
parts  already  foreshadow  the  now  conventional  grouping  in  three. 

It  is  significant  that  although  practically  all  wind  instruments 
were  made  and  used  in  three,  four,  or  more  sizes,  the  size  that 
eventually  survived  for  orchestral  use  is  that  which  was  most 
frequently  employed  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  two-foot  flute  and  oboe,  the  eight-foot  bassoon  and  trumpet 
are  commonly  demanded  and  already  appear  to  be  the  normal 
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size,  whereas  parts  for  larger  or  smaller  instruments  of  the  same 
type  appear  only  exceptionally. 

Parts  for  other  and  usually  obsolete  instruments  occur 
sporadically,  but  already  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  process 
of  “  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ”  amongst  wind-instruments  appears 
to  be  in  operation,  and  though  the  wind  section  is  far  from  being 
settled  in  constitution,  the  end  of  the  century  shows  flutes,  oboes, 
bassoons,  trumpets,  and  drums  well  on  their  way  towards  being 
established  and  indispensable  members  of  the  orchestra. 


CHAPTER  II 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  EARLY  EFFORTS 

The  orchestra,  if  we  understand  the  word  to  signify  an  organized 
combination  of  bowed  string  and  wind  instruments,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  existed  before  the  seventeenth  century.  Cultured 
music,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  was  almost  entirely 
choral ;  it  was  polyphonic  in  texture  and  largely  modal. 

Apart  from  that  written  for  keyboard-instruments  and  lutes, 
the  status  of  instrumental  music  can  be  appraised  by  the  light  of 
such  phrases  as  “  apt  for  voices  or  viols  ”,  “  buone  da  cantare  et 
sonare  ”,  “  zu  singen  und  auf  instrumenten  zu  gebranchen  ”  or 
similar  descriptions  which  appear  on  the  title  pages  of  many 
sixteenth  and  even  seventeenth  century  musical  works.  Parts 
designed  to  suit  the  nature  and  compass  of  human  voices  were 
thus  considered  equally  suitable  for  instruments  capable  of 
sustained  tone,  and  the  effect  of  such  parts  in  combination  was 
naturally  found  to  be  satisfactory  when  instruments  were  playing 
in  unison  with  voices  of  similar  range,  or  even  if  the  voices  were 
silent. 

Lists  of  instruments  constituting  so-called  sixteenth  century 
orchestras  are  on  record,  and  comprise  practically  every  musical 
instrument  known  at  the  time.  Often  imposing  in  number  and 
suggestive  of  sonority  in  combination,  these  lists,  however,  are 
misleading,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  even  as  a  starting 
point  in  the  evolution  of  the  orchestra.  Several  of  these 
“  orchestras  ”  are  familiar  to  students  of  musical  history,  for 
example,  Striggio’s  orchestra  of  viols,  flutes,  comets,  trombones, 
lutes,  etc.  ;  and  Elizabethan  band  of  violins,  flutes,  oboes,  comets, 
drams,  and  fifes  (1561);  the  violins,  viols,  lutes,  lyres,  harps, 
trombones,  and  organs  in  Caccini’s  Intermezzo  (1589)  ;  likewise 
a  “  concert  ”  in  which  were  heard  comets,  trumpets,  violins, 
bastard  violins,  double  harps,  lutes,  flutes,  harpsichords,  and 
voices1  (1598).  If  indeed  these  and  numerous  other  recorded 
combinations  ever  played  together,  there  remains  nothing  to  show 

1  Hawkin's  History  of  Music,  1776,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  225. 
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how  or  what  they  played.  Scores  and  parts,  if  ever  written,  have 
not  survived  ;  but  what  evidence  there  is  points  decidedly  to  the 
custom  of  using  the  instruments  successively  in  groups,  each 
family  by  itself,  just  as  is  understood  by  the  term  “  consort  ”  in 
the  musical  annals  of  our  own  Tudor  and  Stuart  times.  Italian 
Intermezzi,  French  Ballets,  and  English  masques,  usually  produced 
for  entertainment  at  Royal  weddings  or  similar  festive  occasions, 
have  left  behind  them  the  mere  record  of  such  unorganized 
orchestras,  the  instruments  of  which  were  often  in  the  hands  of 
the  stage  players  or  dancers. 

The  establishments  maintained  by  Royal  or  noble  houses  in 
nearly  all  European  countries  in  the  sixteenth  century  include 
lists  of  musicians  and  the  instruments  they  played  on.  These 
and  the  records  of  German  “  Town  bands  ”  generally  show  a 
strong  preponderance  of  wind  instruments,  and  must  be  considered 
more  as  precursors  of  the  military  band  than  of  the  orchestra, 
though  the  grouping  of  some  instruments,  such  as  the  consistent 
association  of  cornetti  with  trombones,  of  trumpets  with  drums, 
and  the  alliance  of  shawms  or  oboes  and  bassoons  is  noteworthy, 
and  constantly  crops  up  in  the  unstable  constitution  of  the  wind 
sections  in  seventeenth  century  orchestras. 

The  direct  line  in  which  progress  in  orchestration  can  be 
definitely  traced  starts  from  a  more  slender  basis  than  these 
motley  collections  of  sixteenth  century  instruments  and  players. 
It  is  found  in  the  works  of  the  Italian  composers  who  at  the  very 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  resolutely  broke  away  from  the 
semi-modal  polyphony  of  the  time,  and  established  the  monody 
which  completely  changed  the  course  of  musical  art,  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  newly-invented  opera  and  oratorio  forged 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  modern  tonality  and  modem  music. 
It  is  from  these  desultory  scraps  of  instrumental  music,  the 
embryo  overtures,  the  introductory  and  concluding  passages  in 
early  opera,  variously  named  sinfonia,  sonata,  or  ritornello,  that 
the  larger  orchestral  forms,  overture  and  symphony,  have  been 
developed.  During  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  these 
efforts  were  met  by  the  then  growing  forms  of  string  music,  more 
chamber  than  orchestral  music,  which  through  the  string  sonata 
and  concerto  grosso,  in  the  hands  of  a  long  line  of  violinist- 
composers,  evolved  another  large  orchestral  form— the  concerto. 

Before  tracing  the  more  connected  story  of  orchestration  which 
conveniently  begins  with  the  first  surviving  opera  and  oratorio 
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scores  in  the  year  1600,  certain  instrumental  parts  of  earlier  date 
claim  some  attention. 

Such  sixteenth  century  instrumental  music  as  has  survived 
on  paper  is  principally  for  lutes  or  organs,  but  some  dances  printed 
in  part-books  may  conceivably  be  considered  as  having  some 
bearing  on  the  beginnings  of  orchestration.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
the  few  available  examples  are  the  dances  by  Tielman  Susato 
(died  circa  1654),  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1551.  They  are  arranged 
in  four  parts  and  are  described  on  the  title  page  as  being  “suitable 
for  performance  on  all  musical  instruments  ”.  Viols  or  any 
group  of  wind  instruments  would  no  doubt  easily  negotiate  these 
complacently  moving  parts  of  small  compass,  distinguished  from 
one  another  simply  as  Discant,  Contratenor,  Tenor,  and  Bass. 

An  early  French  ballet  provides  what  is  possibly  the  oldest 
existing  set  of  band  parts.  This  work,  entitled  Balet  comique  de  la 
Royne,  was  produced  by  Baltasar  de  Beaujoyeux — one  of  the 
earliest  of  known  violinists — in  1581,  and  was  printed  in  Paris 
in  1582.  The  dances  are  printed  in  the  form  of  five  parts  for 
instruments  labelled  respectively,  Superius,  2nd  Superius,  Contra, 
Tenor,  and  Bassus.  In  the  text  describing  the  Ballet 'a  large 
number  of  instruments  are  mentioned  as  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  dancers.  Some  music  by  oboes,  cornetti,  trombones,  “  et 
autres  instruments  de  musique  ”  provided  the  unwritten  overture 
to  this  ballet,  and  was  probably  nothing  more  than  the  usual 
preliminary  flourish  of  noisy  character  which  heralded  the 
beginning  of  dramatic  performances  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  in  this  fascinating  relic  are  of  interest, 
and  show  quite  accurate  pictures  of  a  bass  viol  and  another  viol, 
also  some  less  happy  representations  of  cornetti  and  a  few  other 
wind  instruments. 

The  first  dance,  put  into  score,  begins  thus:  (Example  2). 

An  attractive  Gavotte  from  the  same  work  has  often  been 
quoted1.  Other  dances  are  on  the  same  lines,  showing  five  well- 
distributed  parts  for  unnamed  instruments.  The  choice  of  five 
parts  is  significant  as  this  proved  to  be  the  standard  number  of 
parts  in  music  for  strings  for  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  date 
of  this  ballet. 

1  The  Oxford  History  of  Music,  Vol.  iii,  p.  220.  Oxford,  1901-6  ■ 
Grove,  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  Art.  “  Orchestration  "  London’ 
1900.  ’  ’ 
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Example  2 


Balet  comique  de 
la  Royne.  I58l) 


Le  Son  du  premier  balef 

en  5  parfie5. 


The  Sacrce  Symphonic  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  which  survive 
in  the  form  of  printed  part-books,  show  the  attitude  of  this 
prominent  Church  musician  towards  such  instruments  as  were 
deemed  worthy  of  being  included  in  the  musical  service  of  the 
Church  just  at  the  time  when  the  Monodists  were  making  their 
first  experiments  in  Music-Drama,  and  act  as  a  link  between  the 
vocal  polyphony  of  sixteenth  century  and  the  instrumental 
part-writing  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  distinguished 
organist  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  was  essentially  a  contrapuntist 
and  wrote  for  two,  three,  or  four  choirs  with  independent  parts 
for  cornetti,  violins,  trombones,  and  bassoons.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  ambiguity  as  to  the  instruments  required  ;  being  issued  in 
part-books,  each  book  is  necessarily  named.  The  parts  headed 
violini  prove  to  be  for  the  tenor  instrument  and  frequently 
descend  too  low  for  the  treble  violin,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to 
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group  these  instruments  as  a  self-contained  string  orchestra. 
Strings  and  wind  are  treated  alike  ;  they  are  simply  so  many 
instruments  capable  of  rendering  parts  which  are  similar  in 
character  and  compass  to  the  vocal  parts.  Balance  of  tone, 
tone-colour,  or  individual  technique  are  hardly  taken  into  account ; 
all  are  on  an  equality  and  unite  with  the  voices  in  a  rich  web  of 
severe  and  dignified  counterpoint.  While  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  characteristics  and  capabilities  of  voices,  trombones, 
violins,  or  cornetti,  the  latter  are  perhaps  the  most  active  and  are 
always  treated  as  the  treble  instruments  of  the  combination. 
The  following  extract  is  representative  of  the  bulk  of  Gabrieli’s 
instrumental  parts,  and  is  drawn  from  a  portion  marked  sinfonia  : 

[In  the  following  and  in  all  subsequent  examples,  the  G  or 
violin  clef  is  substituted  for  C  clefs  on  the  first  or  second  lines, 
and  for  the  G  clef  on  the  first  line  of  the  staff,  but  the  original 
clefs  are  always  shown  at  the  beginning  of  each  extract.  The 
notation  is  otherwise  only  modernized  where  necessary  to  facilitate 
reading.  For  this  purpose  time  and  key-signatures  are  sometimes 
altered  or  inserted  and  bar-lines  are  occasionally  introduced. 
The  grouping  of  quavers  and  all  shorter  notes  is  carried  out  in 
present-day  fashion,  and  the  old  diamond-shaped  notes  are 
replaced  by  their  modem  equivalents.  The  arrangement  of  the 
scores,  naming  of  instruments  and  other  features  are  otherwise 
represented  as  faithfully  as  modem  print  will  allow.  Any  word 
or  sign  in  brackets  is  not  in  the  original.]  (Example  3.) 

Antiphonal  treatment  of  choirs  was  a  feature  of  choral  music 
at  the  time,  and  this  is  carried  out  by  Gabrieli  to  a  limited  extent 
with  the  available  instmmental  forces,  but  without  any  very 
distinctive  grouping  of  tone-colours  ;  thus,  in  the  same  work 
the  "  Alleluia  ”  is  antiphonally  presented  on  two  groups,  the 
first  comprising  1st  Cornetto,  1st  Viola,  3rd  Trombone  (tenor), 
tenor  and  bass  voices  ;  this  is  answered  by  2nd  Cornetto,  2nd 
Viola,  1st,  2nd,  and  bass-trombones  and  alto  voice.  Some 
oddly  balanced  and  poorly  contrasted  groups  are  found  in  other 
works  of  Gabrieli,  for  example — one  cornetto  and  three  trombones 
alternating  with  one  viola  and  three  trombones.  Better 
contrasted  are  the  two  cornetti  answered  by  two  violas  which 
occurs  in  one  of  the  Symphonic  Sacra,  and  there  are  instances 
of  one  choir  plus  all  instruments  alternating  with  a  second 
unaccompanied  choir ;  but  on  the  whole,  sharp  contrasts  of 
tone-colour  are  either  not  understood  or  not  desired. 
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Example  3 


(j/oyarmt  6a6r/e/// 
(Sacrae.  Symphonia&j 
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Example  3  ( Continued ) 
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Of  instrumental  accompaniment  or  figuration  there  is  not  a 
trace  in  this  essentially  polyphonic  orchestration,  and  the 
characteristic  technique  of  individual  instruments  is  not 
recognized. 

Gabrieli’s  instrumental  conbinations  vary  slightly.  Anything 
from  two  to  six  trombones,  two  or  three  cornetti,  one  or  two 
violas,  and  sometimes  a  bassoon,  make  up  his  orchestra.  The 
addition  of  an  extra  choir  or  two  does  not  dismay  this  inveterate 
polyphonist,  nor  does  it  compel  him  to  resort  to  the  doubling  of 
vocal  parts  by  instrumental  voices.  His  desire  is  a  full  and  rich 
volume  of  tone  ;  co-operation  rather  than  individualism  is  his 
instrumental  creed,  and  an  impartial  distribution  of  material  his 
only  resource.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  these 
compositions.  Some  were  printed  in  1597  and  others  appeared 
collectively  in  1615,  two  or  three  years  after  Gabrieli’s  death,  so 
must  have  been  composed  at  the  very  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Gabrieli  was 
probably  the  first  to  write  independent  parts  for  string  and  wind 
instruments  in  Church  music,  and  soon  after  his  death  similarly 
constructed  works  by  Capella  and  Leone  were  printed  in  Venice, 
while  his  pupil  Heinrich  Schiitz  carried  the  same  style  and  the 
same  instrumental  combinations  into  Germany. 

These  examples  of  early  instrumental  part-writing,  drawn 
from  French  dramatic  and  Italian  ecclesiastical  art,  perhaps 
owe  their  prominence  to  the  fact  that  they  both  achieved 
the  distinction  and  permanence  of  print  in  their  own  time, 
and  are  not  necessarily  the  only  works  of  their  sort  written 
at  that  period. 

A  “  Dialogo  Musical  ”,  by  Baldassare  Donati  (1520-1603) 
entitled  Giudizio  d’ Amove  and  dated  1599  exists  in  manuscript ; 
it  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  what  may  be  the  earliest  known 
instance  of  the  employment  of  a  particular  feature  of  violin¬ 
playing — the  quickly-repeated  note,  an  effect  which  gives  vigour 
and  movement  to  the  music  without  involving  constant  change  of 
harmony.  This  thoroughly  orchestral  idiom,  neglected  by 
composers  who  were  much  pre-occupied  with  the  polyphonic 
movement  of  parts,  though  discovered  so  early,  hardly  became  a 
common  feature  in  orchestral  music  till  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  sinfonia  in  which  this  occurs  is 
written  in  three  parts,  probably  intended  for  treble  violins  and  a 
bass  string  instrument. 
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Example  4  (a)  and  (b) 

5/n/bn/cr  B.Donafi.(Giudizio  d 'amore.  1599) 
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Manuscript  music  is  easily  lost,  destroyed  or  forgotten  ;  other 
composers  whose  names  are  possibly  unknown  to  us  may  have 
produced  equally  significant  work  which  may  even  yet  come  to 
light.  As  it  is,  the  works  just  described  are  the  earliest  surviving 
examples  of  instrumental  music  which  can  be  considered  at  all 
orchestral  in  style,  and  are  all  the  more  interesting  as  they  just 
pre-date  or  overlap  the  time  of  the  earliest  work  by  the  Monodists, 
and  the  revolutionary  change  in  the  art  which  was  to  develop  in  a 
direction  ever  growing  more  and  more  favourable  to  the  production 
of  true  instrumental  and  orchestral,  as  distinguished  from  vocal 
music. 
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The  foregoing  shows  little  more  than  that  educated  musicians 
were,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  beginning  to  concern 
themselves  with  writing  for  instruments  which  had  for  so  long 
been  more  in  the  province  of  the  uneducated  or  itinerant  classes, 
those  who  learned  and  played  by  ear  and  could  not,  or  at  any  rate 
did  not,  write  down  what  they  played. 

That  instruments  could  play  in  parts  and  blend  their  tones 
as  well  as  voices  is  practically  all  the  foundation  and  precedent 
the  pioneers  of  orchestration  found  ready  to  hand  when  they 
began  to  devise  the  little  sinfonie  and  ritornelli  which  brighten 
up  the  bare  vocal  scores  with  basso-continno  of  the  first  music- 
dramas. 


CHAPTER  III 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  THE  INITIAL  PERIOD 

The  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  approximately  marks 
the  conclusion  of  the  initial  stage  in  the  history  of  orchestration. 
At  that  time  the  standard  four-part  string  orchestra  succeeded 
to  the  grouping  of  string  instruments  in  either  three  or  five  parts 
which  was  hitherto  the  rule  in  the  orchestral  works  of  Italian, 
French,  and  German  composers.  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1659- 
1725)  and  Henry  Purcell  (1658-1695)  are  the  most  prominent  of 
those  whose  scores  exemplify  the  axiom  that  strings  were  best 
handled  in  four  parts,  namely,  1st  Violins,  2nd  Violins,  Tenor 
Violins,  Violoncellos,  and  Double-basses,  the  last  two  playing 
the  bass  of  the  harmony  in  octaves  as  instruments  of  eight  and 
sixteen-foot  tone. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  string  orchestra  was  finally 
settled  in  constitution,  and  the  string-tone  produced  by  instruments 
entirely  of  violin  type  was  firmly  established  as  the  foundation- 
tone  of  the  orchestra. 

An  examination  of  scores  left  by  composers  whose  working 
lives  extended  from  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  till  near  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  demonstrate  the  state  and 
growth  of  orchestral  art  during  its  first  or  initial  period. 
Chronologically  this  will  carry  the  history  almost  into  the  time 
of  the  two  great  composers  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Bach  and  Handel,  who  with  Rameau  and  Gluck  in  turn 
touch  or  overlap  the  work  of  the  parents  of  modem  orchestration, 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  But  an  intermediate  period,  which  may 
conveniently  be  labelled  Scarlatti-Purcell,  must  be  sandwiched 
in  between  the  initial  and  the  Bach-Handel  periods. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  division  into  periods  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  method,  clearness,  and  as  an  aid  to  memory,  and 
is  based  on  the  work  of  these  composers  and  their  contemporaries 
rather  than  on  the  actual  span  of  their  lives. 

The  initial  period  embraces  the  work  of  the  most  prominent 
Italian  composers  before  the  time  of  Scarlatti,  namely  Cavalliere, 
Peri,  Monte verde,  Gagliano,  Landi,  the  two  Rossi’s,  Cavalli’ 
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Cesti,  Legrenzi,  Carissimi,  Stradella,  and  many  others  ;  Lulli, 
the  famous  composer  of  French  Ballet  and  Opera,  and  his  immediate 
successors ;  contemporary  Germans  such  as  Schiitz,  Albert, 
Tunder,  and  Hammerschmidt.  In  their  lives  and  by  their  work 
pre-dating  Scarlatti  and  Purcell,  these  composers  wrote  almost 
invariably  for  strings  in  either  five  or  three  parts,  with  an 
unsystematic  and  irregular  use  of  such  wind  instruments  as 
appeared  to  be  at  their  disposal  at  different  places  and  on  different 
occasions. 

To  the  present-day  musician  trained  on  an  educational  system 
of  four-part  writing,  the  grouping  of  voices  or  instruments  in 
four  parts  seems  natural  and  almost  inevitable.  This  convention, 
however,  did  not  exist  for  the  early  orchestral  composer,  to  whom 
it  was  equally  natural  to  write  in  five  or  three  parts.  Both 
systems  are  adopted  by  practically  all  composers  of  this  period, 
the  five-part  group  for  introductory  movements,  Sinfonie,  Ritornelli 
Dances,  Marches,  etc.,  also  to  double  choral  parts,  and  the  three- 
part  group  sometimes  for  entire  works,  and  often  for  accompanying 
vocal  solos  when  anything  but  a  figured-bass  part  was  provided  ; 
also  for  many  introductory,  intermediate  and  concluding 
Ritornelli.  “  Sinfonia  a  5  ”  is  a  frequent  heading  for  the  purely 
instrumental  overtures  which  occur  in  nearly  all  works  up  to 
the  advent  of  the  French  “  ouverture 

The  instruments  required  are  not  often  clearly  specified  in 
the  earliest  scores.  Written  directions  sometimes  state  that  the 
music  is  to  be  played  by  “  all  instruments  ”.  Composers  were 
apparently  content  to  write  so  many  parts,  and  to  leave  to 
chance,  custom,  varying  circumstances,  or  the  judgment  of 
others  the  decision  as  to  how  the  parts  should  be  distributed 
amongst  the  available  instruments.  The  only  guidance  provided 
is  the  clef  and  compass  of  each  part,  which  would  naturally 
be  made  the  first  consideration  when  allotting  the  already  written 
parts  to  instruments  of  varying  size  and  pitch.  Praetorius,  in 
his  Syntagma  Musicum  (1615-8)  gives  some  details  of  how  this 
process  of  fitting  instruments  to  parts  was  carried  out.  He 
writes,  that  if  the  part  was  written  with  the  G  clef,  or  with  the 
C  clef  on  the  second  line,  Discant  violins  or  cornetti  would  be  given 
that  part  to  play.  In  the  same  way  Tenor  and  Bass  instruments 
were  to  be  given  parts  with  appropriate  clefs,  in  short,  whatever 
part  suited  their  compass  best.  Composers  were  clearly  not 
much  concerned  with  balance  or  tone-colour.  The  effects  of 
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particular  combinations  of  instrumental  colour  could  hardly 
enter  into  their  calculations  when  a  part  was  liable  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  instruments  of  such  differing  tone-quality  and  weight  as 
either  violins  or  cornetti,  tenor  viois,  violins,  or  trombones,  bass 
viols,  bassoons,  or  bass  trombones.  This  seeming  indifference 
to  instrumental  effect,  however,  is  not  so  remarkable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  composer  as  a  rule  was  also  the  conductor, 
and  would  thus  prepare  the  performance  of  a  work  himself, 
allotting  the  parts  and  superintending  the  rendering  personally. 

Later  scores  hint  that  a  string  orchestra  was  intended  by  the 
occasional  appearance  of  the  words  violini  or  violons,  and  a  few 
give  exact  specifications  of  the  instruments.  From  these  one  may 
gather  that  the  most  common  arrangement  of  the  five-part  string 
orchestra  was  as  follows  :  ist  violins,  2nd  violins,  ist  tenors, 
2nd  tenors,  and  basses.  The  G  clef,  on  either  the  first  or  the 
second  line  of  the  staff  was  undoubted^  used  for  treble  violin 
parts,  but  the  alto  and  tenor  C  clefs  make  no  clear  distinction 
between  viols  and  violins  of  tenor  register. 

The  three-part  string  orchestra  appears  to  be  invariably  for 
two  treble  instruments  and  basses ;  clefs,  compass,  and 
occasional  directions  indicate  that  violins  were  universally  in 
favour  for  the  two  upper  parts.  The  basso-continuo  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  only  bass  part  provided  in  the  scores.  When  a  separate  bass 
part  for  string  instruments  is  written,  the  terms  violone  (large 
violin)  or  basses  des  violons  are  sometimes  attached,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  whether  the  eight  or  the  sixteen  foot-tone  instru¬ 
ments  were  intended,  or  whether  both  were  used  together1.  The 
word  violoncello  does  not  occur  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
by  which  time  viols  are  evidently  banished  from  the  orchestra 
except  for  occasional  solo  parts. 

Later  on  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  first  few  of  a  long  line 
of  practical  violinist-composers,  starting  with  Vitali,  Corelli, 
and  Torelli,  adopted  the  same  method  of  writing  two  violin  and 
a  bass  part.  To  them  and  their  successors  is  due  the  development 
of  true  violin  technique  which  by  the  end  of  the  century  had  given 
a  distinctive  style  to  music  written  for  string  instruments,  and  had 
finally  individualized  the  dull  and  ambiguous  parts  which  most 

1  Wamecke  in  Der  Kontrabass,  Hamburg,  1909,  states  that  double- 
basses  were  first  used  in  opera  at  Naples  in  1700,  and  from  the  same  date 
at  Vienna. 
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of  the  earlier  operatic  composers  impartially  distributed  between 
instruments  of  totally  different  capacity  and  tone-colour.  Masses 
of  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a  figure-bass  were  poured  out 
from  that  time  onwards,  and  a  similar  handling  of  the  string 
orchestra  in  three  parts  remained  a  strong  influence  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  in  spite  of  the  available  fourth  part  for 
tenor  instruments.  Much  of  the  work  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  their  contemporaries  is  actually  in  three  parts, 
the  violas  usually  following  the  course  of  the  bass  part  an 
octave  higher. 

In  many  cases  the  three-part  group  is  employed  throughout 
whole  works,  and  this,  with  an  unstable  selection  of  wind 
instruments,  points  to  the  probability  that  composers  often  wrote 
for  the  combination  of  instruments  available  in  particular 
orchestras.  A  MS.  copy  of  Cesti’s  La  Dori  (1663)  is  scored  entirely 
in  three  parts,  whereas  his  11  Pomo  d’Oro  (1667),  written  to 
signalize  a  festive  occasion  and  produced  with  all  the  lavish 
resources  of  the  Vienna  Opera  House,  is  scored  for  a  five-part 
string  orchestra,  and  contains,  in  addition,  parts  for  flutes, 
trumpets,  cornetti,  trombones,  and  bassoon  in  certain  movements. 

Cases  also  occur  in  which  the  same  work  has  evidently  been 
rearranged  to  suit  a  particular  orchestra.  The  MS.  copy  of 
La  Dori  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  three-part  version  referred 
to  above,  but  a  score  of  the  same  work  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Vienna  contains  an  entirely  different  overture  scored  fora  five-part 
orchestra,  and  several  other  Sinfonie  are  similarly  arranged  ; 
there  are  also  signs  in  the  Vienna  version  that  trumpets  were 
used.  Another  MS.  volume  in  the  British  Museum  contains  no 
less  than  eight  of  Lulli’s  operas  arranged  for  two  violins  and 
basses,  whereas  the  same  operas  in  the  printed  scores  published 
during  the  composer’s  lifetime  show  all  the  most  important 
instrumental  movements  in  the  usual  five-part  form. 

Full  scores,  such  as  they  are,  written  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century  show  little  actual  scoring  for 
instruments  apart  from  the  introductory  Sinfonie,  Ritornelli,  and 
occasional  dances.  As  they  stand,  the  orchestra  appears  to  be 
used  only  when  the  voices  are  silent ;  but  the  perfunctory  methods 
of  the  time  by  no  means  required  that  every  part  played  should 
be  written  out  in  the  score.  The  earliest  examples  often  give 
only  vocal  parts  and  the  basso-continuo,  with  written  directions 
to  the  effect  that  certain  instruments  are  to  play  in  particular 
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movements.  It  is  quite  probable  that  string  instruments  were 
meant  to  double  the  choral  parts,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that 
composers  would  take  the  trouble  to  write  out  such  duplicated 
parts  in  their  scanty  full  scores,  nor  incur  the  unnecessary 
expense  of  having  the  doubled  parts  printed  out  in  full  when  a 
work  was  published.  The  Ritornelli  usually  precede  and  follow 
the  vocal  parts  on  the  same  staff,  and  the  only  distinguishing  sign 
is  that  there  are  no  words  to  the  instrumental  music,  or  that  the 
word  Ritornelli,  or  sometimes  violini,  occurs  at  the  point  where  the 
instrumental  portions  begin.  Many  specific  cases  of  the  doubling 
of  chorus  parts  by  instruments  could  be  quoted.  It  occurs  in 
Monteverde’s  Orfeo  (1607)  and  in  Gagliano’s  Daphne  (1608).  The 
preface  to  the  latter  opera  includes  a  direction  to  the  effect  that 
an  introductory  Sinfonia  is  to  be  played  by  “  various  instruments, 
which  also  serve  to  accompany  the  choruses  and  to  play  the 
Ritornelli  In  neither  case  do  any  instrumental  parts,  except 
the  basso-continuo,  appear  in  the  score  of  these  choruses.  A 
later  instance  is  in  Matthew  Lock’s  Psyche  (1675)  ;  such  headings 
as  Chorus  and  violins  ”,  “  Song  and  Dance  accompanied  in  the 
chorus  with  kettledrums,  wind  instruments,  violins,  etc.”  appear 
frequently  where  only  vocal  parts  are  provided  in  the  score. 
Lulli  s  full  scores  were  printed  with  no  regard  for  either  expense 
or  economy  of  space  ;  in  these  the  string  parts  invariably  double 
the  chorus  parts  and  are  printed  out  in  full ;  but  few  composers 
had  their  scores  so  lavishly  printed  as  Lulli.  The  combination 
of  evidence  is  quite  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that  strings  as  a 
rule  played  in  unison  with  choral  parts  of  corresponding  range 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  it 
was  not  considered,  necessary  to  write  out  duplicate  parts  in  the  full 
scores. 

Emilio  del  Cavalliere’s  oratorio  Rappresentazione  di  Anima  e 
di  Corpo,  and  the  two  operas  entitled  Euridice  by  Peri  and  Caccini, 
are  the  earliest  surviving  examples  of  their  kind,  and  in  that  they 
all  date  from  the  year  1600,  constitute  unique  and  definite 
starting  points  in  the  history  of  these  two  important  musico- 
dramatic  forms. 

They  may  equally  well  be  utilized  to  represent  the  babyhood  of 
orchestration,  an  almost  imperceptible  beginning  of  a  distinctive 
appurtenance  to  musical  art,  the  conception  of  which  can  hardly 
have  been  suspected  by  its  unconscious  parents.  These  scores 
consist  of  vocal  parts  and  basso-continuo ,  the  latter  being 
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rendered  by  “  una  Chitarrina  alia  Spagnola  ”  and  “  un  Cimbaletto 
con  Sonaglino  ”  in  Cavalliere's  work.  This  composer  also  directs 
that  his  two  five-part  Sinfonie  and  the  few  scored  Ritornelli  are 
to  be  played  by  a  "  large  number  of  instruments  ” — gran  quantita 
di  stromenti.  That  instrumental  colour  and  effect  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  appreciated  at  that  time  seems  evident  from  the 
remark  in  the  preface  to  this  oratorio  that  a  good  effect — 
buonissima  effetto — would  result  if  a  violin  was  played  in  unison 
with  the  “  soprano  ”  throughout  the  work.  A  “  sonata  ”  for 
two  flutes,  two  Sinfonie  and  a  few  Ritornelli  are  the  only  bits  of 
specifically  instrumental  writing  in  the  whole  oratorio.  The 
un-named  parts  have  no  characteristics  through  which  they 
could  be  identified  with  particular  instruments,  and  are  in  style 
and  compass  similar  to  the  vocal  parts,  although  in  the  first 
Sinfonia,  after  a  few  bars  of  introduction,  the  uppermost  -part 
breaks  into  a  rhythm  which  certainly  shows  some  slight 
appreciation  of  instrumental  style: 


Example  5 
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Peri  s  Euridice  shows  even  less  actual  scoring  for  instruments, 
in  fact  nothing  but  a  Sinfonia  for  three  flutes  appears  in  the  score, 
and  then  only  to  represent  the  music  supposed  to  be  played  on 
a  triple  flute  by  one  of  the  characters  on  the  stage.  These  parts, 
written  close  together  and  of  very  limited  compass,  can  be  seen  in 
Grove  s  Dictionary 1 ,  also  in  Burney’s  History  of  Music2 3 . 

With  these  rudimentary  efforts  the  art  of  orchestration  made 
a  formal  though  hardly  recognizable  debut  in  the  first  year  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  started  the  composition  of  music 
designed  for  orchestral  instruments  on  its  path  towards 
emancipation  from  the  shackles  of  a  purely  vocal  style. 

The  art  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  foster-parent  whose 
enterprise  and  invention  gave  a  more  definite  standing  to  this 
J^ew  adjunct  to  musical  composition. 

Claudio  Monteverde  (1568-1643)  stands  out  as  the  first 
creator  of  orchestral  effect,  as  an  innovator  whose  daring  though 
unsystematic  handling  of  the  embryo  orchestra  proved  almost 
too  bold  for  immediate  absorption  into  the  current  language  of 
instrumental  music.  Plunging  headlong  into  the  heart  of  a  virgin 
art,  Monteverde  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  exploit  the  individual 
character  and  technique  of  instruments  in  order  to  intensify 
dramatic  feeling,  and  in  doing  so  hit  on  effects  which  at  that  time 
were  no  doubt  startling  as  they  were  novel. 

The  great  needs  of  the  orchestra  in  these  early  days  were 
organization  and  the  development  of  individual  styles  which 
should  be  peculiar  to  and  inseparable  from  the  music  allotted 
to  each  type  of  instrument.  Towards  a  properly  balanced 
organization  of  the  orchestra  as  a  whole  Monteverde  contributed 
little,  but  as  regards  variety  of  tone-colour  and  the  individualiza¬ 
tion  of  instrumental  parts  he  broke  the  ice  and  set  an  example 
which  his  more  timid  successors  were  slow  in  following. 

His  opera  Orfeo  (1607)  stands  out  as  the  first  prominent 
landmark  in  the  path  of  an  infant  art,  and  has  all  the  irresponsi¬ 
bly  and  precocity  of  unguided  but  enterprising  effort  at  the 
^threshold  of  unknown  and  limitless  possibilities. 

The  following  instruments  took  part  in  the  first  performance 
at  Mantua,  and  are  given  in  a  list  on  the  second  page  of  the 
printed  score3 : 

1  Article,  “  Opera  ”. 

2  Vol.  iv.,  p.  31. 

3  Two  editions  :  Venice,  1609  and  1615. 
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(a)  Duoi  Gravicembani. 

(b)  Duoi  Contrabassi  de  Viola. 

(c)  Dieci  Viole  da  Brazzo. 

(d)  Un  Arpa  doppia. 

(e) j  Duoi  Violini  piccoli  alia  Francese. 

(/)  Duoi  Chitaroni. 

(g)  Duoi  organi  di  legno. 

(h)  Tre  Bassi  da  gamba. 

(i)  Quattro  Tromboni. 

(j)  Un  Regale. 

(k)  Duoi  Cometti. 

(l)  Un  Flautina  alia  vigesima  seconda. 

(m)  Un  Clarino  con  tre  Trombe  sordine. 

These  may  be  explained  as  follows  : 

(а)  Two  keyboard -instruments  with  the  quill  or  jack-mechanism, 

i.e.,  Harpsichord,  Spinet  (more  usually  spelt  Clavicembali). 

(б)  Two  string  double-basses. 

(c)  Ten  arm-viols,  i.e.,  Discant  or  Tenor  Viols,  most  probably 
both. 

(i i )  One  harp,  double-strung. 

(e)  Two  ordinary  treble  violins. 

(/)  Two  bass  or  Archlutes. 

(g)  Two  organs  with  wooden  pipes, 

(h)  Three  bass  viols,  Viole  da  gamba. 

(i)  Four  trombones. 

(j)  One  small  (portable)  organ. 

(&)  Two  Cometti,  the  old  instrument  with  cup-shaped  mouthpiece 
and  finger  holes. 

(1)  One  small  flute  “  at  the  twenty-second  The  interval  of  a 
22nd  is  equivalent  to  three  octaves.  The  most  plausible 
explanation  of  a  “  flute  at  the  22nd  ”  is  that  offered  by 
Dr.  Kopfermann,  of  Berlin,  in  Goldschmidt’s  Studien  zur 
Geschichte  der  italienischen  Ofter  im  17  J ahrhundert1 .  He 
suggests  that  8  ft.  C.  was  the  standard  from  which  the  22nd 
was  measured.  An  instrument  with  a  fundamental  tone 
three  octaves  higher  than  8  ft.  C.  would  thus  be  one  foot  in 
length,  practically  an  octave  higher  in  pitch  than  the 
ordinary  two-foot  flute.  (Two  parts  for  Flautini  appear 
only  once  in  the  score,  but  the  instruments  necessary  to 

1  Leipzig,  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  1901,  p.  134. 
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play  the  parts  at  the  pitch  represented  would  have  to  be 
not  smaller  than  the  normal  two-foot  instrument.) 

(m)  One  trumpet,  the  8  ft.  instrument  in  C,  with  (and)  three 
muted  trumpets. 

A  list  of  "  personaggi  ”  appears  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
same  page  as  the  list  of  instruments,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  each  character  stands  opposite  to  the  name  of  an 
instrument,  Hawkins1  conceived  the  odd  notion  that  the  music 
sung  by  each  character  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  particular 
instrument  or  group  of  instruments.  Examination  of  the  score 
and  the  given  directions  provide  no  support  for  this  extraordinary 
idea3. 

It  would  be  very  misleading  to  imply  that  the  above  list 
represents  the  standard  constitution  of  orchestras  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  that  time  there  was  no  standard, 
unless  a  Clavicembalo  and  a  few  Lutes  can  be  called  an  orchestra. 
Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  state  that  this  combination  is  the  basis 
on  which  subsequent  orchestras  were  modelled.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  instruments  assembled  for  the  first  production 
of  the  opera,  a  private  performance  got  up  to  celebrate  some 
wedding  festivities  under  the  auspices  of  Monte  verde’s  employer, 
the  Duke  of  Mantua.  Any  theory  based  on  a  mere  examination 
of  this  list  gives  a  wrong  impression  which  will  only  be  corrected 
when  the  score  of  the  music  and  the  written  directions  for  its 
performance  are  considered  and  co-related.  Those  show  clearly 
that,  except  on  the  few  occasions  when  “  all  instruments  ”  are 
directed  to  play  together,  they  are  used  in  well-defined  groups,  of 
which  the  following  are  actual  and  representative  examples  : 

(a)  Two  Violins  with  Clavicembali  and  Chitaroni. 

{b)  Two  Violins  and  a  bass  viol  with  ditto. 

(c)  Two  Flautini  with  ditto. 

(d)  Five  viols  and  a  double-bass  with  ditto. 

(<?)  Three  viols  and  a  double-bass  with  ditto. 

(/)  Viols,  Bass  Viols,  Double-bass,  and  Organ. 

(g)  Cornetti,  Trombones,  and  Organs. 

(h)  Trombones,  Bass  Viols,  and  Double-basses. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Viols  and  Violins  are  not  combined 
to  form  a  complete  string  orchestra. 

1  History  of  Music,  Orig.  Ed.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  43o. 

2  Many  writers  have  adopted  (or  merely  copied  ?)  Hawkins’s  idea. 
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All  instruments — tutii  li  stromenti — are  required  to  play  the 
Toccata  (overture),  in  one  five-part  chorus,  and  in  two  or  three 
Sinfonie  ;  for  these  five  or  eight  staves  of  music  are  provided,  but 
particular  instruments  are  not  identified  with  each  staff  excepting 
the  trumpet  in  the  Toccata. 

These  tutti  are  more  akin  to  the  “gran  quantita  di  stromenti  ”  of 
Cavalliere’s  oratorio  than  to  any  modern  conception  of  an  orchestral 
tutti  in  which  each  set  of  instruments  is  provided  with  a  part. 
The  distribution  of  parts  would  no  doubt  be  carried  out  according 
to  the  principles  explained  in  Praetorius’  Syntagma  Musicum. 
Some  of  the  five-part  Ritornelli  and  the  concluding  dance — a 
Moresca — were  possibly  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  but  the  three- 
part  Ritornelli  are  clearly  marked  for  either  two  violins,  two 
cornetti,  or  two  flutes  and  some  string  bass  and  accompanying 
chordal  instruments,  while  others  in  five  parts  are  definitely  allotted 
to  nothing  but  viols  with  one  or  more  of  the  keyboard-instruments 
and  lutes.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  while  there  is 
plenty  of  vague  instrumentation,  the  more  clearly  specified 
groups  of  instruments  supply  some  considerable  variety  of  tone- 
colour,  but  that  as  each  group  is  used  fixedly  throughout  a  whole 
movement  or  scene,  the  contrasts  are  very  broadly  spaced  and  in 
this  way  inaugurate  a  principle  of  orchestration  which  remained 
in  force  for  rather  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  example  of 
Monte verde’s  manner  of  handling  a  group  of  viols.  This 
Ritornello  was  to  be  played  by  viols,  probably  discant  and  tenor, 
by  one  double-bass,  Clavicembalo  and  Chitaroni :  (Example  6). 

The  Ritornelli  for  violins  are  rather  brisker  and  more 
characteristic  :  (Example  7)  but  in  a  dramatic  scene  in  Act  IV 
the  violins  really  come  into  their  own  and  seem  to  wrench 
themselves  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  colourless  style  associated 
with  viol-playing.  Imitative  scale  passages  and  brilliant  runs 
in  thirds  are  interspersed  amongst  the  dramatic  utterances  of 
two  singers.  This  activity  is  then  handed  on  to  a  couple 
of  remarkably  agile  cornetti,  and  even  the  bass-viols  have  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  general  outburst  of  energetic  move¬ 
ment  :  (Example  8). 

Monteverde  literally  sets  a  new  pace  for  violins,  a  pace  which 
must  have  been  staggering  to  players  at  that  time,  and  sets  an 
example  by  which  neither  the  contemporary  nor  the  succeeding 
generation  of  composers  seems  to  have  profited. 
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Example  8 
t/onteverde.  (Orfeo)' 
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The  idea  of  a  voice  singing  to  a  soft,  sustained,  harmonic 
background  of  string-tone  has  long  been  a  commonplace,  but  was 
a  novelty  in  the  early  days  of  Monody.  The  next  example 
must  be  accounted  to  Monteverde  as  an  innovation.  It  is  for 
three  viols  and  one  double-bass  played  “  pian-piano,”  and  appar¬ 
ently  without  the  aid  of  the  ubiquitous  Clavicembali  or  Chitaroni : 
(Example  9). 

The  stirring  overture  of  Orfeo  probably  owes  its  character 
to  the  prevailing  custom  of  heralding  a  dramatic  performance 
by  three  fanfares  of  trumpets.  Monteverde  is  not  satisfied  with 
anything  the  trumpeters  may  care  to  play,  and  like  a  true  artist, 
writes  his  own  fanfare.  This  is  quoted  in  the  Oxford  History  of 
Music *,  and  is  in  five  parts  of  which  the  upper  part  is  headed 
“  Clarino  ” .  A  “  Clarino  ”  is  often  described  as  a  small  trumpet. 


Example  9 

Monteverde  (Orfeo)  FumoJona*  /e  a/trepvrt 

</<?  fre  r/o/e  e/a  6racc/o.  &  an  Cbn/ra6asso  c/e 
tf/o/cr  rocch/  pran  p/ano 


1  Vol.  iii,  p.  51. 
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probably  because  the  parts  are  always  high  in  pitch.  Clarino- 
playing  even  at  that  time  was  a  specially  cultivated  art  and  could 
only  be  carried  out  on  long  instruments.  Nothing  but  an  8  ft. 
trumpet1  could  play  the  consecutive  notes  of  Monteverde’s  part 
without  the  use  of  valves  or  slides,  and  trumpets  at  that  time  had 
neither.  That  the  bore  of  the  “  Clarino  ”  was  narrow  and  the 
cup  of  the  mouthpiece  shallow  is  generally  accepted,  but  other¬ 
wise  Clarino-playing  is  simply  the  use  of  the  higher  open  notes 
of  an  ordinary  long  trumpet  acquired  by  practice  with  a  suitable 
mouthpiece.  It  is  only  from  the  eighth  open  note  upwards  that 
adjacent  notes  can  be  obtained  on  any  brass  instrument  without 
either  valves  or  slides,  and  the  C  and  D  trumpets  alone  were 
long  enough  to  enable  players  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  reach 
that  portion  of  the  harmonic  series  lying  between  the  eighth  and 
sixteenth  open  notes.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  fanfare 
are  marked  “Quinta”,  “Alto  e  Basso”,  “ Vulgano 2  ”,  and 
“  Basso  ”  ;  they  are  all  obviously  designed  for  the  open  notes 

1  The  modem  C  Trumpet  is  a  4  ft.  instrument. 

2  The  term  "  vulgano  ”  has  baffled  many  historians.  Some  light  is 
thrown  on  the  matter  in  a  work  'vyritten  by  Girolamo  Fantini  and  published 
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of  trumpets,  in  fact  every  part  including  the  Vulgano  and  Basso 
could  be  played  on  an  8  ft.  trumpet,  nevertheless  the  directions  are 
that  all  instruments  are  to  take  part  in  this,  the  earliest  operatic 
overture  extant. 

In  the  Ballo  della  Ingrata,  another  work  of  Monteverde’s 
performed  about  the  same  time,  the  prelude — according  to 
Winterfeld1 — took  the  form  of  a  “thunderous”  noise  produced 
by  muffled  drums  playing  underneath  the  stage. 

Winterfeld  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  use  of 
instruments  in  some  church  pieces  by  Monteverde  grouped 
together  under  the  title  Sanctissimce  Virgini,  and  printed  in  1610. 
Two  cornetti  and  two  violins  in  turn  rush  about  in  thirds  or  in 
rapid  imitative  phrases  above  a  slow-moving  bass  and  vocal  parts. 
The  passages  are  similar  to  those  already  quoted  from  Orfeo, 
but  the  violinists  on  this  occasion  are  required  to  play  as  high  as 
the  fifth  position  on  the  E  string  ;  this  at  a  time  when  the  third 
position  was  considered  a  dangerous  and  giddy  height !  Later  on 
in  the  same  work  “  PiffarP” ,  violins,  cornetti,  trombones,  and  flutes 
play  in  succession  above  a  steady  bass  part,  and  provide  plenty 
of  varied  tone-colour.  More  logical  and  artistic  is  the  successive 
use  of  the  well-balanced  and  contrasted  groups  :  first  a  group  of 
two  violins,  tenors  and  basses,  then  two  cornetti  and  a  trombone, 
which  eventually  unite  with  the  choral  voices  in  building  up  a 
rich  and  sonorous  ensemble.  In  another  piece  two  cornetti  and 
three  trombones  alternate  with  a  body  of  string  instruments 
almost  the  identical  instruments  used  in  groups  of  mixed  tone- 
colour  by  Gabrieli  just  about  the  same  time. 


in  1636  at  Frankfort  under  the  title  Modo  per  imparar  a  sonar e  di  Tromba. 
According  to  Fantini  the  lower  open  notes  on  the  trumpet  were  named  as 
follows  : 


Fundamental  note  C 
2nd  open  note  C 
3rd  „  „  G 

4th  „  „  C 

5th  „  „  E 

6th  ,,  ..  G 


sotto  basso, 
basso, 
vurgano. 
striano. 
toccata, 
quinta. 


Fantini  s  vurgano”  and  Monteverde’s  “ vulgano ”  are  evidentlv 
the  same  thing,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  these  terms  were  applied 
to  the  actual  notes  or  to  the  parts.  Monteverde’s  “  vulgano  ”  part  is 
confined  to  one  note,  namely  the  same  G  which  Fantini  names  '*  vurgano  ”  • 

°J:her  h,aad  Monteverde’s  Quinta  part  embraces  the  four  open  notes’ 
Middle  C,  and  E,  G,  C,  above  it.  P  ' 


1  Von  Winterfeld,  Gabrieli  und  seine  Zeitalter  (Berlin,  1834). 

2  “  pipes  ”= shawms,  oboes,  or  flutes. 
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Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  few  surviving  works  by 
Monte verde  is  his  Combattimento  di  Tancredi  e  Clorinda,  pro¬ 
duced  in  1624  but  not  printed  till  1638.  In  this  piece  the  com¬ 
poser  presents  two  new  and  genuinely  orchestral  effects.  Both 
are  now  the  common  property  of  the  meanest  orchestral  composer 
and  arranger,  but  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  cannot  have 
been  other  than  startling  or  even  bewildering  novelties  to  ears 
unaccustomed  to  anything  but  a  polyphonic  movement  of  parts. 
Even  at  that  time  everybody  must  have  heard  string  players  twang 
the  strings  of  their  instruments  with  the  fingers,  but  only 
Monteverde  thought  of  using  this  as  an  orchestral  effect.  While 
the  fight  between  Tancredi  and  Clorinda  is  in  progress  he  directs 
the  players  to  discard  their  bows  and  to  strike  the  strings 
with  two  fingers,  in  short,  he  creates  the  pizzicato  effect.  If  his 
notation  is  not  quite  logical,  the  effect  is  there  all  the  same : 


1 


Example  10 

MonteVerde  (II  Combatfimanfo  1624 
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Example  io  ( continued ) 
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The  pizzicato  is  cancelled  by  “  Qui  si  ripiglia  I’arco  ”.  The  above 
passage  follows  one  which  contains  what  is  no  doubt  the  germ  of  the 
modem  tremolo.  The  power  to  reiterate  any  note  at  almost 
unlimited  speed  is  a  feature  of  bowed-string-instrument  playing 
which  is  shared  by  neither  wind  nor  keyboard-instruments. 
The  extract,  dated  1599,  by  Donati1  shows  that  this  feature  of 
string  playing  was  not  absolutely  unknown  before  the  time  of 
“  Combattimento  ”,  but  Monte  verde  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to 
make  full  use  of  the  effect  of  continuous  reiteration  of  notes  as  an 
accompaniment.  His  tremolo,  however,  is  a  measured  repetition 
of  semi-quavers,  and  in  effect  very  different  from  the  continuous 
buzz  of  the  modern  bow  tremolo.  It  was  nevertheless  a  novel  and 
essentially  orchestral  device,  one  which  could  only  have  been 
discovered  by  a  string  player  : 


Example  ii 


Montevterde  (II  combattimento  j 


1  See  Ex.  No.  4. 


4 
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When  the  music  was  printed  in  1638  Monteverde  took  the 
opportunity  of  relating  how  the  players  received  the  innovation. 
It  seems  that  they  hardly  took  it  seriously  and  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  they  should  move  their  bows  up  and  down  sixteen  times 
in  a  bar  only  to  produce  repetitions  of  the  same  note  !  At  first 
they  played  one  long  note  instead  of  sixteen  short  ones,  and 
apparently  required  some  persuasion  before  they  could  be  induced 
to  play  the  passage  exactly  as  Monteverde  had  written  it. 

Quite  as  significant  as  the  invention  of  these  effects  is  the 
fact  that  in  using  them  the  composer  necessarily  broke  away 
from  the  vocal  style  of  writing  for  instruments.  He  produces 
music  which  is  only  possible  on  string  instruments  played  with  a 
bow,  music  in  which  the  interest  is  that  of  harmony,  texture, 
and  tone-colour,  and  is  completely  independent  of  any  poly¬ 
phonic  or  imitative  movement  of  parts.  If  composers  had  only 
exploited  and  carried  on  such  beginnings  of  true  orchestration 
as  those  so  boldly  inaugurated  by  Monteverde,  the  dreary  progress 
through  a  wilderness  of  imitative  part-writing  in  the  seventeenth 
century  might  have  been  cut  out  of  the  story  of  orchestral 
evolution.  As  it  transpired,  Monteverde ’s  devices  remained 
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to  be  practically  re-discovered  by  later  generations,  and  did  not 
become  conventions  till  when,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
orchestral  writing  began  to  show  signs  of  breaking  away  from  a 
style  of  part  writing  which  was  only  a  further  growth  of  the 
vocal  polyphony  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  choice  of  four 
parts  for  his  string  orchestra  instead  of  the  usual  five  is  equally 
typical  of  Monteverde’s  independence,  and  had  to  wait  over 
fifty  years  for  general  confirmation  by  the  generation  of  com¬ 
posers  immediately  preceding  Bach  and  Handel. 

Of  Monteverde’s  many  operas  only  one  more  authenticated 
example  survives,  namely  L’Incoronatione  di  Poppea  (1642). 
This  opera  and  the  Scherzi  Musicals  (1628)  contain  “  Sinfonie  ” 
and  “  Ritornelli  ”  scored  for  two  violins  and  “  basso-continuo 
The  parts  are  often  decidedly  rhythmical  and  instrumental  in 
style,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  the  colour-contrasts  of  Orfeo,  or  the 
string  effects  of  Combattimento.  If  L’Incoronatione  represents 
Monteverde’s  maturity,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  lost  the  enter¬ 
prising  spirit  exhibited  in  the  orchestration  of  his  earlier  works,  and 
was  content  to  score  in  the  colourless  style  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  large  orchestra  of  Orfeo  remains  for  the  present  an 
isolated  example.  Only  the  recovery  of  several  lost  scores 
composed  by  Monteverde  could  reveal  whether  he  ever  repeated 
or  further  exploited  his  discoveries  in  a  virgin  field  so  full  of 
possibilities  and  so  strangely  neglected  by  composers  whose  work 
covers  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

After  Monteverde’s  Orfeo  quite  a  number  of  Italian  musicians 
turned  their  attention  to  this  form  of  composition,  and  the  records 
of  performances  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Bologna  bring  to  light 
several  new  names.  A  few  of  those  works  were  printed,  and 
together  with  those  surviving  in  MS.,  suggest  that  the  composers 
were  content  with  small  orchestras  in  which  the  “  Clavicembali  ” 
and  lutes  do  the  main  work  while  a  few  viols  or  violins  partici¬ 
pate  as  mere  accessories.  The  scores  as  a  rule  show  two  upper 
parts,  probably  intended  for  violins,  and  the  usual  basso-continuo, 
with  occasional  indications  that  some  wind  instruments  were  used 
to  double  the  string  and  choral  parts.  Of  such  are  Gagliano’s 
Daphne  (Florence,  1608)  containing  a  few  Ritornelli  in  three  parts  ; 
Quagliati’s  Cano  di  Fedelta  d’ Amour  (Rome,  1611)  in  which  the 
instrumental  portions  are  written  on  two  staves  marked  respec¬ 
tively  "  Violino  6  altro  soprano  ”  and  “  Cembalo,  Leuto,  Tiorba, 
e  altri  instromenti  ”  ;  Landi’s  Le  Morte  d’Orfeo  (Venice,  1619) 
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is  scored  in  three  parts  for  unnamed  instruments.  These  scores  are 
thin  and  featureless,  only  a  few  “  Ritornelli  ”  are  scored,  and  then 
without  any  attempt  at  orchestral  or  dramatic  effect.  Boschetti's 
Strali  d' Amove  (Venice,  1618)  has  no  instrumental  parts  beyond  the 
“  basso-continuo  ”,  but  Francesca  Caccini’s  Ballet  La  Liberazione 
di  Ruggiero  dall  Isola  d’Alcina  (Florence,  1625)  shows  a  few 
“  Ritornelli  ”  apparently  for  three  violins  and  basses,  one  for 
three  flutes,  and  another  for  four  viols  with  four  trombones 
and  keyboard  instruments  doubling  the  string  parts,  also  a  five 
part  chorus  played  by  five  viols,  lutes,  etc.,  these  instruments 
presumably  doubling  the  vocal  parts. 

Two  “  Ritornelli  ”  from  Mazzocki’s  opera  La  Catena  d' A  done 
(Venice,  1626)  will  serve  as  typical  examples  of  the  unenterprising 
orchestration  of  Monteverde’s  contemporaries.  No  instruments 
are  specified,  but  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  second  example 
between  the  part  which  is  evidently  intended  for  bass  string 
instruments  and  the  basso-continuo  part :  (Example  12). 

Gagliano’s  La  Flora  (1628)  and  Giacinto  Comachioli’s  Diana 
Schernita  (1629)  are  works  of  similar  type  produced  in  Rome  at 
this  period. 

The  evidence  of  these  various  scores  shows  that  although  the 
higher  viols  were  still  in  use,  composers  were  decided  in  their 
preference  for  violins  as  the  upper  instruments  of  the  string  group. 
Tenor  string  instruments  are  ignored  more  often  than  not,  just 
at  this  period,  and  though  there  are  instances  of  three  or  even  four 
treble  violin  parts  above  the  “  basso-continuo  ”  line,  the  three- 
part  string  orchestra  is,  on  the  whole,  the  favourite  combination. 
More  important,  however,  than  the  slightly  varying  constitution 
of  the  string  orchestra  is  the  fact  that  composers  did  write  princi¬ 
pally  for  strings.  •  It  was  probably  all  to  the  good  that  they 
should  learn  to  handle  the  strings  first,  and  that  this  most  suitable 
and  elastic  medium  of  expression  was  selected  for  their  instru¬ 
mental  movements  rather  than  the  more  unmanageable  wind- 
combinations.  Their  very  lack  of  enterprise  may  have  proved 
to  be,  after  all,  progress  in  the  right  direction. 

1634  is  the  date  of  publication  of  another  opera  by  Landi, 
named  II  S’Alessio.  In  this  work  the  composer  handles  his 
orchestra  with  much  more  confidence  and  with  quite  a  good  idea 
of  instrument  effect.  Players  on  tenor  string  instruments  seem 
to  have  been  either  scarce  or  incompetent  in  Rome  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century ;  whatever  the  reason,  Landi  scores  his 
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Example  12  ( a )  and  ( b ) 
Mazzocki  (  La  Catena  d'A done  162b J 
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opera  for  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  violins  with  a  bass  part  for  harps, 
lutes,  theorbos,  and  “  Violoni l”  in  addition  to  a  figured  bass  part 
marked  ‘  ‘  Gravicembalo  The  instrumental  movements  are  longer 
and  more  important  than  in  the  same  composer's  Morte  d’Orfeo, 
and  if  the  music  is  sometimes  light  and  rather  trivial,  Landi 
seems  to  know  exactly  what  he  wants  and  how  to  get  it.  He 
also  knows  how  to  write  a  score  clearly  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  chance.  The  contrast  between  loud  and  soft  in  one  of  the 
longer  “  Sinfonie  ”  is  an  unusual  feature  in  music  of  that  date : 


1  Large  violins,  i.e.,  double-bass  or  ’cello. 
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Landi’s  frequent  use  of  repeated  notes  is  quite  a  legitimate 
feature  of  string  technique,  and  points  more  in  the  direction  of 
progress  in  orchestration  than  the  imitative  polyphony  of  so 
much  instrumental  music  produced  at  that  time  : 


Example  14 


Landi  (II  5'Alessio) 
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A  big  six-part  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  is  provided 
with  independent  parts  for  violins,  an  unusual  if  not  quite  novel 
procedure  in  opera  up  to  that  date,  while  another  “finale 
is  for  eight-part  chorus  with  well-timed  entries  by  the  strings 
in  a  body,  thus  providing  welcome  changes  of  tone-colour  in  a 
manner  which  only  became  common  at  a  much  later  date.  After 
Monteverde,  Landi  certainly  merits  next  place  amongst  those 
who  mothered  the  infant  art  of  orchestration.  His  decided 
sense  for  instrumental  style,  added  to  the  welcome  precision 
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with  which  the  music  is  put  down  on  paper  make  his  II 
S’Alessio  quite  a  bright  spot  in  a  period  of  annoyingly  vague 
scores  and  apparent  indifference  to  orchestral  effect. 

The  shortage  of  tenor  string  players  in  Rome  again  seems 
apparent  in  1637,  the  date  of  Michel  Angelo  Rossi’s  Erminia 
sul  Giordano.  This  work  is  scored  for  treble  violins  and  basses. 
In  this  case  the  composer  does  not  abandon  the  five-part  grouping; 
he  scores  his  opera  for  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  violins,  “  violone  ”, 
and  “  basso-continuo  per  tutti  gli  stromenti  ”.  The  first  “  Sin- 
fonia1”,  with  its  fugal  entries  by  all  four  violin  parts  in  turn, 
is  brisk  and  decidedly  instrumental  in  style.  Another  “  Sin- 
fonia  ”,  several  “  Ritornelli  ”  and  a  group  of  dances  unite  in 
giving  considerable  'prominence  to  the  orchestral  music  in  this 
opera. 

The  names  of  Vittoria  Loretto  and  Luigi  Rossi  should  kbe 
included  amongst  the  early  Italian  composers  of  opera  whose 
work  belongs  to  the  first-half  of  the  century  and  precedes  that 
of  the  mid-century  group — Cavalli,  Cesti,  etc.  The  prologue 
to  Luigi  Rossi’s  II  Palazzo  Incantato  (1642)  is  scored  for  an 
unusually  constituted  string  orchestra.  Two  violin  parts  are 
written  in  addition  to  a  complete  five-part  group  of  viols.  The 
viols  actually  accompany  the  voice  part,  and  in  between  the  vocal 
phrases  the  two  violin  parts  are  super-imposed. 

Occupying  an  important  position  amongst  the  composers  whose 
work  served  to  develop  and  establish  the  new  harmonic  style 
of  choral  music,  Carissimi  (1604-74)  contributed  comparatively 
little  towards  the  growth  of  a  corresponding  instrumental  style. 
His  many  sacred  vocal  works  contain  short  Sinfonie  for  a  three- 
part  orchestra,  presumably  two  violins  and  basses,  and  to  the 
choruses  and  vocal  solos  two  violin  parts  are  often  added  in  a 
semi-independent  manner.  These  two  upper  parts,  which  are 
written  close  together  and  have  a  faintly  instrumental  character, 
give  a  little  variety  of  colour  by  occasionally  interrupting  the  flow 
of  the  vocal  phrases. 

From  the  above  survey,  covering  the  work  of  Italians  between 
1600  and  1650,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  colour  contrasts  and  string 
effects  of  Monteverde’s  Orfeo  and  his  Combattimento  stand  almost 
alone  as  achievements  in  orchestral  effect  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 

1  See  The  Oxford  History  of  Music,  Vol.  iii,  p.  149  ;  also  Botstiber’s 
Geschichte  der  overture,  p.  234. 
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were  carried  no  further  even  by  that  composer  himself.  The 
true  gain  to  the  orchestra  so  far,  was  the  gradual  emergence 
or  a  more  or  less  organized  string  orchestra.  Independent  writing 
for  wind  instruments  was  yet  to  come,  the  grouping  of  wind  in 
families  of  wood-wind  and  brass  was  hardly  even  suggested,  and 
little  advantage  was  taken  of  the  effect  of  sharply  contrasting 
string  and  wind-instrument  tone  by  alternation.  String  music 
had  gained  in  activity  of  movement  but  had  hardly  touched  any¬ 
thing  like  passage-work,  figuration  or  bow  effects,  in  spite  of 
Monte verde’s  suggestive  lead. 

In  the  meantime  a  few  Italian  Church  composers  had  carried 
on  Gabrieli’s  style  of  writing  independent  parts  for  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  and  his  pupil  Heinrich  Schiitz  [(1585-1672),  who  had 
attained  a  foremost  position  amongst  the  composers  of  his  own 
country,  supplies  some  of  the  earliest  examples  of  instrumental 
part-writing  in  association  with  the  sacred  vocal  music  then  being 
cultivated  in  Germany. 

Schiitz  revisited  Italy  after  Gabrieli’s  death  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  musical  progress  in  that  country,  but  on 
the  whole  remained  faithful  to  the  teaching  of  his  master  and 
followed  Gabrieli’s  style  both  in  the  selection  and  handling  of 
his  instruments.  Cornetti,  trombones,  and  bassoons  are  used 
much  as  in  Gabrieli’s  works,  with  perhaps  a  special  fondness  for 
bassoons  ;  some  of  his  vocal  numbers  are  accompanied  by  nothing 
but  three  bassoons  which,  in  the  Sinfonie,  solemnly  chase  one 
another  up  and  down  in  scale  and  arpeggio  passages.  The 
Sinfonia  a  5  for  unnamed  instruments  figures  in  several  of  his 
scores,  while  trumpets  and  drums  make  an  occasional  appearance 
by  themselves. 

When  not  writing  for  wind-instruments,  Schiitz  employs  a 
three-part  group  of  strings,  two  violins  and  basses,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  organ,  carry  out  the  instrumental  portions 
of  his  large  collections  of  sacred  vocal  works  called  Symphonies 
Sacrce  or  Deutche  Concerte.  The  following  extracts  from  Book 
II  of  the  above  illustrate,  (a)  his  usual  way  of  treating  the  two 
violins  in  imitation  and  ( b )  a  quite  exceptional  passage  in  which 
he  shows  himself  alive  to  the  fact  that  instrumental  parts  need 
not  necessarily  be  modelled  on  the  style  of  vocal  or  organ  music. 
In  his  anxiety  to  produce  something  stirring  Schiitz  stumbles  on 
a  passage  of  trumpet-like  character  : 
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Example  15  (a)  and  (b) 
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Some  odd  instrumental  combinations  from  a  work  on  the 
subject  of  John  the  Baptist  by  a  little  known  German  named 
Daniel  Bollius,  and  dating  from  not  later  than  1628,  will  help  to 
show  what  a  primitive  conception  of  blend  and  balance  was 
current  at  that  time  amongst  the  church  composers  who  were 
pioneers  in  that  very  sphere  of  musical  art  which  paved  the  way 
for,  and  culminated  in,  the  work  of  Bach  : 

An  introduction  for  two  cornetti  and  one  bassoon. 

A  Sinfonia  for  two  violins,  viola  bastarda  and  organ. 

A  Sinfonia  for  three  flutes. 

A  Sinfonia  for  one  cornetto,  one  violin,  flute  and  bass. 

Albert  (1604-c.  57),  Hammerschmidt  (1611-75)  and  Tunder 
(1614-67)  were  amongst  the  German  church  composers  and 
organists  who  followed  and  carried  the  instrumental  lead  of 
Schiitz  just  over  the  mid-century,  forming  links  in  the  chain 
which,  through  Buxtehude  and  others,  connected  the  work  of 
Schiitz  with  that  of  Bach. 

Some  of  the  Arien  by  Albert — a  nephew  of  Schiitz — are  scored 
for  1st  and  2nd  violins,  1st  and  2nd  tenors,  basses  and  bassoons,  a 
well-blended  group  much  more  suitable  for  his  purpose  than  the 
odd  and  rather  clumsy  combinations  of  his  more  famous  uncle. 

Andreas  Hammerschmidt  largely  favoured  the  three-part 
string  group,  and  gave  his  violins  some  added  briskness,  but 
confined  these  instruments  to  either  a  polyphonic  and  imitative 
motion  or  a  simultaneous  progress  in  thirds  or  sixths. 

Franz  Tunder  employed  both  three  and  five-part  string  groups 
with  much  better  effect.  Patterns  based  on  rhythmical  figures 
and  reiterated  notes  often  give  his  violin  figures  a  more  thoroughly 
orchestral  character  :  (Example  16). 
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and  some  colour-contrasts  between  violins  and  tenors,  added  to 
a  good  idea  of  how  to  bring  in  the  whole  body  of  strings  with 
good  effect  at  the  right  moment,  reveals  a  stronger  sense  for 
instrumental  fitness  than  was  shown  by  his  German  contem¬ 
poraries. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  THE  INITIAL  PERIOD  ( continued ) 

Amongst  the  Italian  composers  who  followed  Monte verde  and  his 
contemporaries,  Cavalli  (1600-76),  Cesti  (1620-69)  an(l  Legrenzi 
(1625-90)  contribute  most  to  the  development  and  urgently 
required  steadying  of  the  orchestral  body.  All  of  them  volum¬ 
inous  composers  of  opera,  it  is  only  by  the  medium  of  odd  surviving 
scores  of  their  works  that  we  are  able  to  follow  the  course  of 
orchestration  till  the  time  when  Lulli  became  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  an  ever-increasing  stream  of  dramatic  composers. 

Increased  reliance  on  the  string  orchestra  is  a  most  satisfactory 
feature  in  the  work  of  this  generation.  The  five-part  string 
orchestra  is  standard,  although  three  parts  generally  suffice  for 
accompanying  vocal  solos,  and  sometimes  for  entire  works.  The 
basso-continuo  part  still  remains  the  backbone  of  these  scores  and 
never  ceases  from  beginning  to  end.  Strings  play  all  sinfonie 
and  riiornelli,  sometimes  accompany  the  choruses,  (and  only 
occasionally  the  solos. 

An  improving  violin  technique,  which  on  the  whole  takes  the 
form  of  increased  activity  and  brightness,  is  reflected  in  the  string 
parts  of  these  mid-century  Italian  composers.  Cesti  in  partic¬ 
ular  makes  his  violins  bustle  about,  and  though  the  instruments 
are  not  named  in  a  MS.  copy  of  his  La  Don  (1663),  there  is  no 
mistaking  them  for  anything  but  violin  parts :  (Example  17). 

As  alternatives  to  this  imitative  style  composers  of  the  period 
have  little  to  offer  but  a  solid  harmonic  structure  or  the  easy 
device  of  writing  two  violin  parts  in  consecutive  thirds. 

Cavalli’s  Giasone  (1649)  °Pens  with  a  sinfonia  for  a  five-part 
orchestra.  The  instruments  are  not  named  in  the  score,  and  the 
parts,  written  in  solid  harmony,  have  no  particular  instrumental 
character.  The  remaining  sinfonie  and  several  ritornelli  are  scored 
in  three  parts,  while  a  few  of  the  vocal  solos  have  similar  accom¬ 
paniments  which  could  hardly  be  intended  for  anything  but 
violins  and  basses.  An  example  of  Cavalli  s  violin  parts  in  thirds 
can  be  seen  in  Groves’  Dictionary  under  the  article  opera,  and 
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Example  17 
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a  few  from  the  same  composer’s  Erismena  are  given  in  Burney’s 
History  of  Music \  Several  examples  of  three  and  five-part  string 
music  by  Cavalli,  Cesti,  and  Legrenzi  are  quoted  in  the  Oxford 
History  of  Music*,  and  are  representative  of  what  these  composers 
did  with  string  instruments. 

Parry  also  quotes  a  passage3  from  Cesti’s  II  Porno  d’Oro  (1667-8) 
which  he  maintains  is  a  “  shuddering  ”  chorus.  It  is  by  no  means 


1  Vol.  iv,  p.  69. 

2  Vol.  iii,  chap.  4. 

3  The  Oxford  History  of  Music,  Vol.  iii,  p.  176,  Ex.  145b. 
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clear  that  these  parts  were  intended  for  voices  ;  the  evidence  of 
the  clefs  points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  string 
parts  over  which  a  mysterious  wavy  line  — — ■  is  drawn  and  which 
may  indicate  some  sort  of  vibrato  or  tremolo  effect.  The  choral 
parts  throughout  the  work  are  written  in  four  or  eight  parts  with 
the  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass  clefs,  whereas  the  five-part 
string  orchestra  is  almost  invariably  furnished  with  G  (or  violin) 
clefs  for  1st  and  2nd  violins,  soprano  clefs  for  1st  tenors,  alto 
clef  for  2nd  tenors,  and  bass  clef  for  basses  and  continuo.  The 
clefs  in  the  alleged  “  shuddering  ”  chorus  parts  correspond 
exactly  to  the  clefs  used  for  the  string  orchestra,  moreover  the 
five-part  grouping  adds  weight  to  the  evidence  that  these  parts 

Example  18 
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were  intended  for  strings.  A  similar  wavy  line  occurs  over 
repeated  notes  for  strings  in  a  few  scores  of  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  fairly  frequent  in  eighteenth  century  scores,  but 
no  quite  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  meaning  can  be  offered  1  2. 

In  addition  to  the  string  parts,  scores  of  this  period  occasion¬ 
ally  include  parts  for  wind  instruments.  In  operatic  scores 
trumpets  are  the  most  favoured,  flutes  and  bassoons  occur  less 
frequently,  and  cornetti  and  trombones  very  rarely.  Drums 
were  probably  used  in  connection  with  trumpets,  but  specific  parts 
for  drums  rarely  appear  in  scores.  These  wind  instruments 
are  sometimes  clearly  specified,  as  in  the  score  Cesti’s  II  Pomo 
d  Oro,  but  too  often  only  vague  hints  suggest  that  other  than 
string  instruments  are  intended.  For  example,  in  Cavalli’s 
early  opera  Le  Nozze  di  T eti  e  Peleo  (1639)  when  a  chorus  of  soldiers 

1  See  Forsyth’s  Orchestration  (London,  1922),  p.  350. 

2  See  Ex.  No.  41. 
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sing  the  words  “  corni  e  tamburi  ”,  and  later  “  e  trombe,  e  trombe  ’, 
some  parts  are  provided  which  may  be  meant  for  trumpets,  and 
some  quickly  repeated  notes  of  lower  pitch  on  another  line  of  the 
score  are  conceivably  to  be  played  by  hunting  horns.  The  same 
work  includes  a  short  movement  headed  “  Chiamata  alia  Caccia 
in  which  five  parts  are  provided.  The  upper  four  parts  are 
repeated  triplets  on  the  notes  of  the  common  chord  of  C,  and 
strongly  suggest  the  use  of  horns.  Another  suggestive  case  is  the 
following  from  Cesti’s  La  Dori  as  shown  in  the  Vienna  MS.  If 
the  composer  did  not  introduce  trumpets  and  drums  at  this 
point  he  certainly  missed  an  opportunity  !  (Example  18.) 

IlPomo  d’Oro  is  more  fully  orchestrated  than  most  operas  at 
that  period.  The  five-part  string  orchestra  is  freely  used  for 
sinfonie,  ritornelli,  and  occasionally  with  solos  or  choral  voices, 
either  in  solid  vertically  planned  harmony  or  in  a  manner  which 
derives  its  character  from  the  contrapuntal  movement  of  parts, 
as  in  the  following  extracts  : 


Example  19  (a)  and  (b) 
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Variety  of  colour  in  the  string  music  is  secured,  not  by  varying 
the  treatment,  but  by  replacing  the  ordinary  string  orchestra 
by  a  group  of  nothing  but  viols,  and  in  one  scene  what  appear  to 
be  two  similarly  constituted  string  orchestras  are  used  anti- 
phonally.  The  violin  parts  freely  cross  one  another  in  imitation 
and  frequently  ascend  high  enough  on  the  E  string  to  require 
the  use  of  the  third  position. 

The  standard  group  of  Ecclesiastical  wind  instruments,  two 
corneth,  three  trombones,  and  a  bassoon,  alone  undertake  the 
entire  instrumental  parts  in  one  long  vocal  solo,  and  are  respons¬ 
ible  for  two  ritornelli,  one  of  which  is  harmonically,  and  the 
other,  contrapuntally  planned.  For  a  martial  flavouring  Cesti 
turns  to  trumpets  ,  the  parts  are  in  C  and  in  semi-clarino  style  : 
(Example  20)  but  in  one  scene  with  chorus  the  trumpets  are 
alternated  with  strings  in  a  manner  which  only  became  common 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries  :  (Example  21). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  trumpet  parts  in  this  scene 
the  nth  open  note  is  used  both  as  F  and  as  F  sharp  ;  also  that  the 
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two  trumpeters  are  on  an  equal  footing,  and  play  the  upper  part 
in  turn. 

Two  flutes,  playing  mostly  in  their  lower  octave,  replace  the 
violins  in  one  fitotnsllo  and  complete  the  catalogue  of  Cesti  s  use 
of  his  orchestral  resources  on  an  occasion  when  he  appears  to  have 
had  a  free  hand  in  the  choice  of  instruments. 

The  scene  from  which  the  last  quotation  is  drawn  is  one  of 
few  in  which  distinct  tone-colours  are  combined  or  contrasted. 
Otherwise  the  general  principle  of  colour  distribution  follows  the 
plan  of  Monteverde’s  Orfeo  almost  in  detail.  The  use  of  one 
tone-colour  for  each  scene,  the  separation  of  viols  and  violins, 
the  combination  of  cornetti  and  trombones,  all  these  coincide. 
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strangely  with  Monte verde’s  example  of  just  sixty  years  earlier. 
The  gains  of  the  orchestra  in  that  period  were,  a  more  complete 
and  better  balanced  group  of  strings  and  a  more  precise  method 
of  indicating  in  the  score  the  parts  allotted  to  particular  instru¬ 
ments.  Other  gains,  such  as  the  improved  part-writing  and  more 
modem  harmony  are  the  result  of  general  progress  in  musical  art 
and  in  the  technique  of  composition  rather  than  of  any  increased 
sense  for  orchestral  colour  and  effect.  But  the  parallel  of  Orfeo 
and  II  Pomo  d’Oro  fails  in  one  significant  aspect,  namely,  that, 
whereas  Orfeo  was  a  solitary  example,  a  pioneer  work,  a  work  of 
experiment  and  innovation,  Cesti’s  opera  exemplifies  the  same 
principles  as  conventions  or  common  property. 

Example  21 


i7th  century,  the  initial  period 
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Although  shawms  or  oboes  were  used  in  open-air  bands  before 
and  during  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  not  till  after  the  middle 
of  that  century  that  they  begin  to  be  regularly  associated  with 
string  instruments  in  the  works  of  the  better  class  of  composers. 
The  French  in  particular  had  developed  the  use  of  oboe  bands  for 
military  purposes,  and  Lulli,  who  undertook  the  organisation  of 
French  Military  bands  in  his  time,  composed  or  arranged  numerous 
marches  for  oboes  of  different  sizes.  This,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  players,  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  regular  appearance 
of  those  instruments  in  his  operatic  scores,  and  his  prominence  and 
example  for  the  fact  that  from  this  time  onwards  oboe  parts 
are  rarely  absent  from  any  score  in  which  parts  for  wind- 
instruments  are  included.  From  about  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  and  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries  they  absorb  more  attention  than  is  given  to  either  flutes 
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or  bassoons,  and  share  with  trumpets  the  most  important  position 
amongst  the  wind  instruments  of  the  orchestra. 

An  Italian  by  birth,  Jean  Baptiste  Lulli  (1633-87)  by  his  life 
and  work  belongs  to  the  succession  of  French  operatic  com¬ 
posers  which,  from  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  onwards,  took  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
orchestral  art.  The  period  of  Lulli’s  activity  begins  with  his  early 
Ballet  Alcidiane  in  1658  and  extends  till  the  year  of  his  death  in 
1687. 

By  nature  ambitious,  a  courtier,  schemer,  and  successful 
organizer,  Lulli  attained  the  position  of  musical  dictator  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  and  between  1670  and  1687  com¬ 
posed  and  produced  a  series  of  some  twenty  operas.  These  were 
printed  in  full  score  during  the  composer’s  lifetime  or  soon  after 
his  death,  and  afford  ample  means  of  assessing  the  value  of  his 
contribution  to  the  art  of  orchestration. 

As  example  and  precedent  he  had  before  him  the  work  of 
Cambert  and  the  earlier  ballet  composers  ;  he  had  been  associated 
with  Cavalli  in  some  operas  which  that  composer  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy  for  production  in  Paris.  His  early  musical 
experience  was  that  of  a  practical  violinist  and  director  of  the 
“  petits  violons  ”  of  the  king. 

More  consistent  than  progressive,  Lulli  uses  his  orchestra 
methodically  and  with  an  almost  routine  regularity  of  stvle1 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  career.  His  merits  are  those  of  one 
who  establishes  or  confirms  rather  than  of  one  who  discovers  or 
invents. 

To  the  standard  five-part  string  orchestra  he  entrusts  all  his 
overtures,  dances,  marches,  and  purely  instrumental  movements, 
also  the  duty  of  duplicating  chorus  parts,  and  only  occasionally 
of  providing  accompaniment  to  vocal  solos.  The  latter  are  as  a 
rule  furnished  with  nothing  but  a  bare  bass  part,  and  when 
instrumental  parts  are  written  they  are  more  often  than  not 
for  only  two  violins,  or  even  for  two  flutes  or  oboes,  and  basse- 
continue.  Ritornelli  are  likewise  generally  scored  for  a  three-part 
orchestra.  ^ 

Flutes  and  oboes  are  given  parts  in  all  Lulli’s  operas,  but 
only  play  on  an  average  in  about  six  or  seven  scenes  in 'each 


1  According  to  Hal<5vy,  Lulli  wrote  only  the  vocal  and  bass  parts  of 
and°CoriassIeaVinS  °rchestral  Parts  to  be  filled  in  by  his  pupils,  Lalouette 
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opera.  They  are  used  in  dances,  marches,  and  sometimes  in 
ritornelli,  but  there  is  as  a  rule  no  written  part  for  them  in  the 
fuller  ensemble  of  the  finale  to  each  act. 

Trumpets  and  drums  are  drawn  on  for  special  scenes  only. 
Bassoons  appear  irregularly  in  the  scores,  and  some  unusual1 2  or 
obsolete  instruments  are  specified  here  and  there  in  particular 
operas  but  are  not  part  of  Lulli’s  regular  instrumental  stock-in- 
trade. 

On  many  pages  of  the  scores  the  word  violons  is  printed  just 
underneath  the  1st  violin  line  ;  this  is  the  signboard  of  the  string 
orchestra,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  lower  staves  are 
for  the  remaining  string  parts,  although  bass  instruments  normally 
share  a  line  of  the  score  with  the  basse-continue.  The  1st  violin 
staff  is  written,  according  to  French  custom,  with  the  G  clef  on  the 
first  line,  and  the  inside  parts  are  noted  respectively  in  the  soprano 
mezzo-soprano,  and  alto  clefs3  ;  when  a  separate  staff  is  provided 
for  string  basses  it  is  marked  basse  des  violons  and  the  bass  clef 
is  used. 

In  spite  of  the  different  clefs,  the  two  upper  parts  could  be  for 
nothing  but  treble  violins ;  the  fourth  part  is  clearly  for  tenor  violins 
or  viols  ;  the  third  part  (mezzo-soprano  clef)  might  be  another 
violin  part  as  far  as  the  usual  compass  of  the  part  is  concerned, 
however,  a  few  solitary  notes  of  lower  pitch  than  the  G  string  of 
the  violin  mark  the  instrument  as  a  tenor.  The  words  basse  des 
violons  seem  to  imply  that  the  instruments  were  ’cellos  and  not 
bass  viols,  though  the  latter  were  not  yet  obsolete  in  orchestras 
at  the  time  when  Lulli  flourished.  There  is  nothing  in  the  scores 
to  show  whether  double-basses  were  included  in  the  combination 
or  not. 

A  representative  example  of  Lulli’s  scoring  for  strings  would 
be  assured  by  taking  at  random  almost  any  page  of  full  score 
from  amongst  hundreds  on  which  string  parts  occur.  Except 
for  occasional  entries  in  fugal  manner,  all  the  instruments  play 
continuously  together.  The  part-writing  is  neither  a  wholly 
horizontal  polyphony  nor  a  merely  vertically  planned  harmonic 

1  Some  parts  for  trompes  de  chasse  in  Princesse  d’ Elide  (1664)  were 
probably  for  hunting  horns. 

2  Mersennus’s  group  of  five  string  parts  ( Fantaisse  a  5)  are  Dessus 

(G  clef  on  first  line),  Haute-contre  (C  clef  on  second  line),  Tailli  (C  clef  on 
third  line),  Cinquiesme  (C  clef  on  first  line)  and  Basse-contre  (F  clef  on  fourth 
line). 
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structure,  and  shows  hardly  anything  that  could  be  called  passage- 
work,  nor  any  figuration  based  on  set  patterns.  The  parts  are 
well  distributed,  blend  and  balance  could  hardly  be  anything 
but  satisfactory,  but  they  lack  variety  and  could  only  prove  some¬ 
what  monotonous  in  effect.  The  following  are  the  beginning  and 
the  start  of  the  fugal  section  of  the  overture  to  Proserpine 
(1680)  :  (Example  22). 

A  few  scenes  in  certain  operas  are  to  be  played  by  muted 
strings,  and  for  this  Lulli  may  possibly  register  a  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  an  innovator. 

Lulli ’s  wind  parts  are  likewise  stereotyped  in  style  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  disposed.  When  they  appear  in  the 
score,  the  two  flute  or  two  oboe  parts,  or  both  together,  either 
duplicate  or  replace  for  a  time  the  1st  and  2nd  violin  parts.  More 
rarely  they  alternate  in  short  phrases  with  the  string  orchestra. 
Of  these  three  possibilities  the  first  is  the  most  frequent  and 


Example  22  (a)  and  ( b ) 
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(6)  Example  22  [continued) 
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involves  nothing  but  the  addition  of  some  written  directions  to  the 
violin  parts  in  the  score,  such  as :  “  Flutes  et  violons  ”  or 

“  Hautbois,  flutes,  et  violons  This  always  shows  quite  clearly 
when  the  wood-wind  join  the  violins  in  unison,  and  one  can  only 
presume  that  they  continue  playing  in  unison  till  the  end  of  the 
movement  or  till  cancelled  by  some  further  direction  such 
as :  “  Violons  ”  or  “  Violons  seuls  At  other  times  a  move¬ 
ment  is  given  a  general  heading,  for  example  :  “  pour  les  violons 
et  les  flutes  ”  ;  in  either  case  the  intention  seems  to  be  that  ist 
flutes  are  to  play  in  unison  with  the  ist  violins,  and  2nd  flutes 
with  the  2nd  violins,  for  it  is  Lulli’s  invariable  custom  to  have 
his  wind  instruments  playing  in  two  parts,  whether  with  or  without 
strings.  The  perfunctory  directions  in  these  scores  can  often  be 
read  in  two  ways,  i.e.,  that  the  wind  instruments  are  added  to, 
or  that  they  replace  the  strings  ;  which  is  intended  is  by  no  means 
always  clear.  On  the  other  hand,  directions  or  headings  occur 
which  indicate  quite  clearly  that  flutes  or  oboes,  or  both  together 
are  to  play  alone.  They  are  then  given  two  parts  for  which  the 
basse-continue  invariably  supplies  the  bass  and  such  harmony 
as  is  not  completed  by  the  two  upper  parts. 

These  flute  and  oboe  parts  show  no  characteristics  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished  fron  string  parts,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
written  directions  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the 
other:  (Example  23). 

Occasionally  flutes  d’ allemagne  are  specified,  from  which  it 
may  be  assumed  that  flutes-a-bec  are  normally  employed. 

Lulli’s  violinists  are  rarely  required  to  play  on  the  G  string,  or 
in  any  but  the  ist  position.  This  limited  compass  of  rather  less 
than  two  octaves  is  likewise  imposed  on  flutes  and  oboes,  whether 
playing  alone  or  in  unison  with  violins.  While  that  range  covers 
the  best  part  of  the  oboe,  it  hardly  touches  the  more  brilliant  part 
of  the  flute.  The  third  octave  seems  to  be  denied  to  players  on 
these  simple  flutes  ;  the  idea  that  a  flute  part  should  be  higher  in 
pitch  or  more  florid  than  an  oboe  part  is  not  discemable  in  the 
scores  of  either  Lulli  or  his  contemporaries. 

Lulli  is  apparently  just  conscious  of  the  variety  obtainable 
by  contrasting  string  and  wood-wind  tone  at  close  quarters. 
He  uses  this  device  rarely  and  timidly  \  nevertheless,  the  principle 
is  there,  though  owing  to  his  custom  of  writing  for  wind  instru¬ 
ments  in  not  more  than  two  parts,  that  body  lacks  fulness  and 
impressiveness  when  alternated  with  the  string  orchestra :  (Ex.  24). 
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Trumpets,  like  flutes  and  oboes,  are  generally  used  in  pairs, 
and  appear  in  the  scores  when  the  stage  situation  is  concerned 
with  soldiers.  Again,  they  either  double  or  replace  the  violin 
parts  for  short  selections,  and  in  order  to  do  that  the  trumpet  parts 
have  to  be  written  high  enough  to  get  a  few  consecutive  notes, 
or  the  violins  have  to  be  restricted  to  the  few  open  notes  of  a 
trumpet  fanfare.  The  instruments  are  in  the  key  of  C  and 
play  mainly  between  the  4th  and  13th  open  notes. 

Drums  generally  join  in  when  trumpets  are  playing  and  are 
given  suitably  rhythmical  parts:  (Example  25). 

Bassoons,  when  specified,  are  given  little  prominence  and  no 
independence.  In  La  Triomphe  de  I’amour  (1681)  there  is  some 
three  part  work  for  two  oboes  and  bassoon  not  unlike  that  which 
frequently  occurs  in  scores  by  Scarlatti,  Purcell,  and  Handel.  In 
the  same  opera  a  flute  quartet  is  employed  to  play  a  placid 
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“  Prelude  pour  l’amour  The  specification  in  the  score  is 
as  follows  : 

Tailles  ou  Flutes  d’Allemagne  (G  clef  on  the  2nd  line) 
Quinte  de  Flutes  (C  clef  on  the  ist  line) 

Petits  basse  de  Flutes  (C  clef  on  the  2nd  line) 

Grande  basse  de  Flutes  et  B.  cont.  (Bass  clef) 

A  march  in  Isis  (1677)  introduces  “  Musettes  ”  in  unison 
with  oboes  and  violins,  but  these  and  other  instruments,  such  as 
the  trompes  de  chasse  in  La  princesse  d’ Elide  are  features  which  do 
not  recur  in  other  scores,  and  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

In  view  of  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  Lulli  his  orchestration 
seems  unenterprising  and  more  a  matter  of  routine  than  of  artistic 
impulse  ;  but  as  an  example  to  others  that  very  quality  no  doubt 
had  its  value  in  helping  to  stabilize  and  conventionalize  some 
principles  which  were  necessary  for  the  further  development 
of  orchestration. 

The  organization  of  the  orchestra  in  groups  of  strings,  wood¬ 
wind  and  brass  instruments  has  a  tentative  beginning  in  these 
scores  of  Lulli,  and  in  that  the  wood-wind  and  trumpets  are  used 
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Example  25 
Lulli  (Isis— 1677) 
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Example  25  ( continued ) 
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in  conjunction  with  a  foundation  of  strings,  and  not,  as  in  so 
many  earlier  scores,  instead  of  the  strings  for  whole  scenes  or 
movements,  his  methods  show  an  advance  on  those  described  in 
connection  with  Cesti’s  II  Pomo  d’Oro. 

The  alliance  of  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons  in  family  relation¬ 
ship  is  clearly  foreshadowed  in  Lulli’s  scores.  He  employs  his 
embryo  wind-group  exactly  as  he  does  his  three  part  string 
orchestra,  but  has  not  grasped  the  seemingly  elementary  principle 
of  modem  orchestration,  namely,  that  wood-wind  should  be  doing 
one  thing  while  strings  are  doing  another.  They  either  play  the 
same  thing  together,  or  the  same  sort  of  thing  separately.  But 
in  that  the  two  groups  are  used  together  and  separately  in  the 
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course  of  the  same  movements,  and  in  that  he  carries  out  this 
treatment  as  a  fixed  formula,  regularly  and  habitually,  Lulli’s 
handling  of  strings  and  wood-wind  points  forward  rather  than 
backward. 

Trumpets  and  drums  are  subject  to  the  same  treatment ; 
their  colour  is  added  to  or  substituted  for  that  of  strings  during 
the  progress  of  one  scene  ;  eight-bar  sections  of  melody  for 
flutes  or  oboes  are  introduced  in  contrast  to  louder  sections  by 
strings  and  trumpets.  This  manner  of  varying  the  tone-colour 
by  melodic  sections,  though  stiff  and  square,  has  more  in  common 
with  the  manner  of  Handel  than  with  that  of  Lulli’s  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  formula  of  a  later  generation  is  thus  anticipated, 
and  to  Lulli  must  be  given  the  credit  of  having  done  much  to  bring 
the  colours  of  the  orchestra  closer  together,  of  having,  by  con¬ 
sistent  example,  so  largely  helped  to  overthrow  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  earlier  Italian  composers,  namely,  that  one  tone- 
colour  should  serve  without  any  variation  fur  an  entire  scene  or 
movement. 

Lulli’s  work  stood  firm  as  a  model  for  his  immediate 
successors  in  France.  Both  Colasse  (a  pupil  of  Lulli)  and 
Charpentier  remained  true  to  the  five-part  string  orchestra 
while  Scarlatti,  Purcell,  and  others  had  decided  for  the  four-part 
organization.  Colasse  has  nothing  to  offer  which  is  not  standard 
in  Lulli’s  scores,  but  in  his  Medea,  Charpentier  carries  the  idea 
of  an  orchestral  tutti  a  little  further  by  directing  not  only  violins, 
but  flutes  and  oboes  to  double  some  of  the  upper  chorus  parts, 
and  string  basses  and  bassoons  the  lowest  part.  Another  chorus 
is  joined  by  trumpets  and  drums  in  addition  to  strings  and  oboes, 
but  there  is  no  independence  in  the  movement  of  these  instru¬ 
mental  parts.  Bassoons  are  given  more  attention  in  this  score, 
although  they  play  nothing  but  bass  parts.  Trumpets  in  D 
are  used,  and  are  not  written  as  transposing  instruments.  Though 
the  score  of  Medea  is  more  specific  and  the  tutti  rather  better 
handled,  the  whole  is  clearly  modelled  on  Lulli’s  manner,  and 
seems  the  work  of  a  good  improver  of  a  successful  example  rather 
than  that  of  an  originator. 

From  amongst  many  less  known  contemporaries  of  Lulli, 
Antonio  Draghi  (1635-1700),  who  wrote  numerous  operas  for 
Vienna,  may  be  singled  out  as  a  composer  who  had  a  good  idea 
of  writing  effectively  for  strings.  His  overture  to  L’albero  del 
ramo  d’oro  (1681)  has  a  vigour  which  is  lacking  in  Lulli  and  is 
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often  missed  by  the  more  profound  musicians  who  were  much 
concerned  with  the  contrapuntal  movement  of  their  parts,  and 
thought  less  of  the  effects  gained  by  suitable  string  passages  based 
on  a  broad  and  simple  harmonic  plan.  This  overture  is  also 
interesting  as  an  early  example  of  an  operatic  programme- 
overture  ;  the  music  is  supposed  to  represent  the  rush  of  wind 
through  the  trees  in  a  wood. 

Stradella  (c.  1645-81)  and  Pallavicino  (1630-88)  were  also 
important  composers  of  opera  during  the  time  of  Lulli.  From  the 
few  examples  of  their  work  which  survive,  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  pioneers  amongst  the  Italians  who  broke  with  the  five-part 
organization  of  the  string  orchestra  and  wrote  only  one  tenor 
part.  Both  also  claim  some  attention  for  their  share  in  carrying 
on  the  development  of  the  true  Clarino  style  of  trumpet  part. 
In  doing  so  they  paved  the  way  for  further  efforts  in  this  direction 
by  Scarlatti,  Purcell,  and  others  who,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  established  this  manner  of  writing  the  high  florid 
trumpet  parts  which  culminated  in  the  well-known  obligato  parts 
of  Bach,  Handel,  and  their  contemporaries.  In  fostering  this 
peculiar  and  somewhat  short-lived  feature  of  orchestration,  these 
early  sponsors  of  the  Clarino  part  may  conceivably  be  accounted 
guilty  of  having  forced  the  pace  of  progress  in  a  direction  which 
eventually  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory.  A  proper  understanding 
of  the  individual  styles  of  parts  suited  to  wind  instruments  was 
never  thoroughly  acquired  till  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  these  early  writers  of  clarino  parts  were  only 
doing  with  trumpets  what  they  were  doing  with  all  other  wind 
instruments,  that  was,  trying  to  make  them  play  parts  as  much 
like  violin  parts  as  possible.  The  trumpet  parts  of  Stradella, 
Pallavicino,  and  their  followers,  figure  sometimes  as  soloists, 
sometimes  as  pairs  of  screaming  duetists,  each  forever  imitating 
the  phrases  and  crossing  the  melodic  path  of  the  other. 

The  time  of  Lulli’s  activity  also  coincides  with  the  period 
in  which  it  becomes  possible  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  orches¬ 
tration  in  the  works  of  a  few  English  composers. 

Charles  the  Second  s  establishment  of  “  four  and  twenty 
fiddlers”,  a  string  orchestra  organized  in  imitation  of  Louis’ 
“  Vingt-Quatre  violons”,  would  provide  the  stimulus  required 
by  composers  who  had  hitherto  probably  little  experience  in 
handling  larger  instrumental  forces  than  the  “  chest  of  viols  ”  or 
such  instruments  in  “  consort  ”  as  took  part  in  the  earlier  masques. 
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Of  the  few  printed  works  which  survive,  the  scores  of  Matthew 
Lock’s  Psyche  (1673)  called  “  The  English  opera  ”,  and  his 
music  to  The  Tempest  were  both  published  in  1675,  though  the 
latter  appears  to  have  been  composed  as  early  as  1667.  The 
instrumental  music  in  both  works  is  scored  for  a  four-part 
orchestra.  The  two  upper  staves  are  furnished  with  the  G  clef 
on  the  second  line,  and  the  tenor  part,  like  the  viola  parts  in 
Purcell’s  scores,  is  written  with  the  C  clef  on  the  second  line.  The 
use  of  four  parts  is  noteworthy  at  a  time  when  all  foreign  com¬ 
posers  still  wrote  in  five  parts.  Headings  such  as  “  Retomello 
with  violins  ”,  “  Chorus  and  violins  ”,  indicate  that  a  string 
orchestra  was  used,  and  wind  instruments  and  drums  are  directed 
to  play  in  some  of  the  choruses  in  Psyche.  When  the  orchestra 
is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  chorus  no  instrumental  parts  are 
provided  in  the  score  ;  presumably  both  strings  and  wind  doubled 
the  chorus  parts  in  unison.  The  specifically  instrumental  music 
is  colourless  and  devoid  of  characteristic  string  passages  or 
effects  except  in  one  chorus  where  the  instruments  are  allowed 
a  rhythmical  presentation  of  the  harmony  for  two  brief 
moments  :  (Example  26). 

A  feature  of  these  scores  is  the  occasional  appearance  of 
directions  concerning  dynamics,  speed  and  manner.  The 
following  are  from  a  “  curtain  tune  ”  in  The  Tempest :  “  soft 
"  Lowder  by  degrees  ”  ;  “  Violent  ”  ;  “  soft  and  slow  by 

degrees  ”. 

A  later  work  by  an  English  composer  is  John  Blow’s  Venus 
and  Adonis  (1681-8).  The  music  of  this  masque  shows  the  four- 
part  string  orchestra  handled  in  a  much  more  enlightened  manner, 
and  includes  an  overture  which  is  not  at  all  unworthy  of  com¬ 
parison  with  the  best  of  contemporary  foreign  work.  A  pair  of 
flutes  are  treated  very  much  as  if  they  were  violins,  and  apparently 
replace  the  upper  string  parts  for  some  time. 

The  initial  period  in  the  history  of  orchestration  has  thus 
already  overflowed  into  the  time  of  Purcell,  Scarlatti,  and  the 
composers  who  were  to  form  further  links  in  the  chain  of  progress 
connecting  the  early  Monodists  with  the  musical  giants  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

From  the  uncertainty  and  chaos  of  “  all  instruments  ”,  a 
string  orchestra,  the  basis  of  a  wood-wind  band  and  the  merest 
shadow  of  a  brass  band  have  emerged,  all  still  strung  together  by 
the  incongruous  medium  of  lutes  and  key-board  instruments. 
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Instrumental  part-writing  has  achieved  an  independent  existence 
and  no  longer  echoes  the  characteristics  of  purely  vocal  music, 
while  appreciation  of  instrumental  tone-colour  has  made  a 
tentative  appearance. 

So  far  the  use  of  the  orchestra  has  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  Church  and  stage  works,  but  some  early  suites  and 
concertos,  even  if  they  did  not  clearly  differentiate  between 
an  orchestral  and  a  chamber  style,  had  just  presaged  a  new  home 
for  the  orchestra,  namely,  in  the  Concert-room. 


CHAPTER  V 


PURCELL — SCARLATTI  :  THE  FOUR-PART  STRING  ORCHESTRA 

Before  Lulli  had  completed  his  last  few  operas!  the  five-part 
string  orchestra  was  already  doomed.  Composers  of  a  new 
generation  were  practically  unanimous  in  their  decision  that  one 
of  the  two  tenor  parts  almost  invariably  provided  in  scores  up  to 
that  time  was  redundant.  The  transition  roughly  covers  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  process 
shows  the  same  overlapping  of  old  and  new  which  is  inevitable 
in  all  matters  relating  to  musical  progress. 

Amongst  Italians,  Stradella,  who  died  about  1681,  seems  to 
have  been  amongst  the  first  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  four-part 
group,  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1659-1725),  though  at  least  one 
of  his  early  operas  is  for  five-part  strings,  uses  the  now  standard 
string  orchestra  of  1st  violins,  2nd  violins,  tenor  violins,  and 
basses  (violoncellos  and  double  basses1)  for  practically  the  whole 
of  his  enormous  operatic  output. 

French  composers,  taking  Lulli  as  their  exemplar,  imitated  him 
in  this  as  in  every  other  respect  and  clung  to  the  five-part  organ¬ 
ization  until  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Steffani  (1655-1729),  a  busy  composer  of  opera  in  Germany 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  scores  all  his 
operatic  music  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  earlier  overtures  for 
four-part  strings,  but  Buxtehude  (1637-1707)  the  famous  organist 
at  Lubeck,  whose  performances  of  sacred  works  for  voices  and 
orchestra  attracted  Bach  thither  in  17051  has  left  many  works 
scored  in  five  parts  for  violins,  tenor  viols  and  basses. 

English  composers  of  the  Restoration  period  favoured  the  four- 
part  group,  and  Henry  Purcell  (1658-95),  though  his  overture  to 
King  Arthur  (1691)  has  two  tenor  parts,  thoroughly  endorses  the 
choice  of  the  majority  of  composers  whose  work  touches  Lulli 
on  the  one  hand  and  Handel  on  the  other,  by  scoring  all  his 
Church  and  stage  music  for  the  standard  four-part  string  orchestra. 

It  is  also  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  lower  viols,  both  tenor  and  bass,  finally  give  way  to  tenor 
1  See  footnote,  p.  34. 
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violins  and  violoncellos  in  the  orchestra,  though  solo  parts  for 
viola  da  garnba,  viola  d’amore,  and  similar  obsolescent  string  instru¬ 
ments  continue  to  appear  sporadically  in  the  scores  of  eighteenth 
century  composers.  The  violoncello  is  frequently  specified  in  the 
scores  of  Purcell,  Scarlatti,  and  Steffani,  and  the  word  “  viola  ”, 
hitherto  a  collective  name  for  all  instruments  of  viol  type,  begins 
to  be  identified  with  the  tenor  violin  only.  It  is  not  safe  to 
assume  that  double  basses  were  in  general  use  at  that  time  to 
play  the  lowest  of  the  string  parts  in  company  with  violoncellos  ; 
contemporary  scores  shed  little  light  on  the  matter,  and  the 
instrument  is  rarely  named  in  full  scores,  although  the  term 
violone  appears  fairly  frequently. 

Thus,  the  experience  of  about  a  hundred  years  at  last  sees  a 
foundation  of  homophonic  string-tone  firmly  established  in  the 
orchestra.  Well-blended,  balanced,  and  organized  in  the  most 
convenient  number  of  parts,  the  constitution  of  the  string 
orchestra  is  settled  for  all  time  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  newly  achieved  stability  of  the  strings,  coinciding  with  a 
further  growth  of  violin  technique,  marks  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  seventeenth  century  as  a  period  of  significance  in  the 
history  of  the  orchestra.  Vitali,  Corelli,  and  Torelli  amongst 
Italians,  Biber  and  Walther  amongst  Germans,  and  many  others 
of  less  permanent  renown  are  of  the  generation  of  violinist- 
composers  whose  work  directly  influences  the  texture  of  orchestral 
string  music  written  just  before  the  great  masters  of  the  eighteenth 
century  began  their  working  lives.  These  men  were  the  leaders 
of  orchestras,  leaders  in  a  very  literal  sense  and  not  merely 
principal  1st  violins.  While  the  “  conductor  ”  at  the  cembalo 
was  responsible  for  supporting  and  shepherding  the  vocalists, 
the  violinist-leader  was  in  charge  of  the  instrumentalists,  a  species 
of  dual  control  which  apparently  worked  better  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Themselves  composers  of  consequence,  solo- 
players,  conductors  and  orchestral  players  all  in  one,  by  their 
example  and  skill,  the  solo  and  even  virtuoso  element  in  violin¬ 
playing  reacts  in  the  form  of  a  higher  standard  of  technique 
demanded  of  violinists  generally.  The  expressive  and  the  florid 
aspects  of  violin-playing  begin  to  be  exploited  and  appreciated 
in  the  period  of  the  rapidly  developing  string  sonata  and  concerto. 
New  types  of  passage  and  figuration  appear  in  the  scores,  giving 
birth  to  new  effects,  and  with  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
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suitable  to  the  instruments,  hastens  the  more  thorough  individ¬ 
ualization  of  the  string  part. 

In  considering  the  state  of  violin-technique  at  that  time  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  shift  or  change  of  position  had 
been  little  used.  The  third  position  was  obviously  expected 
of  orchestral  players,  but  rarely  anything  higher,  and  the  left-hand 
work  must  have  been  very  much  hampered  by  the  prevailing 
custom  of  holding  the  violin  with  the  chin  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  tail-piece.  A  heavy  and  inelastic  bow  precluded  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  light  bowing  and  its  shortness  limited  slurring  and  sus¬ 
tained  bowing.  The  passages  which  show  the  advancing  tech¬ 
nique  are  mainly  those  which  depend  on  the  power  of  the  bow 
to  reiterate  the  same  note  quickly,  to  alternate  rapidly  between 
two  notes  on  adjacent  strings,  or  to  skip  over  a  string  in  leaps  of 
wide  intervals.  These  features  are  hardly  recognized  in  the 
violin  parts  of  Lulli  and  the  earlier  Italians.  Monte verde’s 
repeated  semiquavers,1  like  other  of  his  innovations,  proved  to  be 
like  the  one  swallow  which  did  not  make  a  summer. 

Torelli  (d.  1708)  is  sometimes  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  string  concerto,  a  form  which  partially  involved  a  re-grouping 
o  the  string  instruments  into  solo  and  ripieno  sections,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  concertino  and  concerto  grosso.  This  feature  of  string 
organization  crops  up  persistently  from  the  time  of  Stradella— 
himseif  a  violinist— to  Haydn,  and  only  disappears  with  the  rise 
ot  the  later  solo-concerto.  Under  this  arrangement  the  solo 
group  consisted  of  either  two  violons  or  two  violins  and  violon- 
ceilo  with  a  ripieno  orchestra  of  two  violin,  viola,  and  bass  parts. 
Stradella,  Scarlatti,  Bach,  and  even  Haydn  in  some  of  his  earlier 
symphonies,  often  employ  this  dual  grouping  of  the  string 
orchestra  for  works  ambiguously  called  Concerto  or  Symphony 
works  designed  for  concert  performance,  and  unassociated  with 
opera  or  oratorio.  This  was  a  new  use  for  the  orchestra,  which 
hitherto  had  only  been  used  for  Church  or  operatic  music  in  a 
capacity  more  or  less  secondary  to  that  of  the  voices.  The  early 
concerto  and  symphony  are  in  fact  one  and  the  same  thing  ■ 
neither  form  established  its  individuality  till  further  development 
of  violm  and  piano  technique  evolved  the  modem  or  Mozartian 
solo-concerto,  a  form  in  which  the  virtuoso  element  in  the  solo 
part  predominates  and  is  distinguished  from  the  classical 
symphony  m  that  the  latter  has  no  solo  part. 

1  See  p.  49. 
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The  sponsors  of  the  four-part  string  orchestra  employed  that 
organization  principally  for  their  overtures,  dances,  choruses, 
and  more  important  instrumental  movements,  but  like  their 
predecessors,  were  often  content  to  accompany  vocal  solos  by 
two  violin  parts  and  a  bass  part.  Even  a  single  violin  part  and 
basso-continuo  suffice  for  many  of  the  arias  in  opera  and  dramatic 
works  by  Purcell,  Scarlatti  and  Steffani,  a  thin  method  of  scoring 
which  often  satisfied  Handel  and  his  contemporaries. 

The  wind  instruments  of  Lulli’s  orchestra  on  the  whole  hold 
good  for  the  period  now  under  survey.  Purcell  died  in  1695, 
so  did  not  live  to  see  horns  adopted  in  the  orchestra,  but  Scarlatti, 
who  lived  for  fourteen  years  after  Handel  had  started  his 
London  operatic  career  with  Rinaldo  in  1711,  was  amongst  the  first 
to  include  parts  for  two  horns  in  his  scores,  beginning  with  T igrane 
in  1715.  Flutes,  oboes,  bassoons  (one  part),  trumpets,  and  drums 
thus  remain  the  standard  orchestral  wind  and  percussion  instru¬ 
ments  till  horns  were  added  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  parts  for  all  these  instruments 
occur  in  every  work,  much  less  in  every  movement.  Entire 
works  were  often  scored  for  nothing  but  strings,  and  almost  any 
combination  of  the  above  wind  instruments  may  be  found,  though 
it  is  unusual  to  find  all  of  them  in  the  same  work,  and  still  more 
unusual  to  find  them  all  playing  in  the  same  movement.  Oboes 
and  trumpets  are  rarely  absent  from  scores  which  include  any  wind 
instruments.  Flutes  and  bassoons  occur  frequently,  and  drums 
irregularly.  It  is  obvious  that  no  fixed  combination  of  wind 
instruments  was  available  in  all  orchestras  at  the  time.  Com¬ 
posers  wrote  for  what  they  could  get  rather  than  for  what  they 
wanted ;  circumstance  rather  than  choice  is  evidently  the 
governing  factor.  Thus,  Scarlatti’s  La  Rosaura  (1690)  has  no 
wind  parts  ;  II  Prigionier  Fortunata  (1699)  has  parts  for  four 
trumpets  in  the  overture,  and  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  parts 
occur  at  other  times  in  the  opera  ;  II  Trionfo  dell'Onore  (1718) 
has  parts  for  strings  and  oboes.  In  Purcell’s  Dido  and 
JEneas  (1680)  strings  only  are  required,  while  his  Dioclesian 
(1691)  demands  strings,  flutes,  oboes,  a  “  tener  oboe  ”  (in  the 
Second  Musick),  bassoon,  trumpets,  and  of  these  flutes  are  given 
no  part  in  the  otherwise  fully  scored  Second  Musick,  nor  do  any 
wind  instruments  take  part  in  the  overture. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  give  anything  like  sufficient 
examples  from  the  works  of  Purcell  and  Scarlatti  adequately  to 
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illustrate  their  methods.  Fortunately  the  works  of  the  former  are 
available  in  the  excellent  issues  of  the  Purcell  Society,  but  no 
such  printed  collection  of  Scarlatti’s  music  exists.  His  manu¬ 
scripts  are  scattered  far  and  wide  in  English  and  continental 
libraries.  Probably  the  most  convenient  and  representative 
selection  of  orchestral  extracts  is  that  in  Dent’s  Alessandro 
Scarlatti1,  a  work  all  the  more  valuable  to  English  readers  in  view 
of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  manuscript  scores.  Isolated  examples 
may  also  be  found  in  the  Oxford  History  of  Music2,  in  Groves’ 
Dictionary's,  and  in  sundry  publications  by  German  musical 
historians.  All  that  will  be  attempted  here  is  to  give  a  few  extracts 
which  will  show  the  more  progressive  tendencies  of  orchestration 
just  prior  to  the  time  when  a  succession  of  German  composers 
took  over  the  most  important  share  in  shaping  the  course  of 
musical  history. 

A  direct  link  between  Lulli  and  Purcell  is  the  short-lived 
Pelham  Humfrey  (1647-74)  who  was  sent  to  France  to  imbibe  the 
style  of  musical  art  so  much  admired  by  Charles  II.  By  his  own 
admission  Purcell  owns  to  the  benefit  he  derived  from  the  study 
of  Italian  models.  The  arrival  in  England^  of  the  violinist  Baltsar, 
just  before  the  Restoration,  and  his  later  appointment  as  leader 
of  Charles’s  “  four-and-twenty  fiddlers  ”,  had  no  doubt  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  the  advancement  of  violin-playing  in  England,  and 
Purcell  readily  incorporated  the  improved  violin  technique 
in  the  texture  of  his  string  music.  His  parts  are  more  rhythmical 
and  figurated,  more  expressive  and  more  true  to  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  than  the  complacent  and  rather  aimless  parts  of 
Lulli  and  the  mid-century  Italians.  With  his  strong  feeling  for 
dramatic  effect  and  the  advantage  of  a  better  organized  string 
orchestra,  he  produced  string  music  which  was  in  style  well 
abreast  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  and  able  to  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  his  eighteenth  century  successors.  The 
vigorous  skips  over  large  intervals,  the  conjunct  figures  lying  well 
under  the  fingers  of  the  player,  the  quickly  reiterated  note,  in 
fact  most  of  the  familiar  patterns  of  Handel’s  string  parts  are  to 
be  found  in  the  scores  of  Purcell.  He  shows  some  invention  and 
independence  in  devising  purely  instrumental  effects  which  own 
nothing  to  the  contrapuntal  movement  of  parts : 

1  London,  1905.  2  Vol.  iii.  3  Art.  “  Overture 

4  Variously  given  as  1655,  1656,  and  1658. 
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Example  27 

Purcell  ( Dido  8 Aeneas _  1680) 


Scarlatti’s  longer  working  life  and  his  closer  contact  with  the 
then  rising  Italian  virtuoso  school  of  violin-playing  were  advan¬ 
tages  which  no  doubt  account  for  the  fact  that  his  string  parts  are 
even  richer  in  figuration  and  more  brilliant  than  Purcell’s.  The 
following  are  types  of  figure  which  occur  in  quick  movements  : 


Example  28 
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The  conjunct  motion  of  (a),  the  arpeggio  nature  of  (b),  and  the 
reiterated  character  of  (c)  are  features  which  combined  to  give  a 
greater  vigour  and  life  to  string  music  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  brought  about  orchestral  effects  which 
served  as  patterns  for  the  next  generation  of  composers.  Purcell’s 
and  Scarlatti  s  string  parts  move  as  with  a  definite  purpose  ; 
always  according  to  some  particular  harmonic  or  melodic  pattern 
which  is  set  for  each  movement,  but  never  aimlessly  or  insipidly. 
The  imitative  style  of  the  music,  also  the  free  crossing  of  parts, 
are  but  remains  of  early  Italian  vocal  polyphony,  features  which 
prevailed  in  instrumental  music  till  long  after  their  time.  The 
parts  are  well  and  evenly  distributed  when  the  treatment  is  contra¬ 
puntal,  but  are  placed  rather  close  together  and  more  in  a  position 
suited  to  keyboard-instruments  when  the  treatment  is  harmonical. 

Just  occasionally  Scarlatti  looks  ahead  by  making  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  violoncello  and  bass  parts.  In  some  cases  the 
difference  is  simply  that  between  a  bass  of  eight-foot-tone  and 
one  of  sixteen-foot-tone,  but  instances  occur  in  II  Prigionier 
Fortunata  and  in  L’amor  Generoso  (1714)  when  violoncellos  are 
given  parts  independent  of  the  double  basses.  Although  these 
cello  parts  are  only  elaborated  or  figurated  versions  of  the  real 
bass  part,  the  idea  shows  appreciation  of  the  individuality  of 
violoncello  tone  and  was  no  doubt  a  novelty  at  that  time. 

The  real  gain  to  the  wind  section  of  the  orchestra  in  this  period 
is  not  so  much  in  organization  as  in  independence  of  treatment, 
and  to  some  extent  in  logical  grouping.  Lulli  either  duplicated 
or  replaced  his  violin  parts  by  wind  parts,  but  both  Purcell  and 
Scarlatti  freely  wrote  independent  parts  for  wind  in  conjunction 
with  the  string  instruments.  Both  composers,  however,  fre¬ 
quently  adopt  a  system  of  wholesale  duplication  which  is  in  its 
way  little  better  than  the  “  tutti  I’instromenti  ”  of  the  early 
Italian  pioneers.  This  process  involves  nothing  more  than  the 
addition  of  a  word  or  two  to  the  specification  of  instruments 
at  the  beginning  of  a  score  ;  thus,  an  upper  part  may  be  headed 
Vzolini  Ie  Oboe  I,  and  the  next  Violini  II  e  Oboe  II,  or  a  bass  part 
con  fagotto,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  between  the 
style  of  a  string  and  a  wind  part.  Directions  of  this  sort  occur 
in  hundreds  of  scores  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  no  one  availed  himself 
more  readily  of  this  thought  and  labour-saving  device  than 
Handel.  Haste,  indifference,  or  mere  habit  may  account  for  this 
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rough-and-ready  way  of  working  ;  it  also  helps  to  account  for  the 
enormous  output  of  the  composers  and  the  extraordinary  short 
time  in  which  some  of  their  works  are  said  to  have  been  completed. 

The  writing  of  independent  wind  parts  was  in  itself  an 
important  step  forwards.  A  fresh  means  of  securing  variety  was 
added  to  the  resources  of  the  orchestrator  and  the  new  possi¬ 
bilities  thus  opened  out  were  infinite,  but  the  ideath  at  instru¬ 
mental  parts  must  be  contrapuntal,  imitative,  or  fugal  in  design, 
when  viewed  from  a  later-day  standpoint,  seems  to  have  been 
almost  an  obsession  with  seventeenth  century  and  early 
eighteenth  century  composers.  Their  wind  parts  are  as  near  an 
imitation  of  string  parts  as  the  technique  of  the  instruments 
would  allow.  This  was  the  bar  to  progress  that  threatened  to 
bring  orchestration  to  a  standstill  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Though  it  was  certainly  to  the  good  that  wind  instru¬ 
ments  were  being  treated  independently,  the  resulting  contra¬ 
puntal  orchestration,  in  which  strings  and  wind  were  treated  alike, 
proved  to  be  something  like  progress  along  a  blind  alley.  It  is  to 
the  early  classical  composers  that  the  art  of  writing  for  the 
orchestra  owes  its  release  from  the  obstruction  of  polyphony. 

While  making  the  best  use  of  increasing  varieties  of  excellent 
passages  and  figures  for  violins,  both  Purcell  and  Scarlatti  are 
prone  to  cast  their  wind  parts  in  the  same  mould.  That  flutes 
escaped  much  of  this  second-hand  figuration  is  probably  due  to  the 
quiet  tone  of  the  fliite-a-bec,  and  because  flute  parts  were  always 
written  low,  where  the  tone  is  weak  ;  but  the  burden  of  imi¬ 
tating  violin  figures  falls  heavily  on  oboes  and  trumpets,  both 
of  which  were  better  able  to  cope  with  and  balance  the  bright 
full  tone  of  violins.  These  instruments  were  consequently  saddled 
with  florid  parts  quite  unsuited  to  their  character,  even  if  not  to 
their  technique.  By  their  natural  limitations  forced  to  play  in 
their  highest  register,  trumpets  suffered  most  acutely  under  the 
domination  of  the  violin  figure,  and  paid  the  price  of  prominence 
in  the  further  development  of  the  clarino  style  of  playing,  a  style 
which  was  carried  almost  to  the  length  of  impracticability 
by  Bach  and  Handel.  Figures  such  as  those  in  group  (a) 
Ex.  28,  were  indiscriminately  handed  on  to  oboes  and  trumpets 
without  much  regard  for  practicability,  balance  or  effect.  In 
this  respect  also  the  pattern  was  set  for  succeeding  generations, 
but  not  with  satisfactory  results.  If  the  string  parts  are  active 
and  florid,  then  wind  parts  must  be  active  and  florid,  seemed  to 
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be  the  creed  of  all  composers  till  the  early  “  classical  ”  school 
reversed  the  dictum  and  discovered  that  the  best  backing  for 
florid  string  parts  was  a  more  sustained  harmonic  background 
by  the  constitutionally  less  active  wind  instruments.  The 
imitative  process  was  sometimes  carried  out  by  means  of 
figurated  passages,  and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  fugal  exposition 
and  development,  as,  for  example,  in  the  quick  movements  of 
the  overture  to  Purcell’s  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  (1692). 

It  was  only  when  the  quickly  reiterated  note — the  exclusive 
property  of  the  bowed-string  instrument — came  into  play,  that 
composers  were  forced  to  abandon  the  florid  imitative  wind  part, 
and  were  obliged  to  devise  parts  which  were  broader,  simpler, 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  true  nature  of  the  wind  instruments. 
It  is  in  that  very  solution  of  the  problem  that  they  at  times  came 
nearest  to  the  principles  of  modem  orchestration  and  made  real 
progress  along  a  road  which  was  not  beset  with  the  distractions 
of  imitative  polyphony.  A  few  bars  of  music,  respectively  from 
the  overtures  to  II  Prigionier  Fortunata  and  Griselda  (1721)  will 
suffice  to  show  how  Scarlatti  touched  a  new  sort  of  independence 
between  strings  and  wind,  the  independence  which,  freed  from 
imitation,  became  the  basic  principle  of  modem  orchestration1 : 
(Example  29). 

The  futile  exchange  of  notes  in  the  wind  parts  of  these  examples 
— effects  more  on  paper  than  in  sound — harks  back  to  the  vocal 
polyphony  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  employment  of  chords 
for  wind  instruments,  even  though  thinly  disposed,  while  the 
strings  are  active,  looks  forward  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Thus  old  and  new  principles  are  mixed.  Apart  from 
the  context,  the  one  feature  marks  these  last  examples  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  seventeenth  century,  while  but  for  that  brand  they 
might  almost  have  been  written  late  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Scarlatti  may  have  been  the  discoverer  of  another  orchestral 
device,  simple  and  obvious  to  the  harmonic  thinker  but  quite 
foreign  to  the  mind  which  could  only  conceive  music  as  a  combined 
progress  of  so  many  melodic  parts.  Detached  chords  by  the 
string  orchestra  accompanying  and  reinforcing  the  accents 
of  music  played  by  one  or  more  wind  instruments  was  at  that  time 
quite  as  novel  as  the  harmonic  wind  parts  quoted  in  the  last 
example.  This  is  quite  a  new  function  for  the  strings ;  a  sort  of 
independence  which  owes  nothing  to  the  polyphony  of  the  past, 

1  See  also  Ex.  34. 
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Example  29,  (a)  and  ( b ) 
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Example  29  ( continued ) 
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Example  29  ( Continued ) 
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one  which  is  impossible  on  voices,  an  effect  of  harmonic  and 
dynamic  colour  which  is  sheer  invention  showing  more  true 
understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  differentiation  between  the 
two  main  orchestral  groups  than  any  amount  of  independent 
part-writing  which  has  its  root  in  mutual  imitation1. 

Much  better  than  the  style  of  their  individual  wind  parts 
is  the  way  in  which  Purcell  and  Scarlatti  employ  wind  instru¬ 
ments  grouped  together  as  a  foil  to  string-tone.  This  feature  of 
orchestration  had  been  only  timidly  carried  out  by  Lulli  and  the 
earlier  Italians,  but  became  almost  a  commonplace  by  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  alternation  of  string  and  wind- 
tone  is  perhaps  the  broadest  contrast  available  in  the  orchestra, 
and  offers  greater  scope  of  variety  of  colouring  than  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  bodies,  more  especially  so  at  a  time  when 
composers  hardly  yet  understood  how  to  combine  strings  and  wind 
except  by  uniting  them  in  a  common  polyphony.  Flutes,  oboes 
and  bassoons,  oboes  and  trumpets,  trumpets  alone  or  with  drums, 
are  the  favourite  wind  groups  used  at  that  time  in  alternation 
with  strings,  and  of  these  the  most  homogeneous  is  the  alliance  of 
oboes  and  bassoon  which,  disposed  in  three  parts,  figures  so  largely 
in  the  scores  of  Purcell,  Scarlatti,  Steffani,  and  later  on,  of  Handel 
and  his  contemporaries.  In  these  groups  and  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  freely  used  as  independent  groups,  is  found  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  grouping  of  orchestral  instruments  in  three  sections 
namely  :  strings,  wood-wind,  and  brass.  To  the  above  combin¬ 
ation  Scarlatti  added  horns,  thereby  securing  still  greater  variety 
of  colour,  but  this  was  not  till  about  twenty  years  after  Purcell’s 
death. 

The  traditional  method  of  writing  wind  parts  in  pairs  over  a 
common  bass — the  basso-continuo — prevails  throughout  this 
period.  Even  when  more  instruments  of  the  same  sort  are 
available,  as  in  the  overture  to  II  Prigionier  Fortunata,  it  does  not 
occur  to  the  composer  to  use  them  as  other  than  two  pairs  of 
duettists  answering  and  echoing  one  another.  The  two-part 
writing  therefore  leaves  the  wind-groups  always  deficient  in  body  ; 
even  though  there  were  several  instruments  playing  each  part, 
this  thinness  is  in  evidence  and  is  accentuated  by  the  custom  of 
always  placing  the  two  wind  parts  close  together,  leaving  a  large 
gap  between  them  and  the  bass  part.  The  arrangement  of  two 

1  See  quotation  in  Dent’s  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  p.  160. 
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oboes,  a  tenor  oboe  and  a  bassoon  in  four-part  harmony  which 
occurs  in  Purcell’s  Dioclesian  is  exceptional,  and  only  serves  to 
prove  the  rule. 

In  the  antiphonal  use  of  string  and  wind-tone,  Purcell  is  quite 
on  a  level  with  his  longer-lived  Italian  contemporary.  A  typical 
example  of  this  procedure  is  the  following  from  the  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia’s  Day  : 

Example  30 


Rjrcell(pdeon  5h  Cecilia’s  day.-  1692] 
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Example  31  ( Continued ) 
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This  feature  is  quite  common  in  both  Purcell’s  and  in 
Steffani’s  scores.  However  many  instruments  represent  the  wind 
group,  the  composers  are  always  content  to  write  for  them 
in  at  most  three  parts.  There  is  no  attempt  to  secure  the  richer 
tone-quality  procurable  by  multiplying  the  number  of  notes 
sounded  at  the  same  time.  Probably  a  solitary  exception  to 
the  three-part  rule  is  the  four-part  group  in  Purcell’s  Dioclesian 
(1691)  :  (Example  31). 

Here  is  a  homogeneous  group  of  double-reed  instruments 
answering  the  heavier  tutti  of  trumpets  and  strings,  an  excellent 
contrast  in  tone-colour,  carefully  thought  out  and  probably  unique 
in  orchestration  up  to  that  time. 

To  Purcell  and  Scarlatti  belong  the  credit  of  having  been 
amongst  the  first  to  break  with  the  tradition  that  wind  instru¬ 
ments  should  always  sound  in  pairs.  Though  only  one  part  was 
provided  for  bassoons,  that  part  is  always  the  bass  of  the 
harmony,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  melodic  solo  for  a  wind 
instrument,  but  solo  trumpet  parts  of  the  florid  clarino  type  are 
common  in  the  scores  of  both  composers,  and  Scarlatti’s 
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Example  32  ( Continued ) 
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occasional  solo  parts  for  flute  or  oboe,  or  for  single  string  instru¬ 
ments,  break  new  ground  and  are  agreeable  and  novel  features 
in  orchestration  at  a  time  when  wind  instruments  were 
persis  tently  used  in  pairs.  The  introduction  to  an  aria  in 
II  Prigionier  F ortunata  is  extraordinarily  unlike  contemporary 
work ;  it  might  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  but  for  the  bareness  of  the  score  and  the  tell-tale  speci¬ 
fication  of  instruments  at  the  beginning.  The  excellent  flute 
solo  and  the  rhythmical  comment  by  the  violins  (unisono)  are 
splendidly  contrasted  and  thoroughly  characteristic.  The  parts 
seem  to  belong  to  the  instruments ;  there  is  no  ambiguity  about 
them,  no  borrowing  or  imitation  in  this  happy  bit  of 
orchestration:  (Example  32). 

The  period  of  Purcell-Scarlatti  also  introduced  the  first  sign 
of  purely  accompanying  patterns  into  the  texture  of  the 
orchestral  music.  The  technique  of  composition  before  that  time 
hardly  admitted  any  such  thing  as  sustained,  repetitional,  or 
figurated  accompaniments.  Instrumental  parts  were  conceived 
contrapun tally  rather  than  harmonically,  and  though  block- 
harmonization  had  been  employed  in  the  orchestra  ever  since 
the  rise  of  monody,  accompanying  patterns  of  rhythmical  or 
figurated  type  had  not  yet  become  conventions.  Instrumental 
accompaniments  which  might  be  varied  in  pattern,  texture, 
rhythm,  and  tone-colour,  opened  out  more  possibilities  for  the 
discovery  of  orchestral  effects  than  a  style  of  music  based  largely 
on  the  melodic  movement  of  parts.  The  real  break  with  the  old 
style  of  orchestration  based  on  an  impartial  distribution  of  parts 
from  a  common  fund  of  polyphony  did  not  come  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  first  signs  of  the  coming 
change  are  to  be  found  in  the  set  patterns  of  accompaniment 
and  m  the  few  scattered  attempts  to  write  purely  harmonic  parts! 
features  which  occasionally  peep  out  from  amongst  a  mass  of 

contrapuntal  part-writing  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  horn  parts  in  Scarlatti’s  later  scores  are  for  the  instru¬ 
ments  in  F,  and  are  noted  an  octave  higher  than  the  actual  sounds. 
Like  other  wind-instruments,  the  horns  were  treated  as  melodists 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  few  available  open  notes ; 
the  two  parts  are  thus  necessarily  written  high  in  order  to 

get  a  few  adjacent  notes,  and  cross  one  another  freely  in 
imitation :  J 
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Example  33 

A. Scarlatti  (LaGrisdda) 
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Later  in  the  same  work  the  horns  are  used  harmonically,  and 
assist  the  oboes  in  providing  a  harmonic  background  of  wind- 
tone  for  the  more  effective  display  of  the  livelier  motion  of  the 
violins.  This  clear  distinction  between  the  functions  of  strings 
and  wind  show  Scarlatti  just  beginning  to  tread  the  path  which 
led  to  modem  orchestration  :  (Example  34). 

The  name  of  Agostino  Steffani  is  well  worthy  of  being  coupled 
with  that  of  Purcell  and  Scarlatti,  even  if  only  on  account  of  his 
orchestration.  Famous  in  Germany  as  a  composer  of  opera, 
statesman,  ambassador  and  Church  dignitary,  Steffani’s  operatic 
works  written  for  Munich,  Hanover  and  Dusseldorf  show  him  in 
a  favourable  light  amongst  those  who  set  up  a  standard  of 
orchestration  for  the  coming  eighteenth  century  composers. 

Although  at  least  two  of  his  overtures  are  for  five-part  strings, 
Steffani  writes  almost  entirely  for  four-part  strings.  The 
Munich  operas  cover  the  years  1681  to  1688,  and  are  followed  by 
a  series  composed  for  Hanover,  where  he  was  appointed  Kapell¬ 
meister  in  1689.  At  Hanover  Steffani  found  an  orchestra  of 
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Example  34 

A.  Scarlatti  (  La  Griselda  ) 
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Example  34  {Continued) 
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French  musicians1,  and,  no  doubt,  to  suit  them,  adopted  the 
French  system  of  clefs,  with  the  G  clef  on  the  first  line  of  the  staff 
for  ist  violins.  In  one  score  the  string  parts  are  named  violons, 
hautecontre,  taille  and  basses.  His  string  music  is  as  vigorous  as 
that  of  Scarlatti,  if  a  little  less  brilliant,  and  shows  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  every  now  and  then  to  abandon  polyphony  in  favour  of  set 
patterns  of  accompaniment  based  on  rhythmical  or  harmonic 
figures.  Reiterated  chords  in  quavers  or  semiquavers  occur 
frequently,  and  further  variety  of  treatment  includes  the  alter¬ 
nation  of  solo  and  ripieno  groups,  also  the  use  of  mutes. 

Amply  supplied  with  wind  instruments,  Steffani  used  his  oboes 
and  bassoons  much  as  Handel  used  them,  the  former  in  unison  with 
ist  and  2nd  violins,  the  latter  doubling  the  bass  part.  A  trio 
of  two  oboes  and  a  bassoon  often  replaces  or  alternates  with  the 
string  orchestra,  and  a  similar  treatment  of  flutes,  written  for  in 
their  lower  register,  gives  further  variety  of  colour.  Trumpets  in 
two,  three,  or  four  parts,  and  drums  are  freely  employed  in  the 
more  spectacular  scenes,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  marches  or 
fanfares,  at  other  times  in  conjunction  with  the  full  tutti  of  choral 
voices,  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  march  skilfully  contrived  out 
of  the  open  notes  of  four  C  trumpets  occurs  in  I  Trionfi  del  Fato 
(Hanover,  1695),  and  shows  the  practical  musician  who  knew  his 
instruments  well :  (Example  35). 

A  somewhat  novel  feature  in  some  of  Steffani’s  scores  are  the 
obligato  parts  for  bassoon  solo  in  conjunction  with  a  solo  voice. 
This  form  of  elaborated  duet  for  solo  voice  and  instrument, 
supported  only  by  the  basso-continuo,  is  quite  common  just  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  suggests  that  composers 
wrote  the  parts  especially  for  particularly  skilled  individuals 
in  their  orchestras.  The  violin, ’cello  or  viola  da  gamba,  oboe  or 
trumpet  are  usually  the  favoured  instruments  ;  it  would  seem 
that  Steffani  s  orchestra  enjoyed  the  services  of  a  conspicuously 
good  bassoon  player. 

Steffani  employs  all  the  best  devices  of  orchestration  which 
were  current  at  the  time  with  ease  and  frequency.  He  handles 
his  forces  with  confidence  and  seems  to  know  how  to  make  the 
most  of  what  was  evidently  a  well  furnished  and  competent  body 
of  players. 

While  this  Italian-born  Roman  Catholic  composer  was 
busy  writing  opera  for  German  audiences,  Dietrich  Buxtehude 

1  Chrysander’s  Life  of  Handel. 
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Steffani  (  I  Trfonfi  dd  Fato  _  I6g5) 


stood  for  the  continuity  of  the  German  Protestant  Church 
style  of  instrumental  music  which  had  its  beginning  in  Schiitz, 
and  through  such  as  Tiinder,  Hammerschmidt,  and  Buxtehude 
was  to  reach  into  the  next  century  and  culminate  in  the  work  of 
Bach. 

Buxtehude  clung  to  the  old  organization  of  strings  in  either 
three  or  five  parts,  and  still  allowed  the  use  of  viols  for  the  two 
tenor  and  the  bass  parts  of  his  string  group.  The  bass  parts  are 
often  specified  violon  6  viola  da  gamba,  and  the  continuo  is  for  organo. 
He  was  also  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  Gabrieli-Schutz  school  in 
writing  much  for  cornetti,  trombones,  trumpets  and  bassoons, 
and  gave  less  attention  to  flutes  and  oboes.  In  his  polyphonic 
string  music  Buxtehude  offers  little  variety  of  treatment  except 
the  alternation  of  violins  with  tenor  and  bass  instruments  ;  this, 
however,  occurs  very  frequently  and  seems  designed  in  order  to 
display  the  difference  between  violin  and  viol  tone-quality.  At 


no 
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other  times  each  string  instrument  is  made  to  go  into  fixed 
partnership  with  some  wind  instrument  of  like  compass,  continu¬ 
ing  thus  for  the  course  of  whole  movements.  In  this  way 
cornetti  often  join  the  violins,  trombones  the  tenor  strings,  and 
bass  trombone  or  bassoon  the  bass  string  instruments. 

The  best  and  most  striking  feature  of  Buxtehude’s  manage¬ 
ment  of  instruments  is  when  he  divides  them  into  groups  for 
alternative  use  in  the  same  movement.  Handled  in  a  simply 
conceived  and  dignified  style,  those  broad  effects  of  instrumental 
antiphony  must  have  been  impressive  when  carried  out  in 
suitable  and  spacious  surroundings.  The  instrumental  parts  in 
a  chorus  “  Ihr  lieben  Christen,  freuet  Euch  nun  ”,  from  one  of  the 
Abendmusik,  will  supply  a  typical  illustration  of  how  the  instru¬ 
ments  were  grouped  :  two  trumpets  form  one  group  ;  another 
consists  of  three  violin  parts  in  unison  with  three  cornetti ;  while 
a  third  group  is  made  up  of  three  trombones  each  playing  in 
unison  with  a  tenor  or  bass  string  instrument.  In  another 
chorus  two  treble  trombones  ( trombette )  replace  the  trumpets. 
Trumpets  are  never  used  as  the  upper  voices  in  actual  com¬ 
bination  with  trombones,  but  the  old  alliance  of  cornetti  and 
trombones  occurs.  Both  trumpets  and  trombones  are  frequently 
marked  “  in  sordini” 

Buxtehude’s  scores  show  little  concern  for  the  individual 
characteristics  or  technique  of  particular  instruments.  They  hark 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  that  the  instruments  seem 
to  be  grouped  on  a  system  based  on  similarity  of  compass  rather 
than  on  blend  or  contrast  of  tone-colour.  His  is  a  choral 
style  adapted  to  instruments;  dignified  and  broadly  simple, 
Buxtehude’s  very  orchestration  seems  to  reflect  the  spirit  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  and  remained  apparently  quite  oblivious  to 
all  outside  influences  which  even  then  were  faintly  pointing  out 
the  path  to  modem  orchestration. 


Such  was  orchestration  at  the  junction  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  main  stream  of  progress,  passing  from  the  channel  of 
Italian  opera,  was  already  turning  towards  the  north.  Centres 
such  as  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  with  outposts  at 
Paris  and  London,  were  about  to  replace  Florence,  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Venice  as  strongholds  of  orchestral  art. 
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The  dying  century  had  given  the  string  orchestra  individuality 
and  stability ;  the  wood-wind  had  gained  a  measure  of  inde¬ 
pendence  without  individuality,  while  the  brass  was  yet  hardly 
a  self-contained  group.  The  keyboard-instrument  still  retained 
its  central  position  as  the  conning  tower  of  orchestral  organi¬ 
zation,  and,  though  not  yet  threatened  with  extinction,  was 
already  approaching  a  state  of  sinecurism. 

The  scene  of  activity  and  progress  in  orchestration  was  hence¬ 
forward  to  be  shared  by  the  theatre  and  the  concert-room,  while 
in  that  capacity  the  Church  lost  ground. 

Polyphony,  with  its  adjuncts,  imitation  and  fugal  design, 
still  held  orchestral  music  in  a  firm  grip,  but  was  destined  gradually 
to  relax  its  hold  under  the  pressure  of  a  style  based  more  on 
harmony  and  rhythm,  with  an  added  element  founded  on  the 
claim  of  instrumental  tone-colour  for  fuller  recognition. 
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The  addition  of  a  pair  of  horns  and  the  final  choice  of  transverse 
flutes  in  place  of  the  old  flutes-a-bec  are  the  most  important  changes 
to  be  recorded  in  the  constitution  of  the  orchestra  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  second  bassoon  part  is  an 
innovation  in  some  of  the  scores.  Thus,  apart  from  an  occasional 
demand  for  certain  extra,  unusual,  or  obsolescent  instruments, 
the  normal  full  score  for  operatic  or  concert  purposes  during  the 
period  of  Bach  and  Handel  comprised  two  flute,  two  oboe,  one  or 
two  bassoon,  two  horn,  two  trumpet  and  drum  parts,  with  four 
string  parts,  of  which  the  bass  was  usually  figured  and  was  common 
to  violoncellos,  double-basses,  keyboard-instruments,  and  the 
lutes  which  were  still  included  in  the  personnel  of  well-found 
orchestras. 

The  above  specification  by  no  means  applies  to  every  score 
of  the  period,  nor  should  it  be  understood  that  all  these  wind- 
instruments  were  used  together  in  each  movement  or  work.  The 
string  group  was  almost  constantly  at  work,  but  the  number  of 
parts  provided  for  the  wind,  and  the  selection  of  wind-instruments, 
was  subject  to  considerable  variation,  showing  clearly  that 
orchestras  were  far  from  being  uniform  in  constitution.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  above-named  instruments  may  be  fairly  said  to 
represent  the  full  orchestra  of  the  time,  the  orchestra  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Rameau,  Hasse,  and  a  host  of  other  composers  renowned 
in  their  time  but  now  little  more  than  half-forgotten  names. 
Of  the  various  aspirants  which  failed  to  gain  a  permanent  place 
in  the  orchestra,  the  larger  oboes  came  nearest  to  success. 
Cornetti,  although  gradually  going  out  of  use,  and  trombones 
were  still  used  in  Church  orchestras  and  for  sacred  choral  works, 
but  gained  no  footing  in  the  opera  or  concert  orchestra. 

In  spite  of  such  doubtful  or  solitary  instances  as  those  already 
noted  in  the  works  of  Cavalli  and  Lulli,  the  hunting  horn  had  no 
place  in  seventeenth  century  orchestras.  The  period  of  pro¬ 
bation  for  horns  was  roughly  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  which  time  they  were  almost  regularly  employed. 
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The  following  dates  are  no  doubt  far  from  being  exhaustive, 
but  show  clearly  enough  the  gradual  entry  of  the  instrument  into 
the  sphere  of  cultured  music.  Records  show  that  horns  were 
added  to  the  orchestras  of  the  opera  houses  at  Dresden  and 
Vienna  respectively  in  1711  and  1712.  A  pair  of  horn  parts  in  the 
score  of  Reiser’s  Octavia  (Hamburg  1705)  and  Mattheson’s 
remarks  in  his  Neu  eroffnete  Or  Chester  (1713)  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  instrument  was  then  beginning  to  be  used  in  North 
German  orchestras.  Scarlatti’s  parts  in  Tigrane  (Naples  1715), 
those  of  Handel  in  his  Water  Music  (1715)  and  Rodamisto  (London 
1720),  also  in  Bononcini’s  Astarte  (London  1720)  serve  to  mark  the 
entry  of  the  horn  into  Italian  and  English  orchestras.  The  parts 
in  Rameau’s  Hippolyte  et  Aricie  and  in  most  of  his  succeeding 
operas  supply  sufficient  evidence  that  the  opera  orchestra  at  Paris 
was  provided  with  horns  as  early  as  1733,  and  that  the  credit 
given  to  Gossec  for  having  introduced  horns  into  French 
orchestras  in  1757,  as  stated  by  several  writers,  is  unmerited. 

Reiser’s  horn  parts  in  Octavia  are  for  the  instruments  in  C, 
Scarlatti’s  are  for  F,  and  Handel’s  parts  are  for  D  horns,  while 
Mattheson  apparently  knew  only  F  and  G  horns.  Nearly  all  parts 
appearing  in  scores  up  till  about  1740  are  for  one  or  other  of  these 
four — C,  D.  F,  or  G — of  which  the  D  and  F  instruments  appear 
to  have  been  the  favourites.  Before  the  mid-century  parts  for 
E  flat,  E  and  A  horns  occur,  and  soon  after  both  high  and  low 
B  flat  crooks  are  demanded,  thus  completing  the  set  of  nine, 
namely,  low  B  flat,  C,  D,  E  flat,  E,  F,  G,  A,  and  high  B  flat1  which 
occur  commonly  in  scores  composed  during  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  No  very  precise  information  is  available  as  to  when 
changeable  crooks  were  first  applied  to  horns.  The  very  earliest 
parts  suggest  that  composers  had  to  deal  with  only  one  instru¬ 
ment  of  fixed  length  ;  no  change  of  crook  is  required,  and  the 
notation  is  not  strictly  speaking  on  the  “  transposing  ”  system. 
The  very  keys  of  the  few  movements  in  which  horns  were 
employed  seem  to  be  dictated  by  the  key  in  which  the  available 
instrument  was  pitched.  Yet  very  soon  after  the  first  few  parts 
had  appeared  the  system  of  “  transposing  ”  parts  began  to  creep 
in,  which  together  with  the  fact  that  horns  in  more  than  one  key 
were  occasionally  demanded  in  the  course  of  the  same  work, 

1  Homs  with  crooks  for  all  nine  keys  were  made  in  1755  by  Wernem 
of  Dresden  (Gerber,  Lexikon,  1790).  An  English  tutor  (The  Muses  Delight, 
1754)  mentions  horns  only  in  G,  F,  E,  D,  and  C. 
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implies  that  players  were  then  using  crooks  to  alter  the  funda¬ 
mental  pitch  of  their  instruments. 

Although  the  very  earliest  horn  parts  appear  in  the  scores 
written  an  octave  higher  than  the  actual  sounds,  the  system  of 
notation  in  C  for  all  horns  very  soon  became  fairly  general,  but 
by  no  means  universal.  Usage  obviously  varied  to  some  extent. 
Various  clefs  were  employed  by  some  composers  with  the  object 
of  accommodating  both  player  of  the  instrument  and  reader  of  the 
score  at  the  same  time.  This  device  was  apparently  much  in 
favour  with  many  composers  who  wrote  opera  for  London  before 


Hunting  Horn,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century. 


and  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  so  con¬ 
trived  that  the  player  always  read  his  part  in  the  treble  clef, 
whereas  the  part  in  the  score  was  provided  with  a  clef  which  gave 
the  actual  sounds.  For  example,  ahom  part  in  Veracini’s  Adriano 
(London  1735)  is  for  F  horn  and  is  written  (with  key  signature) 
in  the  mezzo-soprano  clef,  each  note  appearing  exactly  as  it 
sounds.  A  moment’s  thought  will  show  that  the  player  had  only 
to  read  the  same  part  by  means  of  the  treble  clef  in  order  to  get 
the  transposed  version  necessary  for  the  F  instrument.  The 
following  examples  showing  the  working  of  this  system  of  notation 
are  drawn  from  the  scores  of  operas  produced  in  London  between 
1735  and  1763. 
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The  tonality  of  D  major  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
transverse  flute  throughout  its  entire  history  in  the  orchestra. 
Mersennus  gives  D  as  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  instrument 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  through  its  period  of  probation  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  up  to  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  orchestral  flute  was  built  on  the  basis  of  the 
natural  scale  of  D  major.  The  earlier  form  was  a  simple  tube 
of  cylindrical  bore  with  six  finger  holes,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  conical  bore  tapering  towards  the  foot  was 
favoured,  and  the  consequent  easier  production  of  the  notes  of 
the  second  and  third  octaves  is  reflected  in  the  rather  high-pitched 
flute-parts  of  eighteenth  century  composers.  At  first  composers 
were  shy  of  taking  the  instrument  higher  than  was  customary  for 
the  gentle-toned  flute-a-lec ,  but  a  steadily  increasing  tendency 
to  write  high-pitched  parts  is  easily  discernible,  and  by  the  mid¬ 
century  a  register  roughly  an  octave  higher  than  that  of  the  oboe 
was  regarded  as  the  proper  region  for  flute  parts.  The  instrument 
had  gained  the  D  sharp  key  at  the  foot  end  before  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century13,  and  other  improvements  included  an 
adjustable  screw-plug  at  the  head-end  by  means  of  which  the 
unstable  pitch  of  the  period  was  to  some  extent  accommodated. 
This  later  improvement  was  due  to  Quantz  (1697-1773)  the  famous 
flute  virtuoso  and  teacher  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  whom  flute¬ 
playing  generally  owes  much  of  its  advancement  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  construction  of  transverse  flutes 

1  See  Figure  4. 

2  Hotteterre  ( Principes  de  la  Fldte  traversiHre,  1710)  gives  the  flute 
a  compass  from  D  to  G,  including  all  semi-tones  except  high  F  natural. 
The  Modern  Music  Master  (1731)  agrees  with  this. 
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in  three  or  more  pieces  dates  from  about  the  same  time.  Other 
means  of  altering  the  pitch  were  the  use  of  alternative  middle 
pieces  of  varying  length,  or  the  contrivance  of  sliding  joints 
which  could  be  pulled  out  or  pushed  in  according  to  requirement. 

Just  as  Virdung  and  Agricola  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
Prastorius  and  Mersennus  in  the  seventeenth  century  have  left 
useful  accounts  of  such  musical  instruments  as  came  under  their 
observation,  so  Johann  Matheson  (1681-1764)  the  versatile  North 
German  composer,  provides  similar  enlightenment  covering  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  book  Das  neu-erdffnete 
Orchester,  published  in  1713,  is  the  miniature  “  Berlioz  ”  of  the 
time  and  treats  of  such  instruments  as  were  used,  at  all  events, 
in  German  orchestras,  in  his  time.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
portion  of  Mattheson’s  book  dealing  with  orchestral  instruments 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  and  will  be  found  interesting 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  further  study  of  eighteenth  century 
orchestration. 

The  violin  is  described  as  the  “  most  difficult  ”  instrument. 
The  compass  given  is  from  the  open  G  string  for  two-and-a-half 
octaves  upwards,  with  exceptional  extension  up  to  high  G.  The 
third  position  was  expected  of  orchestral  players  and  the  sixth 
position  was  regarded  as  the  extreme  limit. 

The  viola,  also  named  Violetta,  viola  da  Braccio,  or  Brazzo 
is  well  described  as  being  similar  to  a  violin  but  larger,  and  a 
fifth  lower  in  pitch.  Its  function  is  to  play  middle  parts. 

The  violoncello,  Bassa  viola,  viola  di  spala  (shoulder  viol)  is 
called  a  “  small  bass-fiddle  ”,  the  word  violoncello  being  the 
diminutive  of  violone.  The  latter  instrument  is  the  double-bass, 
also  named  basse  de  violon  or  grosse  bass-geige.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
16  ft.  tone  and  useful  for  recitative  in  theatres.1 

The  -viola  da  gamba  was  evidently  obsolescent  in  Germany  at 
the  time,  and  seems  less  familiar  to  Mattheson,  who  quotes 
Rousseau2  for  his  description  and  the  tuning  of  the  instrument. 
The  latter  corresponds  exactly  to  that  given  in  Example  I, 
Chapter  I.  He  allows  the  gamba  a  compass  of  three  octaves  from 
its  lowest  D  string. 

1  Eighteenth  century  double-basses  were  provided  with  either  five 
or  six  strings.  Quantz,  writing  in  1752,  recommends  that  these  should 
be  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  four-stringed  instrument. 

2  Evidently  Jean  Rousseau,  a  French  Gamba  player,  born  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  not  the  more  famous  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau. 
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The  viola  d’amore  is  said  to  have  five  strings  tuned  to  the 
common  chord  of  C  major,  with  liberty  to  tune  the  middle  E 
string  to  E  flat.  This  differs  from  the  tuning  of  the  instrument 
with  seven  strings  on  the  chord  of  D  major,  as  given  bv  Berlioz 
and  all  later  writers. 

Mattheson  catalogues  the  three  sizes  of  flutes-d-bec  or  flutes 
donees  in  F,  C,  and  F  exactly  as  described  in  Chapter  I,  and 
allows  each  instrument  a  compass  of  two  octaves  from  its  funda¬ 
mental  note,  but  insists  that  the  flute  allemande,  traversiere, 
“  teutche  oder  Quer-flote  ”  is  the  better  instrument.  The  compass 
of  the  latter  is  said  to  be  “  as  on  the  oboe  ”,  but  without  the  low 
C.  This  instrument  is  obviously  in  D,  and  evidently  not  usually 
used  higher  than  its  second  octave.  The  favourite  keys  for  the 
transverse  flute  are  said  to  be  G,  A,  D  major,  and  E  minor.  Oboes 
are  given  a  compass  of  two  octaves  from  middle  C,  with  a  possible 
high  D.  Bassoons  are  allowed  a  range  of  two-and-a-half  octaves 
from  8  ft.  C,  with  the  possibility  of  low  B-flat  and  even  A,  but  these 
two  notes  are  apparently  not  obtainable  on  all  instruments. 

Of  the  horn  ( waldhorn )  Mattheson  says  that  it  "has  lately 
come  into  use  for  theatre  and  chamber  music  ”,  that  it  is  most 
useful  in  the  key  of  F,  and  in  pitched  a  fifth  lower  than  the  trumpet 
in  C.  He  also  mentions  a  horn  in  G. 

For  trumpets  Mattheson  gives  the  open  notes  of  an  8  ft.  C 
instrument,  and  says  that  for  “  Kammer  thon  ”*  the  trumpet  in 
D  is  the  most  suitable.  “  Mund-stiicke  ”  (mouth-pieces)  which 
lower  the  pitch  “  a  good  semitone  ”  are  presumably  lengthening 
shanks  or  crooks. 

Four  trombones  are  specified,  a  small  alto,  a  large  alto,  a 
tenor  or  “  grosse-quart  ”  and  a  bass  trombone.  Presuming  the 
bass  trombone  to  have  been  in  F,  the  “grosse-quart  ”  would  refer  to 
the  B  flat  tenor  instrument2.  Trombones,  according  to  Mattheson, 
were  seldom  used  except  in  churches  and  for  solemn  occasions. 

The  cornetto,  “  the  most  difficult  to  blow  ”,  is  described  as  sound¬ 
ing  from  afar  like  a  rough  unpolished  human  voice,  and  is  said 
to  be  going  out  of  use,  though  still  used  in  churches.  Timpani, 
tuned  a  fourth  apart,  are  often  used  “  in  Church  and  opera  ”. 

1  Old  German  spelling  of  Kammerton,  i.e,,  the  pitch  used  for  instru¬ 
mental  or  chamber  music,  as  distinguished  from  C.horton,  the  pitch  used  for 
vocal  or  church  music.  (See  Riemann,  Musical  Dictionary .) 

2  The  small  alto  might  refer  to  the  treble  trombone.  Compare 
Prcetorius'  list  of  four  trombones  on  p.  18. 
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On  the  whole,  Mattheson’s  descriptions  and  remarks  agree  very 
well  with  the  evidence  of  contemporary  scores  and  confirm  much 
that  has  been  said  in  these  pages  concerning  orchestral  instruments 
and  their  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Usage  undoubtedly  varied  to  some 
extent  in  different  countries,  and  the  slow  diffusion  of  new  ideas 
and  improvements  in  the  construction  of  musical  instruments 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  easily  accounts  for 
the  slight  differences  and  omissions  that  may  be  observed. 

A  study  of  orchestration  covering  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  overlapping  with  the  early  years  of  the 
work  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  must  embrace  not  only  the  work  of 
the  two  most  prominent  composers,  Bach  and  Handel,  but  also 
that  of  a  number  of  German,  Italian,  and  French  composers 
whose  music  has  little  but  historical  significance  at  the  present 
time.  Amongst  the  Germans  the  Hamburg  group — Reiser, 
Mattheson,  and  Telemann — such  as  Stozel,  Graupner,  Schurmann, 
the  two  Grauns  (Berlin),  Hasse,  J.  C.  Bach,  and  P.  E.  Bach  will 
be  sufficiently  representative. 

A  group  associated  with  Vienna  [includes  Fux,  Conti,  and 
Caldara,  with  their  successors  Reuter,  Monn,  and  Wagenseil ; 
while  Campra,  Desmarets,  Destouches,  successors  of  Lulli  in 
Paris,  and  finally  Rameau,  stand  for  French  orchestration. 
Italian  composers  whose  work  and  influence  extended  outside 
their  own  country,  notably  to  England  and  Germany,  may  be 
adequately  represented  by  such  as  Vinci,  Pergolese,  Lotti,  Leo, 
Bononcini,  Porpora,  and  rather  later,  Galuppi  and  Jomelli. 
The  earlier  of  these  were  born  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  with  few  exceptions  died  before  or  soon  after  the 
mid-century,  thus,  in  their  working  lives  were  contemporaneous 
with  Bach  and  Handel ;  the  others,  bom  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  composers 
who  with  Gluck  form  a  transition  period  bridging  and  connecting 
the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  with  that  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

An  examination  of  the  orchestral  work  of  all  these  composers 
serves  to  align  them  roughly  in  two  classes,  neither  of  which  can 
be  rigidly  circumscribed,  but  which  have  for  their  significant 
features  respectively  the  conservative  and  the  progressive  element 
in  orchestration.  Both  Bach  and  Handel  belong  in  varying  degree 
to  the  conservative  class,  also  the  earlier  composers  of  the  Italian 
and  Viennese  groups,  while  most  of  the  other  Germans  mentioned 
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must  be  counted  as  progressives.  All  the  French,  except 
Rameau,  show  not  only  conservative  but  ultra-conservative 
tendencies,  and  even  Rameau  cannot  be  reckoned  whole¬ 
heartedly  progressive.  The  above  rough  classification  concerns 
orchestration  only,  and  takes  no  account  of  Gluck,  whose  life  evenly 
spans  the  two  halves  of  the  century,  but  whose  significant  work 
belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  century. 

The  composers  of  the  conservative  class  were  content  to 
orchestrate  on  lines  which  had  become  practically  stereotyped 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  their  music 
the  principal  consideration  is  centred  in  the  part  and  not  in  the 
instrument.  For  orchestration  on  this  basis  there  seemed  to  be  no 
possibility  of  further  development,  and  indeed  there  was  none. 
It  worked  itself  to  a  standstill.  The  string  part  already  had  its 
individuality,  the  wind  part  had  little  but  that  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  string  part  and  which  when  forced  on  brass 
instruments  became,  if  anything,  more  and  more  unsatisfactory. 

To  the  Germans  of  the  progressive  class,  all  of  them  (as  time 
has  shown)  second-rate  composers  whose  music  was  to  suffer 
complete  and  permanent  eclipse,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first 
found  the  true  outlet  which  was  to  lead  orchestration  in  a  direction 
which  has  not  even  yet  come  to  an  end.  An  entirely  different 
function  for  string  and  wind  instruments,  a  different  style  of 
part  for  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  choice  by  technique 
and  colour,  accompaniment  instead  of  perpetual  polyphony, 
these  were  the  main  avenues  which  led  from  the  old  contrapuntally 
conceived  orchestration  to  the  beginnings  of  modern  orchestration, 
and  prominent  amongst  the  pioneers  must  be  counted  the  now 
forgotten  Reiser,  Telemann,  Graun,  Hasse,  and  others  of  the  so- 
called  “  Zopf1”  composers. 

Famous  in  Germany  as  an  executant,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750)  was  hardly  recognised  as  a  prominent  composer 
during  his  lifetime.  His  orchestral  works  were  written  for  per¬ 
formance  under  his  own  guidance  in  the  various  towns  where  he 
was  employed,  for  variable  and  often  insufficient  resources,  reach¬ 
ing  at  best  a  limited  circle  which  was  more  local  than  national  in 
extent.  His  orchestration  follows  in  direct  succession  the 
beginning  made  by  Gabrieli  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  introduced  into  Germany  by  Schutz,  further  developed 
by  succeeding  German  organist-composers,  and  finally  handed  on 
1  “  Pig-tail  ”.  See  Oxford  History  of  Music,  Vol.  iv,  p.  62. 
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to  Bach  and  his  generation  by  the  Church  composers  immediately 
preceding  him,  the  generation  of  which  perhaps  the  best  remem¬ 
bered  is  Buxtehude.  Confined  within  the  radius  of  a  few  German 
churches  and  provincial  courts,  Bach’s  orchestration  neither  con¬ 
tributed  to  nor  acquired  any  of  the  freedom  and  progress  which 
marked  the  contemporary  work  of  German  composers  in  the 
theatre  or  concert-room. 

Bach’s  resources  at  Leipzig  are  known  to  have  been  an 
orchestra  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  of  which  wind  instruments 
would  account  for  nine  or  ten  players,  leaving  only  two  or  three 
string  instruments  to  each  part.  The  wind  players  were  obviously 
double-handed  in  the  sense  that  the  oboe-players,  for  example, 
would  have  to  play  on  alto  and  tenor  instruments  of  the  same  type 
when  required,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  players 
on  brass  instruments  were  similarly  obliged  to  change  from  one 
instrument  to  another.  Whereas  a  four-part  string  orchestra 
is  employed  in  almost  every  work,  the  specific  wind  parts  vary 
in  a  manner  which  suggests  that  Bach  wrote  for  whatever  wind 
instruments  happened  to  be  at  his  disposal  and  that  the  com 
bination  and  supply  varied  considerably  from  time  to  time. 
His  memorials  ”  complaining  of  the  lack  of  necessary  instru¬ 
mental  players  bear  out  the  impression  that  he  was  obliged  to 
cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth,  and  that  his  orchestral  “  cloth  ” 
was  frequently  insufficient  in  quantity  if  not  in  quality. 

Two  flute  parts  appear  in  most  of  the  scores  and  are  often 
specifically  for  transverse  flutes.  Two  or  three  oboe  parts  occur 
in  practically  every  score.  These  are  for  either  the  treble  instru¬ 
ment  in  C,  the  alto  (i Oboe  d’ amove)  in  A,  or  for  the  tenor  (Oboe  da 
caccia )  in  F.  The  limits  of  the  downward  compass,  respectively 
to  C,  A  and  F  are  strictly  observed  whenever  the  parts  are  speci¬ 
fically  for  oboes,  though  it  is  sometimes  exceeded — probably  by 
accident — when  oboes  double  the  string  parts  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  modem  reprints  the  parts  are  usually  non-trans¬ 
posing,  and  are  noted  respectively  in  the  treble,  treble  or  soprano, 
and  alto  clefs.  Parts  of  the  same  range  as  those  for  oboe  da 
caccia  sometimes  appear  with  the  heading  “  taille  ”  (tenor)  and 
were  evidently  intended  for  the  same  instrument.  Independent 
parts  for  one  or  two  bassoons  occur,  but  as  a  rifle  the  bassoons, 
when  specified,  share  a  part  with  the  string  basses  and  continuo. 
Parts  for  taille  de  basson  were  presumably  intended  for  tenor 
bassoon  (tenoroon).  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  assertion 
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made  in  Grove’s  Dictionary 1  that  the  tenoroon  and  Oboe  da  caccia 
were  one  and  the  same  instrument,  indeed,  surviving  specimens 
of  old  tenor  oboes  and  the  limits  of  the  downward  compass  of 
Bach’s  parts  seem  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Bach’s  parts  for  trumpet  ( tromba )  and  horn 
{corno  da  caccia)  are  usually  for  the  instruments 
in  D.  Parts  for  C  and  F  trumpets  occur  more 
rarely.  The  only  printed  scores  of  Bach’s  works 
are  those  of  comparatively  modem  times,  and 
in  these  the  horns  and  trumpets  appear  as 
transposing  instruments.  Three  trumpets  are 
normally  demanded,  and  the  parts,  like  those  for 
horns,  are  strictly  confined  to  open  notes,  the 
eleventh  open  note  being  used  alternately  as  either 
F  or  F  sharp.  Certain  non-transposing  parts 
marked  clarino  and  corno,  which  occur  in  some  of 
the  Cantatas,  could  not  be  played  on  natural 
trumpets  or  horns.  The  instruments  of  the  time 
had  no  valves,  but  the  treble  trombone,  which  is 
evidently  the  same  instrument  as  Bach’s  tromba 
da  tirarsi2,  had  the  trombone  slide  by  means  of 
which  the  gaps  between  the  open  notes  could  be 
filled  .in,  and  may  have  been  used  to  play  those 
parts.  The  naming  of  the  brass  instruments  in 
some  of  Bach’s  scores  is  inconsistent  and  rather 
puzzling,  though  it  is  always  quite  clear  when  he 
is  writing  for  natural  horns  or  trumpets.  Cornetti 
and  trombones — alto,  tenor,  and  bass — are 
frequently  used  to  double  the  vocal  parts  in 
chorales,  and  more  rarely  are  given  independent 
parts.  Oboe  da  Caccia, 

An  impartial  distribution  of  interchangeable  eighteenth 
parts  between  string  and  wind  instruments  is  century, 
the  sum  of  Bach’s  method  of  orchestration. 

Whatever  serves  for  strings,  and  often  for  voices,  is  either 
duplicated  in  unison  or  handed  on  in  turn  to  wood-wind  and, 
as  far  as  the  lack  of  adjacent  open  notes  will  allow,  to  brass 
instruments.  The  wealth  of  contrapuntal  movement  which 
characterizes  his  music  hardly  admits  of  any  such  thing  as  pure 

1  Article:  “  Oboe  da  Caccia  ”  (1900  Edition). 

2  Slide. 
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accompaniment  or  harmonic  padding.  Each  part  is  independent, 
melodic,  and  essential,  and  is  based  on  figures  or  melodic  patterns 
which  are  conceived  in  general,  and  not  in  individual,  instru¬ 
mental  terms.  Thus  it  is  that  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  string,  and  to 
a  limited  extent  brass  parts,  in  Bach’s  Scores  all  look  alike  and  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  but  for  the  clues  which  the  downward 
compass  of  each  instrument  necessarily  supplies.  Under  this 
system  of  orchestration  balance  of  tone  in  its  present-day  sense 
is  hardly  considered.  Almost  any  single  wind  instrument  could 
cope  with  the  two  or  three  violins  or  voices  to  each  part  of  Bach’s 
orchestra  or  choir.  Uniting  in  a  common  web  of  contrapuntal 
movement,  the  instruments  sink  their  individuality  and  become 
the  exponents  of  so  many  “  parts  ”,  each  claiming  and  requiring 
equal  prominence.  The  blend  and  grouping  of  instruments  is  on 
lines  which  were  already  common  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  homogeneous  tone  of  the  string  orchestra,  the 
grouping  together  of  oboes  and  bassoons,  of  trumpets  and  drums, 
of  cornetti  and  trombones  is  recognized  as  a  means  of  supplying 
contrast  and  variety  on  a  broadly  planned  scale.  The  greater 
sonority  and  fuller  tone  is  simply  due  to  multiplicity  of  parts. 
Whereas  seventeenth  century  composers  wrote  two  wind  parts 
above  a  common  bass  part,  Bach  often  wrote  three,  making  four- 
part  harmony  with  the  basso-continuo.  Tone  colour  is  handled 
on  a  widely-spaced  plan.  A  fixed  colour  combination  and  set 
melodic  figures  are  usually  persistent  throughout  the  course  of  an 
entire  movement,  and  changes  of  colour,  on  the  whole,  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  movement-lengths  rather  than  by  phrase-lengths. 
Nevertheless,  the  use  of  clearly  distinguished  instrumental 
groups  always  a  strong  feature  in  early  German  Church  music — 
is  by  no  means  neglected  in  Bach’s  works,  although  the  gains  of 
colour-changes  are  to  some  extent  minimized  by  the  similarity  of 
the  matter  dealt  with  by  each  group. 

Except  in  real  solo  parts  there  is  little  in  Bach’s  string  music 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  and  technique  of  the  instru¬ 
ments.  Strings  and  wood-wind  share  the  same  matter.  Both 
pizzicato  and  sordini  effects  are  used  and  generally  continue  for 
the  length  of  entire  movements.  Wholesale  duplication  of  parts 
is  common.  Oboes  and  violins ;  flutes,  oboes,  and  violins ;  bassoons 
and  string  bass  instruments ;  voices  and  cornetti  and  trombones, 
frequently  double  one  another  in  unison.  The  cohesive  effect  of 
sustained  wind  notes  against  activity  on  strings  is  comparatively 
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rare.  All-round  activity  or  all-round  quiescence  is  the  rule. 
Horn  and  trumpet  parts  are  usually  melodic,  often  florid  and 
conjunct,  therefore  necessarily  written  high  up  where  conjunct 
open  notes  are  available.  The  rhythmical  characteristics  of 
trumpets  and  drums  are  recognised,  and  when  exploited,  bring  the 
instruments  nearest  to  achieving  individuality  of  style  ;  but  the 
florid  parts  for  both  horns  and  trumpets  in  “  clarino  ”  style 
were  at  best  unsuccessful  attempts  to  force  square  pegs  into  round 
holes.  This  species  of  trumpet  and  horn  part  died  with  Bach 
and  Handel,  having  already  been  rejected  by  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  orchestrators  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  Bach 
uses  his  cornetti  and  trombones  in  seventeenth  century  style, 
largely  adhering  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  in  employing 
them  to  double  choral  voices. 

Neglected  and  forgotten  for  a  long  time  after  his  death,  Bach’s 
music  eventually  rose  superior  to  all  the  changes  of  time  and  taste, 
likewise  superior  to  a  style  of  orchestration  which  already  during 
his  lifetime  had  become  old-fashioned,  a  style  which  opened  out 
no  new  paths  and,  finding  itself  in  a  cul-de-sac,  actually  came  to 
a  standstill. 

Appealing  to  a  wider  public,  with  a  keener  sense  for  orchestral 
effect,  and  with  a  finger  ever  on  the  pulse  of  public  taste,  George 
Frederick  Handel  (1685-1759)  handled  his  instrumental  forces 
in  a  style  more  broadly  orchestral  than  that  of  Bach,  yet  with¬ 
out  discovering  or  following  the  lead  of  those  who  did  discover 
the  road  which  led  from  the  old  contrapuntal  manner  of  treating 
orchestral  instruments  in  the  direction  of  modern  orchestration. 
Handel  adopted  all  the  current  conventions  of  early  eighteenth 
century  orchestration,  amplifying  and  using  them  consistently 
throughout  his  whole  career.  What  Purcell  and  Steffani  did  with 
diffidence,  as  though  feeling  their  way,  Handel  did  confidently, 
thoroughly  and  habitually. 

Handel’s  normal  full  orchestra  comprised  a  wood-wind  group 
of  oboes  in  two  and  bassoons  in  one  or  two  parts,  the  usual  four- 
part  string  orchestra,  and  a  brass  group  consisting  of  two  or  three 
trumpets  with  drums.  Two  or  three  horn  parts  are  included  in 
many  of  his  scores,  sometimes  in  addition  to,  and  sometimes  in 
place  of  trumpets.  One  or  two  flute  parts  occur  in  particular 
movements  in  most  of  his  scores,  but  are  not  usually  included  in  the 
the  tutti.  Parts  for  trombones,  for  piccolo  or  other  instruments 
occur  exceptionally,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  regular  members 
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of  Handel’s  orchestral  combination.  The  harp  parts  in  “  Esther  ” 
(1720)  and  “  Julius  Caesar  ”  (1713),  also  those  for  theorbo  or 
lute,  viola  da  garnba  or  other  unusual  or  obsolete  instruments 
which  occasionally  crop  up  in  eighteenth  century  editions  of 
Handel’s  scores  are  likewise  exceptional  and  need  not  be  taken 
into  account  except  as  curiosities. 

The  flute  parts  lie  rather  higher  than  the  oboe  parts  and  were 
sometimes  specifically  for  transverse  flutes.  Oboes — always  the 
treble  instrument— cover  the  usual  range  of  about  two  octaves 
from  middle  C  upwards.  Bassoons  generally  double  the  bass 
parts,  though  they  are  sometimes  used  in  the  tenor  register,  and 
occasionally  in  pairs  in  imitative  alternation  with  other  instru¬ 
ments.  The  standard  combination  of  two  oboes  and  one  bassoon, 
the  old  concerto  di  oubuoe  of  Scarlatti,  is  the  self-contained  wood¬ 
wind  group  used  more  than  any  other  by  Handel  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
custom  of  the  time  was  to  employ  more  than  one  instrument  to 
play  each  oboe  and  bassoon  part ;  thus,  distinction  is  sometimes 
made  in  the  scores  between  solo  and  ripieno  wood-wind  parts. 
Handel’s  trumpet  parts  are  usually  for  the  favourite  instrument  in 
D,  although  sometimes  for  C,  and  more  rarely  for  G  trumpets. 
The  parts  are  non-transposing  in  old  editions  of  the  full  scores. 
When  three  parts  are  provided  the  two  upper  trumpets  play  high 
“  clarino  ”  parts,  while  the  third  or  principale 1  covers  only  the 
lower  or  “  fanfare  ”  range.  First  trumpet  parts  ascend  freely 
to  the  sixteenth  open  note,  and  both  first  and  second  use  the 
eleventh  open  note  alternatively  as  F  or  F-sharp  for  C  trumpets, 
or  as  G  or  G-sharp  for  D  trumpets.  The  flat  seventh  open  note 
is  also  occasionally  requisitioned.  Timpani,  tuned  to  tonic  and 
dominant  of  the  key,  almost  invariably  play  with  the  trumpets. 
Handel’s  horn  parts  are  for  the  instruments  either  in  D,  F,  or 
G,  and  appear  variously  as  transposing  or  non-transposing  parts2. 
The  parts  lie  high  and  are  in  a  semi-florid  or  melodic  style  which 
is  contrived  with  some  skill  out  of  the  available  conjunct  open 
notes.  The  horns  are  frequently  used  in  imitative  alternation 
with  trumpets,  or  double  the  trumpet  parts  an  octave  lower  ; 

1  The  field  or  military  trumpet. 

2  In  the  Arnold  Editions  of  Handel’s  full  scores  (from  about  1786) 
the  parts  for  D  horns  are  usually  noted  an  octave  above  the  actual  sounds 
(with  key-signature)  but  those  for  F  and  G  horns  are  noted  in  C,  and 
require  transposition. 
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otherwise  they  follow  the  course  of  oboe  or  string  parts  with 
necessary  adjustments  where  the  supply  of  open  notes  fails. 

Although  scored  for  four-part  string  orchestra,  much  of 
Handel’s  string  music  is  conceived  in  three  parts,  and  fails  to 
provide  independent  movement  for  violas.  The  latter  generally 
follow  the  rhythmical  patterns  of  the  bass  part,  even  when  playing 
independently.  While  the  two  violin  parts  are  placed  close 
together,  running  in  thirds  or  imitatively,  and  always  melodically, 
the  violas  are  obviously  used  more  to  complete  the  harmony  than 
to  provide  melodic  or  contrapuntal  movement.  Violoncellos  and 
basses  play  the  bass  of  the  whole  structure  in  octaves,  except 
when  a  specially  designed  obligato  violoncello  part  gives  that 
instrument  complete  independence  for  the  time  being.  The  one 
common  bass  part  usually  serves  for  violoncellos,  basses,  and 
bassoons,  and  is  always  figured  for  organ  or  cembalo. 

Broadly  viewed,  Handel’s  work  shows  two  distinct  methods 
of  handling  the  orchestral  body.  The  first  is  based  on  a  stereo¬ 
typed  duplication  of  string  and  wind  parts,  and  the  second  on  the 
grouping  of  instruments  according  to  type  and  tone-colour.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  first  method  had 
become  practically  standardized.  The  process  was  simple  and 
expeditious :  First  and  second  oboes  played  in  unison  with  first 
and  second  violins,  while  bassoons  doubled  the  bass  part.  This 
was  the  routine  orchestration  which  accounts  for  thousands  of 
pages  of  full  score  written  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Even  the  most  progressive  of  orchestrators  frequently 
fell  back  on  this  simple  recipe,  and  Handel  as  much  as  anyone 
availed  himself  freely  of  this  ready-made  reed  and  string 
orchestration.  The  system,  however,  admits  of  three  variations 
of  tone-colour :  either  strings,  oboes,  and  bassoons  play  all 
together,  or  strings  alone,  or  oboes  and  bassoons  alone,  the  last 
combination  being  usually  disposed  in  three  parts.  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  most  of  the  music  of  the 
time  apparently  written  for  strings  only  was  intended  to  be  played 
by  oboes  and  bassoons  as  well.  Specifications  of  instruments 
at  the  beginning  of  scores  are  often  lacking,  and  it  is  frequently 
only  during  the  course  of  a  movement  or  work  that  such  directions 
as  senza  oboi,  senza  fagotti,  or  senza  violini  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
music  was  intended  for  other  than  a  string  orchestra.  Most  of 
Handel’s  overtures  and  many  other  of  his  instrumental  move¬ 
ments  are  treated  in  this  way.  The  four  parts  are  sometimes 
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headed  Viol.  I  e  Oboe  I,  Viol.  II  e  Oboe  II,  viola,  tutti  bassi  (or 
Violoncello  fagotti  e  contra-basso)  and  other  similar  directions 
indicate  when  either  wood-wind  or  strings  are  to  be  silent,  and  when 
they  are  re-united  in  unison  ;  but  the  instruments  are  not  always 
specified.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  above  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  standard  combination  for  instrumental  movements 
written  in  four  parts,  and  that  a  detailed  specification  of  instru¬ 
ments  was  therefore  unnecessary.  The  directions  senza  oboi 
and  senza  fagotti,  which  occur  frequently  in  what  are  obviously 
soft  or  slow  movements  and  often  when  a  solo  voice  is  accom¬ 
panied,  lend  support  to  the  view  that  when  four  parts  are 
-provided  and  no  instruments  are  named,  the  music  was  as 
a  matter  of  course  played  by  oboes  and  bassoons  as  well  as 
by  the  string  orchestra. 

Handel  occasionally  makes  some  advance  on  the  above  formula 
by  writing  oboe  and  bassoon  parts  which  are  in  substance  some¬ 
what  less  florid  versions  of  the  string  parts.  The  wind  thus  gain 
a  certain  independence  which  is,  however,  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  idea  is  clearly  based  on  the  instinct  that  wind  instru¬ 
ments  are  constitutionally  less  active  than  strings.  This  modified 
activity  of  wind  parts  usually  accompanies  rapid  violin  passages 
such  as  occur  in  the  overture  to  Acis  and  Galatea  (1721),  or  string 
passages  based  on  the  quick  reiteration  of  the  same  notes.  The 
pseudo-independence  of  some  of  Handel’s  oboe  parts  is  simply 
due  to  the  inability  of  these  instruments  to  follow  violin  parts 
below  middle  C,  the  lowest  note  of  oboes  at  the  time. 

Many  of  Handel’s  heavier  tutti  including  horns  and  trumpets 
are  also  managed  on  the  duplication  system.  Horn  and  trumpet 
parts  are  then  subject  to  some  necessary  modification  where  the 
lack  of  open  notes  precludes  the  possibility  of  strict  doubling. 
The  Water  Music  (1715)  and  The  Music  for  the  Royal  Fireworks 
(1749)  provide  many  examples  of  this  species  of  tutti. 

Much  more  interesting  is  the  type  of  orchestration  in  which 
Handel  uses  his  instruments  in  three  clearly  differentiated  groups 
of  contrasted  tone-colour,  namely,  the  string  group,  the  oboe- 
bassoon  group,  and  the  brass  and  drums  group.  The  alternation, 
overlapping,  or  combination  of  these  groups  provide  many  more 
varied  effects,  and,  on  the  whole,  show  Handel  at  his  best  as  an 
orchestrator.  Perhaps  no  better  example  of  this  treatment 
will  be  found  than  in  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum 
(I743)  •  The  groups  are  as  follows  : 
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(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Trumpet  I 

Oboe  I 

Viol.  I 

Trumpet  II 

— 

Oboe  II 

Viol.  II 

Trumpet  III  (principale 

P 

Bassoons 

Viola 

Drams 

Bassi  (figured) 

to  which  are  added  the  choral  voices  in  a  group  of  five  parts. 
Each  group  is  used  singly,  and  in  all  possible  combinations.  The 
entries  of  complete  groups  is  timed  with  excellent  judgment  and 
full  consciousness  of  effect  in  a  broad  sense.  Orchestrally  the 
weakness  lies  in  the  similarity  of  the  matter  allotted  to  each  group ; 
violin  figures  are  handed  on  in  turn  to  oboes  and  trumpets  with 
only  such  slight  modifications  as  are  rendered  imperative  by  the 
compass  or  imperfections  of  the  wind  instruments,  and,  except 
for  some  occasional  rhythmical  and  military  characteristics  in  the 
trumpet  parts,  the  whole  instrumental  matter  is  modelled  on 
and  dictated  by  violin  technique.  The  inevitable  thinness  of 
three-part  writing  for  wind  instruments  sounds  odd  and  un¬ 
satisfying  to  modem  ears  even  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  filling 
up  of  harmony  by  organ  or  cembalo,  and  the  notion  of  balance 
which  regards  each  part  and  each  group  as  being  of  equal  power 
is  old-fashioned  and  typical ;  yet  of  the  sonority  and  majesty 
of  the  groups  in  combination,  especially  when  united  with  the 
rich  tone  of  a  five-part  choir,  their  can  be  no  question. 

In  the  broad  handling  of  choral  and  instrumental  groups 
Handel  was  most  successful  and  abreast  of  [his  times.  He 
absorbed,  amplified,  and  made  thoroughly  his  own  all  the 
orchestral  effects  known  and  practised  at  Hamburg,  Hanover  and 
in  Italy  at  the  time  of  his  early  manhood,  yet  remained  a  con¬ 
servative  in  orchestration  all  his  life.  His  last  work,  The  Triumph 
of  Time  and  Truth  (175 7)  is  orchestrated  on  the  same  lines  as  his 
Water  Music  (1715). 

Handel’s  work  represents  the  maturity  of  the  earlier  orches¬ 
tration  rather  than  the  anticipation  of  what  was  to  come.  All 
the  characteristics  of  early  eighteenth  century  work  persist  in  his 
most  mature  scores.  The  frequent  obligato  parts  for  solo  instru¬ 
ments,  the  skeleton  scoring  which  depends  on  keyboard-ins  tru- 
ments  for  harmony,  the  “  clarino  ”  style  of  trumpet  and  hom 
parts,  the  conventional  grouping  of  wind  instruments,  the 
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generally  contrapuntal  texture  of  all  his  instrumental  writing,  the 
predominance  of  the  violin  figure  in  his  wind  parts,  all  these  and 
many  other  features  of  Handel’s  orchestration  were  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  seventeenth  century  methods  on  which  he  floated  into 
an  expansive  backwater  while  the  narrower  main-stream  of 
progress  flowed  past  and  away  from  him  in  a  direction  which  he 
could  hardly  have  followed  without  completely  revolutionizing 
the  very  nature  of  his  art. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  Bach,  the  music  has  outlived  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  presented,  and  its  vitality  has  tempted 
many  to  add  to,  rearrange,  edit,  and  generally  touch  up  the  odd 
orchestration  which  hung  on  the  contrapuntal  movement  of  parts 
rather  than  on  the  colour  and  capabilities  of  instruments. 

Little  need  be  said  of  other  non-progressive  orchestrators 
of  the  Bach-Handel  period.  French  opera  composers  previous  to 
Rameau  seem  to  have  been  completely  hypnotized  by  the  style 
of  Lulli.  Their  scores  show  all  the  Lullian  characteristics  handled, 
it  is  true,  rather  more  familiarly,  yet  without  any  signs  of  the 
advance  which  even  the  more  conservative  German  and  Italian 
composers  had  achieved  in  the  meantime.  Their  conservatism 
went  so  far  as  to  retain  even  the  five-part  organization  of  the 
string  orchestra.  The  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  and  single  bassoon 
part,  the  trompettes  and  timballes  in  the  more  spectacular  or 
military  scenes,  in  fact  the  whole  orchestral  paraphernalia  of 
Lullian  opera  appears  practically  unaltered  in  such  works  as 
Campra’s  L’ Europe  Galante  and  Destouches’  Isse,  both  dated 
1724.  Some  stimulus  must  have  been  given  to  orchestral  music 
apart  from  its  association  with  opera — by  the  establishment  in 
Paris  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels  in  1725,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
advent  of  Rameau  that  French  orchestration  made  its  first  real 
advance  on  the  beginning  so  favourably  inaugurated  by  Lulli 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

At  Vienna,  where  orchestral  music  in  association  with  the 
Church  and  stage  had  long  been  assiduously  cultivated  under 
Royal  patronage,  the  native  Johann  Fux  (1660-1741)  and  the 
aliens  Caldara  (1670-1736)  and  Conti  (1681-1732),  show  in  their 
scores  a  style  of  orchestration  exemplifying  all  the  axioms  and 
conventions  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Four-part  strings, 
oboes,  and  bassoons,  run  about  contrapuntally,  doubling  one 
another  or  in  alternation,  just  as  in  the  works  of  Handel  and 
hundreds  of  contemporaneous  composers.  Trumpet  parts  in 
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“  clarino  ”  style,  obligati  for  solo  instruments,  trombones  handled 
in  the  old  Church  style,  and  every  feature  of  the  times,  but  none 
in  anticipation  of  future  developments,  class  these  composers  as 
able  yet  conservative  and  unenterprising  musicians  whose  work 
just  kept  the  ball  of  orchestration  rolling  in  Vienna  till  the  time 
when  such  as  Wagenseil  made  some  advance  which  helped  to 
lift  it  from  a  well-worn  rut,  and  bridged  the  gulf  between  the 
antiquated  style  of  Fux  and  the  achievements  of  Gluck  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Handel’s  rival  Bononcini  (1660-1750  ?),  the  famous  violinist 
Veracini  (1685-1750),  Porpora  (1686-1766),  Vinci  (1690-1732), 
Leo  (1694-1746),  and  Pergolese  (1710-37  ?)  are  only  a  few  of  the 
generation  of  Italian  composers  who  were  contemporaries  of 
Bach  and  Handel,  whose  works  reached  almost  every  opera- 
house  in  Europe  except  the  exclusive  institution  at  Paris. 

Generalization  or  sweeping  statements  concerning  the  orches¬ 
tration  of  these  Italians  may  possibly  prove  to  be  unfair  to  some 
of  them ;  they  and  their  works  are  far  too  numerous  for 
exhaustive  investigation  ;  yet,  if  many  examples  selected  at 
random  and  without  prejudice  are  at  all  representative  of  their 
work,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  they  contributed  little  if  any¬ 
thing  that  was  of  value  to  the  growth  of  orchestration.  That 
their  musical  superficiality  and  indifferent  musicianship,  compared 
to  that  of  Bach  and  Handel,  were  not  necessarily  a  bar  to  progress 
in  orchestration  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  lesser 
German  composers  of  the  same  period,  using  the  medium  of  a  no 
less  transient  musical  style,  managed  to  guide  the  art  aright 
through  a  critical  transition  stage,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  modern  orchestration  is  based. 

The  Italian  composers’  indifference  to  orchestral  effect  as  an 
aid  to  the  adequate  presentation  of  their  musical  matter  seems 
surprising  in  view  of  the  popularity  they  courted,  and  the  success 
they  enjoyed.  The  explanation  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Italian  opera  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  already 
come  under  the  spell  of  the  star-vocalist  system.  The  singers 
themselves,  what  they  sang,  and  how  they  sang,  interested  the 
public  more  than  the  actual  drama,  much  more  than  dramatic 
truthfulness  and  effect,  of  which  suitable  orchestration  is  so 
important  an  ingredient. 

To  provide  agreeable  vocal  melodies  in  conventional  orchestral 
frames,  and  to  provide  them  in  large  quantities,  seems  to  have 
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been  the  aim  of  those  Italian  opera-purveyors.  Their  scores 
indicate  great  fluency,  facility,  and  readiness  to  do  whatever  was 
expected  of  them,  but  little  interest  in  orchestration  as  such. 
They  poured  out  opera  after  opera  in  astounding  numbers,  the 
manuscripts  of  which  now  repose  undisturbed  in  libraries  and 
museums  all  over  Europe.  Many  of  these  scores  are  for  nothing 
but  a  string  orchestra,  nominally  in  four  parts,  but  which  in 
practice  shrinks  down  to  three  or  even  two  parts.  Others  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  for  strings  only,  but  reveal  a  few  sketchy  and 
scanty  wind  parts  only  on  closer  examination.  Others  again  are 
more  fully  and  carefully  scored,  and  show,  at  any  rate,  some 
desultory  attempts  to  secure  brilliance,  more  especially  in  some  of 
the  more  noisy  overtures.  Nearly  all  the  scores  show  signs  of 
haste  and  anxiety  to  cover  the  ground  quickly,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  degree  of  carelessness  and  inaccuracy. 

Pergolese’s  otherwise  attractive  La  Serva  Padrona  (1731), 
likewise  some  cantatas  and  the  Stabat  Mater  (1736)  are  scored  for 
strings  only.  The  same  composer’s  Lo  Frato  innamorato  (Naples, 
1732)  is  for  strings  with  a  few  stray  flute  parts,  and  his  Adriano 
(1735)  is  largely  for  strings  with  parts  for  either  flutes  or  oboes 
and  bassoons,  horns  or  trumpets,  in  certain  movements.  Vinci’s 
Elipidia  (London,  1725)  shows  parts  for  oboes  trumpets,  and 
strings  in  the  overture,  the  rest  of  the  opera  being  apparently 
for  strings  alone,  or  oboes  and  strings.  Leo’s  Demofoonte  (1741) 
requires  only  strings  and  horns.  An  opera  by  Bononcini  entitled 
Turno  Aricino  demands  oboes  and  bassoons  in  the  overture,  and 
later  on  some  parts  for  traversier  (flute),  chalamaux  (chalumeau)1 
and  trombe  sordino  put  in  an  appearance.  Bononcini’s  Griselda, 
printed  in  score  by  Walsh  (London,  1722),  demands  the  typical 
full  orchestra  of  the  period,  namely,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
horns,  trumpets,  drums,  and  strings,  but  rarely  provides  more  than 
four  independent  parts  for  the  whole  combination.  The  cata¬ 
logue  migh  t  be  continued  indefinitely,  but  would  be  of  little  interest . 

The  salient  features  of  the  orchestration  are  its  thinness  and  its 
conventionality.  More  often  than  not  the  violas  are  given  no 
independent  part ;  the  common  custom  of  writing  for  first  and 
second  violins  in  unison  further  reduces  the  score  to  a  mere 
skeleton,  and  leaves  to  the  cembalo  all  responsibility  for  filling  up 
the  harmony.  Variety  of  colour,  of  pattern,  figure,  and  rhythm, 

1  Probably  clarinet  parts,  but  written  for  the  instrument  under  the 
name  of  its  progenitor. 
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is  sadly  lacking  in  the  two  or  three  string  parts  which,  with  the 
bass,°-continu°>  supply  the  sole  accompaniment  to  aria  after  aria 
When  oboes  and  bassoons  are  specified  their  usual  lot  is  to  play  in 
unison  with  the  strings ;  flutes  occasionally  join  the  upper  string 
part  in  unison,  or  take  it  over  in  its  entirety  for  a  complete  move¬ 
ment.  Trumpets  or  horns  brighten  up  some  of  the  overtures 
and  instrumental  movements,  or  give  suitable  colour  when  the 
words  of  an  aria  obviously  demand  that  their  purport  should  be 
echoed  in  the  orchestral  accompaniment.  That  the  horn  and 
trumpet  parts  are,  on  the  whole,  less  melodic  and  florid  than  those 
of  Bach  and  Handel,  may  conceivably  be  due  to  a  right  instinct 
for  instrumental  fitness,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  lack  of  artistic 
thoroughness  and  a  disposition  to  shirk  the  labour  necessarily 
involved  in  devising  melodic  parts  out  of  the  few  open  notes  of  the 
natural  instrumejits. 

If  the  Italians  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  did 
no  pioneer  work  for  orchestration,  they  were  at  all  events  in  good 
company,  for  neither  of  the  two  musical  giants  of  their  time 
stepped  into  or  over  the  breach  which  divided  the  reactionary 
and  the  progressive,  the  antiquated  and  the  modem,  in  the 
history  and  evolution  of  orchestration. 

The  composers,  or  types  of  composers,  whose  orchestral  work 
has  been  summarized  in  this  chapter  have  been  classed  as  con¬ 
servative  orchestrators.  The  classification  should  be  liberally 
understood.  It  would  frequently  break  down  under  minute 
or  too  literal  scrutiny,  yet  it  is  comprehensively  sound. 

Greater  familiarity  with  the  orchestra  and  its  instruments, 
the  advancing  technique  of  composition  and  playing,  together 
with  the  accumulated  experience  which  came  with  a  maturing 
art,  gave  these  eighteenth  century  composers  a  surer  touch  which 
easily  distinguishes  their  scores  from  the  cruder  efforts  of  the  late 
seventeenth  century  pioneers.  Innovations  had  become  con¬ 
ventions,  and  conventionality  implies  familiarity  and  resulting 
assurance.  Nevertheless,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  statement-  holds 
good  that  the  conservatives  of  the  Bach-Handel  period  trod  down 
the  path  which  their  predecessors  had  opened  out,  making  it 
firm  and  well-defined,  but  without  altering  its  direction  or 
exploring  its  byways. 
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The  period  of  transition  from  the  contrapuntal  manner  of 
treating  orchestral  instruments,  best  known  by  the  works  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  to  the  beginnings  of  modem  orchestration  as  practised 
by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  was  not  confined  to  a  few  years  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No  one  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  evolution  of  style  in  musical  or  other  art 
could  possibly  imagine  that  all  orchestral  music  composed  during 
the  first  half  of  the  century  was  treated  in  one  way,  and  that  a 
sudden  revolution  wrought  such  a  complete  change  that  all 
music  dating  from  after  1750  was  orchestrated  according  to  new 
principles.  Although  the  change  of  style  has  been  placed 
approximately  at  the  middle,  it  were  more  correct  to  state  that 
the  transition  covered  almost  the  entire  century.  No  sudden 
upheaval,  no  calculated  or  designed  revolution  in  orchestration 
took  place  in  the  few  years  which  separate  the  last  works  of 
Bach  or  Handel  from  the  early  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
1759  is  the  year  of  Handel’s  death,  and  of  Haydn’s  first  symphony. 
Five  years  later  Mozart  wrote  his  first  symphony.  Judgment 
based  only  on  the  work  of  these  four  composers  would  clearly 
point  to  a  sudden  change.  More  comprehensive  investigation 
will  prove  that,  although  some  composers  carried  the  old  style 
of  orchestration  into  the  second  half  of  the  century,  others  had 
already  given  a  foretaste  of  the  new  style  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  and  had  progressed  so  far  that  by  the  time  Haydn  and 
Mozart  were  writing  their  early  orchestral  works,  the  transform¬ 
ation  was  practically  completed.  The  great  “  classical  ” 
composers  did  not  build  on  nothing  ;  they  neither  invented  a  new 
musical  style  nor  discovered  a  new  style  of  orchestration  in 
which  to  clothe  their  music.  The  two  roads  began  to  separate 
even  before  Bach  and  Handel  were  fully  matured  composers, 
and  were  already  well  apart  before  these  two  masters  had  com¬ 
posed  their  last  works.  The  new  style  of  orchestration  grew  side 
by  side  with,  and  actually  depended  on,  the  changing  style  of 
musical  art.  It  could  hardly  have  been  applied  to  or  developed 
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by  means  of  contrapuntally-conceived  music.  Its  very  existence 
hung  on  the  harmonic  nature  of  the  musical  material  which  gave 
it  birth.  Thus  it  is  that  the  pioneers  of  modern  orchestration 
were  the  very  same  composers  whose  music  shows  the  first  traces 
of  what  is  usually  called  the  classical  style,  the  style  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  the  chief  builders,  but  not  the  inventors, 
of  the  modern  symphony  and  of  modern  orchestration. 

In  Italy,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  taken  some  of  the  first  faltering  steps 
which  led  to  modern  orchestration  ;  his  Italian  successors 
represent  a  period  of  comparative  stagnation.  In  France  a  sudden 
advance  by  Rameau  only  partialty  bridged  the  gulf  which,  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  was  more  completely  spanned  by  a  chain  of 
composers  in  which  such  as  Reiser,  Telemann,  the  two  Grauns, 
Hasse,  Wagenseil,  and  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  were  strong  links. 
Associated  with  both  Vienna  and  Paris,  Gluck  represents  an 
important  link  at  the  very  end  of  the  chain  of  progress,  and  in 
his  mature  wrorks,  written  for  the  Paris  opera  from  about  1770 
to  1780,  shows  the  transition  no  longer  in  progress,  but  actually 
completed. 

The  signs  to  be  looked  for  in  the  scores  of  those  composers 
which  show  orchestration  in  the  process  of  gradually  freeing 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  contrapuntal  movement,  are  many. 
The  scores  of  the  earlier  transition  stage  reveal  only  occasional 
departures  from  contemporary  conventions,  yet  quite  early  in  the 
century  such  features  as  were  to  become  general  soon  after  the 
mid-century  began  to  creep  into  the  scores  of  those  whose  music 
provided  the  medium  for  the  transformation,  till,  in  the  works  of 
the  later  of  those  composers,  the  old  characteristics  leave  little 
more  than  their  traces  behind  them.  Reiser’s  work,  for  example, 
shows  only  a  few  infrequent  but  distinctive  signs  of  progress, 
whereas  some  of  the  later  works  of  Graun  and  P.  E.  Bach  are 
scored  in  a  manner  which  had  less  in  common  with  the  style  of 
Handel  than  with  that  of  the  earlier  works  of  Haydn. 

All  these  composers  had  the  same  orchestral  combination  to 
work  with  as  their  more  conservative  contemporaries.  The 
specifications  in  their  scores  show  the  same  variability  and 
instability  in  the  wind  section.  Like  all  eighteenth  century  com¬ 
posers,  they  appear  to  have  written  parts  for  such  wind  instruments 
as  were  available  at  various  places.  Obsolescent  or  unusual 
instruments  figure  in  many  of  their  scores,  and  departures  from  the 
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Example  37  (a,)  (b,)  (c)  and  (d) 
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Example  37  ( continued ). 
Handel 
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Example  37  [continued). 
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Example  37  ( continued ). 
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conventional  number  of  parts  provided  for  each  type  of  instru¬ 
ment  are  frequent.  The  distinction  between  solo  and  ripieno 
parts  occurs  just  as  it  does  in  Bach  and  in  some  of  the  early  Haydn 
symphonies.  While  they  did  everything  towards  altering  the 
course  of  orchestration,  the  constitution  of  the  orchestra  under¬ 
went  little  or  no  change.  Although  clarinets  did  not  finally  take 
their  place  in  the  orchestra  till  close  on  the  end  of  the  century,  it 
is  in  the  scores  of  the  transition  composers  that  the  instrument 
makes  its  early  appearance. 

That  their  musical  matter  contained  much  of  what  is  merely 
harmony  or  pure  accompaniment  contributed  largely  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  change  of  style  was  accomplished.  In  this  respect 
it  may  be  questioned  which  was  cause  and  which  was  effect,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  when  one  set  of  instruments  began  to 
accompany  another,  the  gates  of  modem  orchestration  were 
opened.  To  supply  mere  harmony,  colour,  rhythm,  or  accompani¬ 
ment,  was  a  function  for  instruments  which  hardly  entered  into 
the  scheme  of  the  old  style,  in  which  every  instrument  joined  in  the 
prevailing  contrapuntal  movement  of  parts  regardless  of  suitability, 
balance  or  effect.  The  new  scheme  allowed  one  group  of  instru¬ 
ments  to  provide  harmony  while  another  provided  motion.  Thus 
the  most  salient  feature  of  the  changing  orchestration  was  a 
growing  tendency  to  make  wind  instruments  sustain  the  harmony 
while  the  strings  were  concerned  with  motion.  The  orchestral 
tutti  then  became  a  compound  of  solid  harmony  on  the  one  hand, 
and  melodic  or  figurative  activity  on  the  other ;  the  wind  gave 
body  and  cohesion  while  the  strings  supplied  the  energy  or 
ornament,  with  a  resulting  gain  of  both  fullness  and  brilliance. 
A  few  typical  bars  from  Bach,  Handel,  Rameau,  and  Graun  will 
illustrate  the  difference  in  construction  of  the  contrapuntal  and 
the  harmonic  tutti  :  (Example  37). 

The  provision  of  simple  harmonic  string  accompaniments^ to 
vocal  or  wood-wind  solos,  whether  mere  sustained,  detached,  or 
repeated  chords,  figures,  or  rhythmical  patterns,  gave  a  lightness 
and  variety  which  was  unknown  in  the  orchestration  of  contra- 
pun  tally-conceived  music.  Pizzicato  chords  or  arpeggios,  and 
many  of  the  devices  for  string  accompaniment  which  became  so 
hackneyed  in  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  scores  of  the  transition  composers.  The  solo  part, 
undisturbed  by  a  web  of  contrapuntal  movement,  stands  out 
clear  and  distinct  against  a  background  of  mere  colour,  harmony, 
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and  rhythm,  giving  birth  to  effects  now  so  commonplace  that  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  they  were  ever  novel. 

The  choice  and  use  of  tone-colour  for  its  own  sake  was  another 
feature  of  orchestration  which  had  its  beginning  when  composers 
began  to  reject  a  purely  contrapuntal  texture  as  the  only  means 
of  expressing  themselves.  The  quality  of  sounds,  and  the  effect 
when  these  were  combined,  began  to  enter  into  their  calculations 
when  the  melodic  interest  of  the  music  began  to  centre  in  one 
part,  or  when  the  music  was  mere  harmony,  rhythm,  or 
colour.  The  following  extracts,  respectively  by  Schiirmann 
and  Hasse,  are  little  else  but  harmony,  rhythm  and  colour, 
but  they  are  orchestration.  The  effect  has  been  thought  out ; 
the  parts  belong  to  the  instruments,  and  are  hardly  inter¬ 
changeable  :  (Example  38). 

Although  it  is  merely  by  chance,  these  two  extracts  illustrate 
another  significant  point.  Schiirmann ’s  bass  part  is  marked 
senza  cembalo  ;  in  the  example  by  Hasse  the  basso-continuo  part 
for  the  moment  is  blank.  These  are  the  advance  signs  that 
keyboard-instruments  were  about  to  be  banished  from  the 
orchestra.  The  first  example  is  from  an  opera,  the  second  from 
an  oratorio  ;  cembalo  and  organ  are  silenced  in  order  to  let 
orchestral  colour  stand  alone  and  make  its  own  effect,  and  because 
their  harmonic  support  was  unnecessary. 

The  grouping  and  blending  of  instrumental  voices  undergoes 
some  slight  modification  in  the  new  orchestration.  The  blend  of 
string  instruments  was,  of  course,  incapable  of  improvement, 
and  therefore  unalterable.  The  association  of  oboes  and  bassoons, 
on  the  whole,  stands  firm,  but  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  bring 
flutes  into  the  alliance.  Flutes  are  treated  not  so  much  as  a 
separate  and  unrelated  pair ;  they  are  allowed  to  join  the 
family  circle  of  wood-wind  instruments,  and  to  add  to  the  body 
of  wood-wind  harmony.  Nor  are  horns  handled  separately  or 
only  in  the  tutti.  They  begin  to  take  their  place  as  a  link  between 
the  wood-wind  and  the  brass  families  ;  they  help  to  enrich  the 
sustained  harmony  of  wood-wind  ;  they  blend  with,  and  give 
cohesion  to,  the  more  active  movement  of  string  parts,  and  are 
no  longer  counted  as  melodists,  or  as  belonging  only  to  the  louder 
and  heavier  voices  of  the  orchestra.  The  partnership  of  trumpets 
and  drums  remains  intact.  There  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  an  harmoni¬ 
cally  self-contained  brass  group ;  the  role  of  trumpets  and  drums 
is  to  join  in  the  tutti  in  their  capacity  as  the  loudest  available 
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voices  ;  trumpets,  like  the  horns,  gradually  relinquish  their  claim 
to  be  treated  as  melodists. 

A  change  in  the  manner  of  distributing  tone-colour  becomes 
evident  in  the  transition  stage  of  orchestration.  Tone-colour, 
especially  that  of  wind  instruments,  began  to  be  applied  for 
shorter  periods.  According  to  the  old  method,  a  pair  of  wind 
instruments  usually  played  more  or  less  continuously  throughout 
one  movement,  and  might  be  entirely  silent  during  the  next ;  the 
colour  scheme  laid  down  at  the  start  of  each  movement  was  main¬ 
tained  according  to  a  set  design  till  the  end  of  that  movement. 
The  new  method  inclined  more  to  break  up  these  long  stretches 
of  wind-tone  into  smaller  patches  of  less  uniform  duration  ; 
the  changes  of  colour  were  made  at  selected  moments  rather 
than  at  regular  intervals.  The  visible  effect  is  that  there  are  more 
blank  bars  in  the  full-scores ;  to  the  ear  the  gain  is  that  of 
variety,  and  to  some  extent,  of  surprise. 

The  use  of  musical  material  which  was  more  harmonic  than 
contrapuntal  in  texture  naturally  had  some  effect  on  the  way  the 
parts  were  placed  in  relation  to  one  another.  Parts  which  were 
not  compelled  to  follow  a  melodic  course  could  more  easily  be 
placed  where  they  gave  fullness  or  body  to  the  harmony,  where 
they  enriched  a  chord,  or  filled  up  a  gap.  At  the  same  time  the 
free  crossing  of  parts  which  characterized  the  old  instrumental 
part-writing,  began  to  disappear,  and  with  it  the  last  trace  of 
sixteenth  century  vocal  polyphony  vanished  from  orchestral 
music. 

Some  of  the  old  features  persisted,  and  even  became  accen¬ 
tuated  in  the  scores  of  the  transition  composers.  The  custom 
of  writing  for  the  string  orchestra  in  three  parts  is  most  marked, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  four  staves  are  used  in  the  score. 
First  and  second  violins  frequently  play  in  unison,  not  with  the 
idea  of  adjusting  balance  as  in  a  present-day  score,  but  simply 
as  a  matter  of  habit  when  nothing  else  was  found  for  second 
violins  to  do.  For  the  same  sort  of  reason  the  violas  are  con¬ 
stantly  switched  on  to  the  course  of  the  bass  part  at  the  octave 
above,  evidently  with  no  great  concern  for  either  balance  or 
effect. 

The  effect  of  the  transition  on  individual  parts  may  be  thus 
briefly  summarized  :  Flute  parts  incline  to  lie  higher  and,  when 
doubling  oboe  parts,  generally  do  so  in  the  octave  above.  Oboe 
and  bassoon  parts  are  less  florid,  less  figurated,  and  more  sustained 
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than  string  parts.  They  gain  in  individuality,  and  are  also  liable 
to  be  used  together  as  harmony  instruments,  much  as  clarinets 
and  bassoons  are  used  in  nineteenth  century  orchestration.  As 
the  element  of  imitative  counterpoint  declines,  the  wood-wind  are 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  constantly  echoing  string  passages 
and  figures  ;  concurrently  they  achieve  some  individuality  of 
style.  Thus,  the  features  of  flute  technique  which  favour  an 
embellished  or  decorative  style  are  brought  into  play,  while  the 
more  placid  motion  suited  to  oboes  and  bassoons  distinguishes 
their  parts  from  those  of  the  more  active  flutes.  Horn  parts  are 
lower  in  pitch,  and  largely  lose  the  conjunct  melodic  characteristics 
which  mark  such  as  Handel’s  parts  for  these  instruments.  Their 
function  is  to  give  solidity  and  cohesion  to  the  structure  rather 
than  to  supply  melodic  or  independent  movement : 

Gradually  but  decisively  the  transition  composers  abandon 
high  clarino  parts  for  trumpets.  These  instruments  are  made  to 
play  in  the  more  manageable  register  lying  between  the  third 
and  twelfth  open  notes,  and,  instead  of  taking  part  in  contrapuntal 
or  melodic  movement,  fall  back  on  rhythmical  patterns  of  charac¬ 
teristic  design,  on  the  duty  of  marking  accents,  underlining 
rhythms,  and  of  generally  adding  quantity  of  tone  to  the  tutti. 

String  parts  gain  in  variety  owing  to  the  freer  use  of  effects 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  nature  and  technique  of  bowed  string 
instruments.  Pizzicato,  tremolo,  reiteration  of  the  same  note, 
and  figures  based  on  the  facility  with  which  the  bow  can  be  made 
to  alternate  rapidly  between  two  notes  on  adjacent  strings,  are 
used  freely  to  give  motion  and  brilliance  to  the  tutti,  and  lightness 
and  variety  to  accompaniments.  The  use  of  double-stopping  adds 
richness  to  the  inside  harmony,  and  three  or  four-note  chords  on 
violins  give  more  weight  to  detached  chords. 

The  sum  of  the  above  practically  amounts  to  a  description  of 
orchestration  as  it  was  by  the  time  the  transition  had  run  its 
course,  in  short,  the  orchestral  style  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  transition, 
which  began  early  in  the  century,  was  gradual  but  cumulative  ; 
that  with  all  the  signs  of  change  and  progress  in  the  scores  are 
mingled  characteristics  which  were  common  to  all  composers  of  the 
time,  and  that  none  of  the  composers  concerned  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  transition  from  contrapuntal  to  modem  principles.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  quite  clear  that  progress  was  in  the  hands  of 
certain  composers,  and  that  the  process  of  transition  ran  its 
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course  alongside,  but  independently  of  the  old  style  of  instrumental 
part-writing  which  went  with  contrapuntally-conceived  music. 
It  may  be  argued,  with  justice,  that  credit  does  not  belong  to  the 
composers  who  guided  orchestration  along  the  path  of  progress, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  changing  style  of  the  music  made  it 
possible,  or  even  inevitable,  that  they  should  do  so.  Time  has 
dealt  harshly  with  most  of  them  and  their  works  ;  yet  by  means 
of  what  seems  a  poorer  art  they  laid  the  foundations  on  which 
their  successors  built  up  a  new  style,  and  in  doing  so  gave  new  life 
to  orchestration. 

Reinhard  Reiser  (1673-1739),  the  first  prominent  figure 
amongst  those  who  made  Hamburg  a  flourishing  centre  of  musical 
and  operatic  activity  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
composer  of  innumerable  operas,  cantatas,  and  Church  works,  was 
amongst  the  first  of  the  Germans  to  show  signs  of  the  coming 
change  in  orchestration.  His  Hamburg  operas  cover  a  period  of 
about  forty  years,  starting  with  Irene  in  1697.  Allied  to  what 
now  seems  intolerably  feeble  music,  much  of  his  orchestration 
is  of  the  type  which  knew  little  more  variety  than  that  which  was 
secured  by  alternating  or  combining  the  string  orchestra  with 
oboes  and  bassoons.  Reiser’s  scores,  nevertheless,  reveal  many 
flashes  of  independence  and  well-aimed  efforts  to  bring  about 
more  varied  orchestral  effects  than  were  known  to  the  German 
Church  composers  of  his  time.  He  was  amongst  the  first  to  write 
parts  for  horns,  to  devise  entirely  pizzicato  accompaniments  for 
strings,  and  to  make  use  of  double-stopping  in  his  violin  parts  ; 
all  of  which  show  a  commendable  desire  to  exploit  what  were 
unfamiliar,  if  not  quite  novel  means  of  brightening  up  the  rather 
monotonous  colouring  of  contemporary  orchestration.  Reiser’s 
operas  Octavia  (1705),  Croesus  (17101),  Der  Ldcherliche  Printz 
Jodelet  (1726)  and  the  oratorio  Der  Gekreutzigte  Jesus  (1715) 
have  been  printed,  and  point  to  a  certain  crude  enterprise  and 
willingness  to  step  out  of  the  rut  which  confined  and  cramped 
the  orchestration  of  many  who  were  musically  his  superiors. 

That  they  carried  the  development  a  step  further  is  to  the 
credit  of  Georg  Philipp  Telemann  (1681-1767,  Hamburg),  Christoph 
Graupner  (1683-1760,  Darmstadt),  Johann  Georg  Pisendal 
(1687-1755,  Dresden),  Georg  Caspar  Schurmann  (1675-1730) 
and  Gottfried  Heinrich  Stolzel  (1690-1749),  some  of  the  German 
contemporaries  of  Bach  and  Handel,  composers  of  enormous 

1  Rewritten  and  reorchestrated,  1730. 
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quantities  of  operas,  church  works,  concertos,  and  symphony 
overtures,  in  which  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  appear  to  be 
gradually  acquiring  the  more  clearly  differentiated  styles  and 
functions  of  their  own  which  go  to  make  up  the  composite  language 
of  the  orchestra. 

Orchestrally  a  shade  more  enlightened  are  the  works  of  the 
brothers  Johann  Gottlieb  Graun  (1698-1771),  Karl  Heinrich 
Graun  (1701-59)  and  Johann  Adolf  Hasse  (1699-1783).  To  the  work 
of  the  two  Grauns  at  Berlin,  and  of  Hasse  at  Dresden,  is  largely 
due  the  prominent  position  which  these  centres  acquired  as 
strongholds  of  orchestral  activity  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Their  scores  show  orchestration  at  a  stage  midway 
between  Handel  and  Mozart,  gradually  shedding  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  old  style,  and  tentatively  establishing  the  new 
principles  which,  in  their  turn,  were  to  become  conventions  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  century.  Der  Tod  Jesu  (1755),  probably 
the  only  work  of  the  younger  Graun  known  in  this  country,  is 
hardly  representative  of  his  best  orchestration ;  it  is  indeed 
featureless  and  rather  reactionary  in  style,  but  his  Te  Deurn 
(1756)  and  the  opera  Montezouma  (1755)  give  ample  evidence  of  the 
width  of  the  gulf  already  separating  the  orchestration  of  such  as 
Graun  from  that  of  Handel.  Superficial  and  ephemeral  though 
they  proved  to  be,  Hasse’s  operas  are  scored  more  fully,  with 
greater  care  and  keener  appreciation  of  instrumental  effect  than 
those  of  the  Neapolitan  composers  on  whose  style  his  dramatic 
music  was  modelled.  In  his  later  operas,  such  as  Romolo  ed  Ersilia 
(1765)  and  Piramo  e  Tisbe  (1769),  the  instruments  are  clearly  seen 
to  be  settling  down  each  to  their  proper  function  in  building  up 
the  more  brilliant  harmonic  tutti,  the  combination  of  harmony  and 
motion,  in  a  manner  which  could  never  have  been  achieved 
without  sacrificing  the  element  of  melodic  interest  in  parts  for 
wind  instruments,  however  ingenious  or  involved  the  part¬ 
writing. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  century,  Telemann,  both  the  Grauns, 
Hasse,  and  several  other  German  and  Austrian  composers  began 
to  write  the  short  three-movement  orchestral  works  which, 
variously  named  symphonies  or  overtures,  have  proved  to  be  the 
immediate  progenitors  of  the  "  classical  ”  symphony.  Although 
actually  developed  from  the  Italian  form  of  opera  overture,  those 
embryo  symphonies  were  expressly  written  for  concert 
performance.  Most  of  them  are  for  four-part  strings  with  two 
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pairs  of  wind  instruments — usually  oboes  and  horns — and, 
judging  from  the  large  number  which  survive  in  the  form  of  printed 
part-books,  must  have  been  a  most  popular  type  of  orchestral 
piece  till  their  vogue  was  completely  extinguished  by  the  superior 
work  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  The  pre-classical  symphony  had 
little  in  common  with  the  older  orchestral  suite,  a  work  of  many 
movements  in  dance  forms.  The  orchestration  of  the  newer 
type,  on  the  whole,  leans  more  to  the  modern  than  to  the  old 
contrapuntal  style,  and  in  one  respect  marks  an  important  point 
of  departure  in  the  history  of  orchestration — the  point  at  which 
a  marked  difference  begins  to  be  made  between  the  somewhat 
restrained  manner  of  handling  the  concert-orchestra,  and  the 
richer  and  more  highly  coloured  style  associated  with  stage 
works. 

A  generation  of  Germans,  just  a  little  later  than  the  Grauns  and 
Hasse,  who  helped  in  the  early  development  of  symphony,  and 
cleared  the  way  for  further  progress  in  symphony  orchestration 
includes  two  sons  of  J.  S.  Bach  :  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 
(1714-88,  Berlin  and  Hamburg)  and  Johann  Christian  Bach 
(i735'82»  Milan  and  London),  also  Karl  Friedrich  Abel  (1725-87, 
Dresden  and  London)  and  Johann  Stamnitz  (1719-611,  Mannheim). 
Of  these  the  first  was  probably  the  finest  musician,  and  in  his 
orchestration  may  be  said  to  represent  the  last  stage  of  the 
transition  period.  P.  E.  Bach’s  four  symphonies,  written  at 
Hamburg  about  1776,  are  for  flutes,  oboes,  horns,  bassoon,  and 
strings.  Only  a  few  signs  of  the  old  contrapuntal  style  leave  their 
traces  in  the  orchestration  of  those  works.  The  figured  bass  parts 
parts  for  cembalo  are  lingering  signs  of  the  past,  but  the  orchestra 
no  longer  leans  for  support  on  the  keyboard-instrument.  The 
strings  give  vigour,  activity,  and  figuration,  while  the  wind  pro¬ 
vides  body,  harmony,  and  cohesion  ;  the  music  has  a  composite 
texture  which  is  based  on  string  and  wind  technique  ;  the  am¬ 
biguous  instrumental  part  of  the  past  gives  way  to  the  part  which 
belongs  to  the  instrument.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  the  orchestration  of  the  following  typical  bars  from  P.  E. 
Bach’s  symphony  in  F  may  seem  elementary,  yet  in  principle 
it  has  more  in  common  with  nineteenth  century  than  with  early 
eighteenth  century  work.  Characteristics  of  the  period  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  century  and  never  quite  lost  their  hold 
on  the  laying  out  of  string  parts  till  after  the  time  of  the  great 
1  Riemann  gives  1717-57. 
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classical  conposers  are  the  unison  of  violin  parts,  and  the 
rhythmical  partnership  of  violas  and  basses  :  (Example  40). 

Georg  Christoph  Wagenseil  (1715-77)  and  G.  M.  Monn 
(1717-77)  were  successors  of  Fux  and  the  earlier  Viennese  group 
who  also  wrote  symphonies  before  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  who  just  got  out  of  the  rut  of  contrapuntal  orchestration 
without,  however,  getting  much  further  than  to  suggest  the  lines 
on  which  the  orchestration  of  the  future  was  to  travel. 

Niccolo  Joemlli  (1714-74)  may  be  singled  out  as  one  who 
represents  progress,  and  the  best  of  the  transition  stage  amongst 
Italian  operatic  composers  of  the  Neapolitan  school.  Jomelli 

Example  40 


C.P.  E  Bach  (Symphony  in  F._l 776) 
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wrote  opera  and  church  music  not  only  for  Naples,  Rome  and 
Bologna,  but  also  for  Stuttgart,  where  he  held  an  appointment 
for  fifteen  years  from  about  1754.  Possibly  the  knowledge  of 
what  northern  composers  were  doing  at  the  time  accounts  for  the 
better  musicianship  and  greatly  improved  orchestration  of  this 
Italian  as  compared  with  the  work  of  many  of  his  compatriots. 
The  operas  Olimpiade  (1761),  Fetonte  (1768)  and  his  La  Passione, 
all  belong  to  Jomelli’s  Stuttgart  period,  and  are  orchestrated  in  a 
manner  quite  as  enlightened  as  that  of  the  contemporary  Germans 
who  no  doubt  stimulated  his  interest  in  orchestration,  and  set  a 
higher  standard  than  obtained  in  most  Italian  opera-houses  at 
that  time. 

The  later  works  of  Thomas  Arne  (1710-78)  show  that  the 
native-born  English  composer,  though  much  under  the  spell  of 
Handel  and  the  host  of  foreign  composers  who  made  London  their 
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happy-hunting-ground  during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  able 
to  keep  almost  abreast  of  progesss  in  handling  the  orchestra. 
In  his  music  to  Comus,  an  early  work  of  Arne’s,  the  orchestration  is 
thoroughly  Handelian,  but  his  later  opera  Artaxerxes  (1762) 
shows  more  than  mere  traces  of  the  transition  style.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  first  scores  which  contains  undoubted  parts  for 
clarinets.  Although  the  imitative  manner  of  Handel’s  orchestra¬ 
tion  is  still  present,  Arne’s  parts  are  more  true  to  the  nature  of  the 
instruments,  and  he  is  obviously  more  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  purely  instrumental  effects  which  came  with  the  changing 
style  of  music  than  were  Handel  and  most  of  the  Italians  whose 
works  would  no  doubt  be  his  first  models.  Arne’s  Overtures 
for  strings  and  two  pairs  of  wind  instruments,  printed  in  1740,  are 
possibly  the  earliest  English  contributions  to  the  growth  of  the 
independent  orchestral  symphony  at  a  time  when  no  clear 
distinction  was  made  between  the  two  forms,  symphony  and 
overture. 

It  were  faint  praise  to  say  that  Jean-Philippe  Rameau  (1683- 
1764)  made  a  great  advance  on  the  orchestration  of  his  predecessors 
in  Paris.  In  bringing  it  up-to-date,1  Rameau  quickly  brushed  away 
an  insipid  style  which  had  made  no  appreciable  progress  since 
the  days  of  Lulli,  and  infused  fresh  life  into  French  orchestra¬ 
tion.  His  operas,  ballets,  and  kindred  stage  works  begin  in 
-'•733  with  Hippolyte  et  Aricie,  and  finish  with  Les  Paludins  in 
1760.  By  uniting  the  two  upper  string  parts  in  one,  Rameau 
reduced,  the  French  string  orchestra  from  five  to  four  parts,  and 
brought  it  into  line  with  the  contemporary  custom  of  all  other 
countries,  a  reformation  which  was  some  fifty  years  overdue. 
The  string  parts  are  specified  as  follows  : 


I.  and  II.  Dessus  de  Violons 

Hautes  Contres 

Tallies 

Basse-continue 


(1st  Violins). 
(2nd  Violins). 
(Violas). 
(Basses,  etc.). 


The  regular  wood-wind  parts  are  for  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons, 
each  in  two  parts.  Horns,  trumpets  and  drums  have  a  place  in 
most  of  the  scores,  but  these  instruments  are  employed  only  in 
a  few  scenes  in  each  work.  A  few  parts  for  petites  flutes  and 


1  This  estimate  of  Rameau’s  services  to  orchestration  rests  entirely 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  modern  reprint  of  his  scores,  edited  by  Saint- 
ba&ns,  Malherbe,  etc.  J 
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musettes  occur,  and  if  some  parts  in  Acanthe  and  Cephise  (1751) 
were  really  intended  for  clarinets,1  it  is  one  of  the  very  earliest 
instances  of  their  use,  and  is  quite  exceptional  in  Rameau’s  work. 

Like  most  composers  of  his  time,  Rameau  was  a  practical 
violinist,  and  one  who  took  more  trouble  than  most  to  embody 
his  knowledge  of  violin  technique  in  his  parts  for  string  instruments. 
The  quickly  reiterated  notes,  arpeggios  across  the  strings,  two  and 
three-note  chords,  rapid  scale  passages,  also  pizzicato  and  sordini 
effects,  figure  freely  in  his  scores,  and  give  a  variety  of  texture  to 
his  string  music  which  was  sadly  lacking  in  French  orchestration 
before  his  time.  The  semi-contrapuntal  structure  of  Rameau’s 
music  hardly  favoured  figurated  or  purely  harmonic  accom¬ 
paniments,  but  for  neatness,  finish,  and  brisk  movement,  his  string 
parts  compare  well  with  the  best  of  contemporary  work  in  other 
countries.  Some  experimentally  elaborate  schemes  for  strings 
are  interesting  and  point  to  a  standard  of  orchestral  playing  at 
the  Paris  Opera  very  much  higher  than  that  described  by 
Rousseau  in  his  Dictionnaire  de  la  Musique  (1767). 

Rameau’s  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons  are  normally  engaged 
in  doubling  the  string  parts  in  conventional  early  eighteenth 
century  style  ;  otherwise  they  are  used  to  sustain  harmony  as  in 
the  example  already  quoted  or,  more  rarely,  are  given  independent 
solos.  When  engaged  in  purely  harmonic  work  the  wood-wind 
parts  are  distributed  with  a  clear  notion  of  how  to  build  up  a 
substantial  harmonic  background  of  much  more  solid  proportions 
than  was  effected  by  the  thin  conventional  group  of  two  oboe 
parts  and  one  bassoon  part.  Rameau’s  additional  bassoon  part 
is  obviously  there  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  richer  harmonic 
effect,  and  the  frequent  addition  of  two  flutes — making,  in  all, 
six-part  harmony — show  quite  clearly  that  he  was  thinking 
independently  of  mere  custom,  and  considered  instrumental  effect 
from  a  point  of  view  quite  foreign  to  that  of  either  Bach  or 
Handel.  The  flute  parts  are  evidently  for  transverse  flutes,  and 
lie  well  up  in  the  second  octave  of  the  instrument,  or  even  a  little 
higher.  A  certain  gracefulness  in  the  ornamental  figuration  of 
the  few  flute  solos  is  quite  a  noteworthy  feature.  The  oboes, 
although  largely  retaining  their  old  duty  of  doubling  first  and 
second  violins,  are  nevertheless  often  allowed  either  complete 
independence,  or  take  their  part  in  the  middle  of  the  wood-wind 
harmony,  while  bassoons  figure  either  as  harmonists,  as  soloists 
1  See  p.  179. 
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in  the  tenor  register,  or  merely  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  bass 
part. 

Rameau’s  horn  parts — in  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  or  B  flat — like  his 
trumpet  parts  in  C,  D  or  E — are,  on  the  whole,  melodic  without 
being  unduly  florid.  There  is  nothing  like  the  elaboration  of  the 
true  clarino  part  in  these  scores  of  Rameau.  Homs  are  often 
engaged  in  duet-like  passages  in  the  manner  of  hunting  calls,  and 
are  more  rarely  called  upon  to  sustain  long  notes,  or  to  mark 
rhythmical  figures,  while  trumpets  have  still  much  of  the  fanfare 
nature  to  play.  The  brass  parts  in  Rameau’s  scores  lean  rather 
towards  the  old-fashioned  style,  and  reveal  hardly  any  tendency 
to  use  the  instruments  in  order  to  gain  mere  volume  of  tone  in 
the  tutti,  or  to  give  cohesion  or  emphasis  at  particular  moments. 
Thus,  while  the  future  relationship  of  strings  and  wood-wind 
are  so  admirably  suggested,  even  though  not  firmly  established 
in  Rameau’s  orchestration,  he  did  not  get  so  far  as  to  build  up  the 
sound  of  the  full  orchestra  with  brass  tone  on  lines  which  became 
common  in  Paris  soon  after  his  time. 

Ushering  in  a  period  in  which  the  orchestration  of  works 
composed  for  the  Paris  stage  became  a  vital  force  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  Rameau  stands  out  as  the  first  French  composer  who 
took  orchestration  seriously,  and  began  to  make  orchestral  effect 
part  and  parcel  of  his  technique.  Orchestration  in  Paris  had  to 
pass  through  many  alien  hands  before  it  reached  the  stage  at  which 
it  becames  possible  to  discern  the  characteristics  which,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  formed  a  peculiarly  French  style,  and  remained 
quite  distinct  from  the  heavier  and  more  closely-woven  style  of 
the  Germans,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  pure  fancy  that  detects  in 
Rameau’s  work  some  of  the  first  signs  of  the  clearness  and  delicacy, 
the  economy  of  means  and  clean  colouring  which  has  long  been 
the  great  charm  of  French  orchestration. 

The  classification  of  composers,  although  based  mainly  on 
their  work,  has  so  far  served  well  enough  to  group  them  either 
chronologically,  by  nationality,  or  according  to  where  their 
working  lives  were  spent,  and  where  their  works  first  saw  light. 
The  same  process  of  classification  breaks  down  in  more  than  one 
way  when  applied  to  Christoph  Willibald  Gluck  (1714-87).  The 
span  of  his  life  coincides  almost  exactly  with  that  of  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach,  and  would  place  him  in  the  last  stage  of  the  tran¬ 
sition  period.  Before  the  death  of  either  Bach  or  Handel,  Gluck 
was  already  a  composer  of  some  international  fame  and  wide 
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operatic  experience  ;  yet  his  significant  work,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
orchestration,  only  begins  after  1760,  and  lasts  till  about  1780, 
by  which  time  Haydn  had  written  over  fifty,  and  Mozart  some 
thirty-four  symphonies.  Nationality  would  group  Gluck  with  the 
Germans,  yet,  although  Vienna  became  his  headquarters  in  later 
life,  the  scene  of  his  culminating  triumph  was  Paris.  His  experi¬ 
ence  embraced  brief  or  prolonged  visits  to  Milan,  Venice,  Naples, 
Rome,  Turin,  London,  Hamburg,  Dresden,  Prague,  Vienna, 
Copenhagen  and  Paris,  in  most  cases  for  the  production  of  his 
own  operas,  and  with  only  intermittent  success.  He  would  hear 
the  works  of  Jomelli,  Gallupi,  and  all  the  then  popular  Italian 
composers,  also  the  works  of  Hasse  and  Graun.  In  London  he 
heard  Handel’s  music,  and  in  Paris  the  operas  of  Rameau.  Yet 
the  orchestration  of  his  truly  representative  works,  his  Orfeo 
(Vienna,  1762  ;  Paris,  1774),  Alceste  (Vienna,  1767  Paris,  1776). 
Iphigenie  en  Aulide  (Paris,  I774)>  Armide  (Paris,  I777)>  an<^ 
Iphigenie  en  Tauride  (Paris,  1779)  owns  to  the  sponsorship  of  no 
particular  composer,  school,  or  national  group,  least  of  all  to  the 
native  composers  who  were  busy  at  Vienna  when  he  settled  down 
there  about  1748. 

Gluck’s  views  on  the  function  of  music  in  opera,  likewise 
the  furious  antagonism  between  the  Gluckists  and  the  Piccinists 
in  Paris  in  the  seventies,  are  well  known  and  lie  outside  the  scope 
of  this  work  ■  yet  it  is  impossible  to  disassociate  from  his  orches¬ 
tration  the  principles  of  a  composer  whose  artistic  creed 
embraced  such  significant  views  as  those  set  forth  in  the  preface 
to  Alceste :  “  that  the  instruments  ought  to  be  introduced  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  interest  and  passion  in  the  words1  , 
that  “  instruments  are  to  be  employed  not  according  to  the 
dexterity  of  the  players,  but  according  to  the  dramatic  propriety 
of  their  tone2”.  Thus,  dramatic  fitness  alone  was  to  govern 
his  use  of  instruments  ;  the  effect  of  the  orchestra  was  to  be  true 
to  the  situation  on  the  stage.  At  a  time  when  opera,  and  Italian 
opera  in  particular,  had  strayed  so  far  from  dramatic  truth  that 
almost  every  witty  author  of  the  time  found  its  conventionalities 
a  ready  target  for  ridicule,  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  a 
composer  who  acknowledged  no  law  but  the  law  of  dramatic 
truth  should  orchestrate  his  operas  in  a  manner  which  broke  many 

1  See  Grove’s  Dictionary ,  Art.  “  Gluck  . 

2  See  Oxford  History  of  Music,  Vol.  v,  p.  92. 
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links  with  the  past,  and  established  orchestral  effects  which 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  orchestration  of 
stage  works. 

From  all  accounts,  Gluck’s  Italian  operas  earlier  than  Orfeo, 
and  several  later  works  in  which  he  did  not  embody  his  ideas  of 
reform,  have  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  current  type  of 
opera.  What  follows  applies  only  to  the  operas  mentioned 
above,  the  five  works  of  Gluck  which  have  never  quite  lost  their 
hold  on  the  taste  of  the  opera -going  public. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  parts  for  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons, 
Gluck  provided  two  parts  for  clarinets  (in  C),  and  occasional  parts 
for  piccolo.  To  the  standard  pairs  of  horns  and  trumpets  he 
added  three  trombones.  The  percussion  department  of  the 
orchestra  was  likewise  enlarged  for  particular  movements  of 
certain  works  where  special  effects  were  desired  ;  bass-drums 
cymbals,  side-drum,  and  triangle  thus  make  their  appearance 
m  some  of  Gluck’s  scores,  probably  for  the  first  time1.  In  the  same 
way  the  harp  is  introduced  in  Orfeo  for  special  effects.  The 
basso-continuo  part  practically  disappears  in  these  later  scores  of 
Gluck.  Thus,  as  far  as  its  constitution  is  concerned  his 
orchestra  differs  very  slightly  from  the  fully-grown  combination 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Only  another  pair  of  horns  were 
required  to  make  it  identical  with  the  orchestra  of  Weber’s  Der 
Frieschutz,  and  even  this  addition  was  anticipated  in  one  scene 
in  the  Vienna  version  of  Alceste. 

P^ted  scores  of  Orfeo  and  Alceste,  representing  the 
,.1fnna  an<^  Paris  versions  of  both  these  operas,  reveal  some 
differences  of  instrumentation,  and  show  that  a  certain  amount 
ol  revision  took  place  when  these  works  were  prepared  for  the 
Pans  stage.  The  Vienna  scores  contain  parts  for  Chalumeaux 2 • 
these  are  replaced  by  clarinet  parts  in  the  Paris  scores.  Some 
parts  for  Corm  Inglesi  (in  F),  noted  in  modem  fashion  as  trans¬ 
posing  instruments,  figure  in  the  Vienna  score  of  Alceste ;  these  and 
some  parts  for  cornetti  in  Orfeo,  are  not  found  in  the  Paris  scores. 
Whether  the  change  from  chalumeaux  to  clarinets  was  merely 
a  change  of  nomenclature,  or  actually  a  change  of  instruments 
is  open  to  question3.  ’ 


.  1  side-drum  is  said  by  Lavoix  (Histoire  de  1' Instrumentation 
Paris,  1878)  to  have  been  used  in  an  opera  by  Marais  (1636-1728). 

2  Variously  spelt  chalamauz  and  chalamaux. 

3  See  p.  178. 
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Most  readers  interested  in  orchestration  possess  a  copy  of 
Berlioz's1  treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration 1 
in  which  will  be  found  seventeen  ample  extracts  from  Gluck’s  five 
famous  operas.  These  may  serve  as  illustrations  to  many  of  the 
features  now  described. 

The  full  harmony,  the  richer  inside  parts,  the  substantial  body 
and  solidity  of  Gluck’s  string  music,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
unsatisfying  skeleton-harmony  of  so  much  eighteenth  century 
work.  Here  is  no  sketchy  orchestration  which  leaves  much  of  the 
harmony  to  the  cembalo,  or  else  to  the  imagination.  There  is  no 
yawning  gap  between  violin  and  bass  parts.  Violas  fill  out  the 
inner  harmony  instead  of  running  meekly  in  company  with  the 
basses,  and  add  fullness  by  a  free  use  of  double  stopping.  Four, 
five,  six,  or  more  notes  are  sounded  together  by  the  string 
orchestra  where  Handel  was  satisfied  with  two  or  three.  For 
purposes  of  variety  and  “  dramatic  propriety  ”  there  is  sustained 
harmony,  rhythmical  accompanying  patterns,  tremolo  in  three  or 
four  parts  with  or  without  mutes,  figuration  based  on  arpeggio  or 
scale  passages,  pizzicato  in  chord  or  arpeggio  form,  and — probably 
one  of  Gluck’s  own  discoveries — the  powerful  unison  of  the  entire 
string  orchestra,  the  unison  which  is  used  for  its  effect,  and  not 
simply  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  devising  other  parts.  The 
thoroughly  practicable  nature  of  Gluck’s  violin  parts  shows  that 
the  technique  of  the  instrument  was  always  in  his  mind  when 
writing  the  parts.  They  are  not  mere  “  parts  ”  which  might 
equally  well  be  given  to  other  instruments  ;  they  are  real  violin 
parts  ;  parts  of  which  the  pattern  or  design  arises  out  of  violin 
technique  ;  parts  in  which  the  movement  of  the  bow  or  the 
position  of  the  fingers  on  the  fingerboard,  either  one  or  both 
together,  actually  determine  the  design  of  the  musical  matter, 
and  govern  its  very  conception.  Hence  the  straightforward 
effectiveness  of  his  violin  parts.  To  the  viola,  the  Cinderella  of 
the  string  orchestra,  Gluck  was  the  fairy-godmother  who  rescued 
the  instrument  from  a  mean  position  and  made  it  not  only 
independent  and  indispensable,  but  discovered  in  it  an  indi¬ 
viduality  which  was  quite  its  own,  a  peculiarity  of  tone-colour 
with  which  no  other  member  of  the  string  family  was  endowed. 
Thus,  although  the  viola  part  in  Gluck’s  scores  does  sometimes 
run  with  the  bass  part,  the  normal  function  of  the  instrument  is 
either  to  provide  essential  harmony  notes  in  the  tenor  register,  to 
1  English  translation,  Novello,  1858. 
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balance  or  thicken  the  tone,  to  take  part  in  the  prevailing  motion 
or  figuration  in  company  with  first  and  second  violins,  or  to  create 
an  effect  by  means  of  its  own  individual  tone-colour.  The 
violoncello  was  little  mo£e  than  a  bass  string  instrument  to  Gluck. 
Its  work  is  to  play  the  lowest  part  of  the  harmony,  usually  with, 
but  occasionally  without  the  double-bass,  and,  although  violon¬ 
cellos  parts  do  occur  which  are  rhythmically  or  melodically 
rather  more  elaborated  versions  of  the  double  bass  parts,  they 
are  none  the  less  real  bass  parts.  Melodic  parts  for  solo  violon¬ 
cello  occur  in  Gluck’s  as  in  many  other  eighteenth  century  scores, 
and  although  tenor  parts  for  violoncellos  may  be  found  in  his 
scores,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  ever  discovered  the  full  value  of 
violoncellos  as  melodists  in  the  tenor  register. 

The  use  of  wood-wind  instruments  in  a  body  to  supply 
harmonic  backing  to  the  more  busy  work  of  the  strings  was  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  progressive  features  in  the  orches¬ 
tration  of  the  transition  composers.  The  principle  is  quite  firmly 
established  in  Gluck’s  work.  The  addition  of  clarinets  to  the 
orchestra  was,  of  course,  a  distinct  gain  to  the  substance  of  the 
wood-wind  harmony,  and  their  readiness  to  blend  with  the  tone 
of  other  instruments  was  clearly  in  favour  of  the  newcomers 
where  only  harmonic  cohesion  was  required.  Gluck  treats  his 
clarinets  as  another  pair  of  rather  less  active  oboes.  They  are 
not  trusted  with  any  real  solo  work.  In  melodic  passages  they 
double  either  the  oboes  or  the  violins,  while  as  harmonists  they 
are  occasionally  allowed  to  stand  alone,  but  more  often  than  not, 
they  only  duplicate  the  notes  of  the  oboe  parts.  For  solo  work  the 
flute  and  oboe,  especially  the  latter,  are  the  most  favoured.  A 
thin  line  of  sustained  oboe  or  bassoon  tone,  sounding  clear  and 
distinct  through  the  midst  of  some  accompanying  pattern  for 
strings,  is  a  favourite  effect  of  Gluck’s.  Another  discovery  in 
tone-colour  was  the  peculiar  charm  of  flutes  playing  in  their 
lower  octaves. 

In  writing  for  horns  Gluck  practically  gives  up  any  attempt 
to  use  them  melodically.  Their  work  is  to  sustain  long  notes 
common  to  the  harmony,  to  bind  together  the  moving  fabric 
of  the  string  parts,  or  to  mark  rhythms  and  increase  the  volume 
of  tone  in  the  tutti.  There  is  likewise  no  trace  of  the  old  clarino 
style  in  Gluck’s  trumpet  parts.  These  instruments  are  reserved 
for  overtures,  instrumental  movements,  and  particular  choruses, 
but  are  often  omitted  from  tutti  in  which  both  horns  and 
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trombones  appear.  Although  trumpets  are  frequently  associated 
with  horns,  even  to  the  extent  of  sharing  their  parts,  there  is  no 
attempt  at  any  harmonic  alliance  between  trumpets  and  trom¬ 
bones.  The  idea  that  trumpets  should  constitute  the  upper 
voices  of  the  heaviest  brass  group  does  not  seem  to  have  occured 
to  eighteenth  century  composers,  and  Gluck  follows  tradition  in 
treating  them  as  a  pair  apart,  whose  penetrating  tones  are  not  to 
be  employed  in  any  purely  harmonic  combination.  Both  horn 
and  trumpet  parts  cover  the  same  compass  as  they  do  in  the  works 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  are  noted  according  to  the  transposing 
system  for  instruments  crooked  in  practically  the  same  keys  as 
those  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  Rameau’s  instru¬ 
mentation.  In  using  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums  for  soft  effects, 
Gluck  probably  broke  new  ground.  The  two  latter  especially  had 
long  been  treated  as  the  noisy  element  of  the  orchestra,  only  to 
be  used  when  loudness  or  brilliancy  was  desired,  and  it  cannot 
but  have  been  a  novel  touch  to  hear  the  more  weighty  voices  of  the 
combination  used  lightly  and  softly,  without  any  of  the 
overwhelming  insistence  with  which  brass  and  percussion  tone  is 
apt  to  stand  out  and  smother  detail  in  the  tutti  when  all  are 
playing  their  loudest. 

Alto,  tenor  and  bass  trombones  are  included  only  in  particular 
movements  of  some  of  Gluck’s  operas,  and  are  used  harmonically, 
with  the  parts  placed  close  together,  and  rather  higher  than  is 
now  customary.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Gluck’s  bass  trombone 
by  no  means  always  sounds  the  bass  note  of  the  chord  ;  also  that 
the  traditional  French  custom  of  placing  trombone  parts 
harmonically  in  close  position  seems  to  have  its  beginning  in  these 
parts  of  Gluck.  Some  passages  for  trombones  in  unison,  which 
may  also  be  found  in  Gluck’s  scores,  would  bring  the  part  into 
overwhelming  prominence  if  played  with  all  the  force  of  a  modern 
fortissimo.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  only  the  quieter 
manner  of  trombone-playing  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries1 ;  it  is  indeed  hardly  possible  to  believe  that 
the  earlier  trombone  parts  were  played  louder  than  what  would 
now  be  considered  a  mezzo-forte. 

By  cutting  the  cembalo  out  of  the  orchestra  Gluck  got  rid  of 
not  only  an  alien  tone-colour,  and  a  member  unwilling  to  blend 
with  other  orchestral  voices,  but  also  a  source  of  general  weakness, 
due  to  the  tendency  to  leave  much  of  the  inside  harmony  to  the 

1  See  Galpin,  The  Sackhut,  its  Evolution  and  History,  p.  21. 
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keyboard-instrument.  This  sense  of  dependence  for  harmony 
on  an  utterly  inadequate  support  had  hitherto  been  responsible 
for  the  thin  scoring  which  often  left  the  middle  of  the  harmonic 
structure  bare  and  empty.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
cembalo  the  duty  of  supplying  completed  harmony  devolved  on 
the  real  backbone  of  orchestral  tone — the  tone  of  the  four-part 
string  orchestra.  In  this  capacity  Gluck  keeps  his  string  instru¬ 
ments  playing  almost  continuously,  with  the  parts  so  disposed 
that  normally  not  less  than  four  notes  are  sounding  at  once.  To 
this  solid  foundation  the  wood-wind  add  what  is  often  an  harmon¬ 
ically  complete  set  of  parts  ;  yet  as  a  body  the  wood-wind  are 
rarely  allowed  to  be  heard  alone  without  any  support  from  the 
strings.  The  addition  of  trombones  had  made  a  self-contained 
harmonic  group  of  brass  instruments  quite  feasible,  and  of  the 
possible  combination,  horns  and  trombones — such  as  are  used  in 
the  well-known  "  Divinites  du  Styx”  (Alceste) — are  evidently 
preferred  to  the  bolder  blend  of  trumpets  and  trombones.  Not¬ 
withstanding  some  adventitious  examples  which  might  be  quoted 
in  order  to  prove  the  contrary,  Gluck  did  not  completely  emanci¬ 
pate  the  two  wind  groups — wood-wind  and  brass — from  harmonic 
dependence  on  the  string  orchestra. 

The  richness  of  tone,  harmonic  solidity,  and  dramatic  effect 
Gluck’s  orchestration,  has  more  affinity  to  the  work  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  than  to  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Measured  by  any  standard  except  that  of  time,  it  is 
more  remote  from  the  orchestration  of  Bach  and  Handel  than  it  is 
from  that  of  Weber,  in  spite  of  features  which  mark  it  clearly 
with  the  imprint  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  that  a  set 
pattern  of  orchestration  with  a  fixed  colour  scheme  is  usually 
maintained  throughout  an  entire  movement,  Gluck’s  work  belongs 
to  his  time,  and  to  the  age  which  preceded  it,  but  the  actual  design 
of  the  patterns  and  colour-schemes  are  such  as  have  proved  to 
be  the  fundamentals  of  modem  orchestration.  Gluck’s  orchestral 
music  is  essentially  conceived  for  the  orchestra  ;  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  keyboard  or  of  vocal  polyphony  in  its  texture  ;  the  contra¬ 
puntal,  fugal,  and  imitative  movement  of  parts,  in  which  lies  the 
main  interest  of  early  instrumental  music,  is  replaced  by  a 
material  conceived  in  terms  of  purely  orchestral  language,  a 
manner  of  utterance  which  gave  to  the  orchestra  its  own  idioms, 
its  own  effects,  and  endowed  it  with  complete  and  appropriate 
individuality  of  speech. 
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Thus,  approximately  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  before  Haydn  or  Mozart  had  produced  their  last  works, 
the  art  of  orchestration  had  turned  the  corner  and  the  period  of 
transition  was  over.  The  orchestra  had  acquired  a  language  of 
its  own  which  was  ripe  for  further  development  along  lines  at  once 
clearly  defined,  soundly  based,  and  well  directed. 

Although  such  as  J.  G.  Graun,  Hasse,  P.  E.  Bach,  Abel,  and 
Jomelli  may  be  counted  contemporaries  of  Gluck,  they  were 
hardly  able  to  benefit  by  the  example  of  his  mature  orchestration, 
which  only  began  with  Orfeo  in  1762,  and  was  therefore  the 
product  of  his  old  age.  In  any  case  the  work  of  these,  and  all 
other  transition  composers,  places  them  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
story  of  orchestration.  The  next  generation,  composers  born 
roughly  between  1725  and  1750,  may  be  reckoned  contemporaries 
of  Gluck,  and  also  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Some  of  the  younger  of 
this  generation  clearly  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  been  able 
to  reap  some  benefit  from  the  example  of  Gluck’s  most  advanced 
work,  yet  either  died  or  reached  the  zenith  of  their  powers  just  too 
soon  to  have  learnt  much  from  the  maturest  orchestration  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  Thomaso  Treatta  (1727-79)  and  Mattia 
Vento  (1735-77)  were  typical  Italian-cosmopolitan  opera  com¬ 
posers  whose  work  merits  no  particular  attention,  but  Nicola 
Piccini  (1728-1800)  and  Antonio  Sacchini  (1734-86),  at  all  events 
when  in  their  later  years  they  wrote  opera  for  Paris,  show  a 
standard  of  work  which  entitles  them  to  mention  as  orchestra  tors 
of  merit  in  what  may  be  considered  the  first  stage  in  the  story  of 
modern  orchestration.  Sacchini’s  best  work  is  hardly  so  rich  and 
powerful  as  that  of  Gluck,  yet  is  enlightened  enough  to  bring 
this  composer  just  within  the  circle  of  those  whose  orchestration 
was  more  than  merely  transitional.  Decidedly  more  advanced 
is  the  work  of  Gluck’s  famous  rival.  Piccini  clearly  put  his  best 
foot  foremost  wrhen  he  set  to  work  orchestrating  his  Iphigenie 
en  Tauride  (1781)  for  the  Paris  opera.  The  final  test  of  strength 
between  the  two  composers  hung  on  their  respective  settings  of 
this  same  libretto,  and  although  Gluck’s  superior  music  won  the 
day  for  him,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  have  emerged 
an  easy  victor  had  the  battle  been  fought  with  orchestration  as  the 
only  weapon.  No  doubt  Piccini  learned  from  Gluck,  but  he 
learned  to  good  purpose.  Iphigenie  is  richly,  dramatically,  and 
almost  brilliantly  scored,  with  full  command  over  the  best 
resources  of  contemporary  orchestral  effect  even  whep  measured 
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by  the  standard  of  Gluck’s  most  advanced  work.  Clarinet  and 
piccolo  parts  are  included  in  Piccini’s  score.  Some  points  of 
interest  include  the  real  modem  bow  tremolo  for  strings  side  by  side 
with  the  effect  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  and  indicated  by 
a  wavy  line1  : 


Viol.  I 


viol  n 


Viola 


Cello- 

Bass 


Another  point  is  an  early  instance  of  the  harmonic  com¬ 
bination  of  clarinet  and  bassoon  tone,  a  successful  and  homo¬ 
geneous  blend  which  was  soon  to  replace  in  general  favour  the  old- 
established  alliance  of  oboes  and  bassoons.  An  example  from 
Piccini’s  Iphigenie  will  illustrate  how  wide  was  now  the  gulf 
between  the  old  style  of  instrumental  part-writing,  the 
contrapuntal  manner  of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  the  new  style  in 
which  colour  and  instrumental  fitness  form  the  basis  of  part- 
distribution,  the  style  which  laid  the  foundations  on  which 
nineteenth  century  orchestration  rests  :  (Example  42). 

Another  composer  who,  though  he  lived  till  after  Beethoven 
had  written  his  choral  symphony,  was  already  active  in  the  cause 
of  orchestration  at  Paris  during  the  time  of  Gluck’s  success,  was 

1  See  p.  63,  chap.  iv. 
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Example  42  ( continued ). 
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Example  42  ( continued ). 
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Frampois-Joseph  Gossec  (1733-1829).  A  Belgian  by  birth,  Gossec 
began  his  musical  career  at  Paris  in  1751,  spending  a  long  and  busy 
life  in  the  French  capital,  composing  not  only  stage  and  sacred 
works,  but  also  numerous  orchestral  symphonies,  conducting  at  the 
opera,  the  Concerts  des  Amateurs  (founded  1770),  and  the  Concerts 
Spirituels  (reorganized  1773). 

During  the  time  of  the  Republic  Gossec  became  practically 
official  composer  to  the  new  authority,  and  later  on  was  identified 
with  the  founding  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  (1795).  Gossec 
claims  to  have  written  clarinet  parts  as  early  as  1757,  to  have 
added  parts  for  these  instruments  to  one  of  Rameau’s  operas,  also 
to  have  used  them  in  performances  of  symphonies1 2  by  Stamnitz 
at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  in  1755.  His  obviously  keen  interest  in 
orchestral  effect  on  a  large  scale  seems  almost  to  adumbrate  the 
schemes  and  projects  of  Berlioz  some  fifty  years  later,  and  clearly 
entitles  him  to  a  very  prominent  place  amongst  those  who  made 
Paris  a  home  of  remarkably  progressive  tendencies  in  orchestration 
during  the  time  which  connects  Rameau — via  Gluck  and  Piccini 
with  such  as  Cherubini,  Mehul,  and  Spontini.  One  of  "  citoyen  ” 
Gossec  s  Republican  compositions,  Le  Triomphe  de  la  Republique, 
produced  at  the  Paris  opera  soon  after  the  Revolution,  is  fully 
and  effectively  scored  for  piccolo,  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets  (in  C, 
B-flat  and  A),  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  three  trombones,  drums, 
and  canon*,  the  latter  surely  an  innovation  ! 

The  story  of  orchestration  from  the  time  of  Gluck  in  Paris 
and  Gossec,  however,  belongs  more  to  the  first  stage  in  the  growth 
of  modern  orchestration  than  to  the  period  of  transition. 


1  Evidently  “  added  ”  parts,  or  else  oboe  parts  doubled. 

2  The  part  is  noted  on  the  middle  line  of  the  treble  staff. 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  HAYDN  AND  MOZART 

The  first  stage  in  the  evolution  of  modern  orchestration,  the 
period  of  Haydn’s  and  of  Mozart’s  activity  as  orchestral  composers, 
roughly  covers  the  last  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Mozart’s  mature  and  representative  orchestration  falls  within 
about  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  from  1781  to  1791  ;  the  ten  years 
years  from  1785  to  1795  similarly  cover  the  mature  works  of 
Haydn  as  a  composer  of  symphony,  and  if  extended  to  1801, 
would  include  his  two  oratorios  The  Creation  and  The  Seasons. 

The  best-remembered  contemporaries  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
men  born  while  Handel  was  yet  living,  and  who  with  few  exceptions 
out-lived  Mozart,  men  who  were  more  or  less  in  their  prime  when 
Beethoven  was  bom,  and  of  whom  only  a  few  survived  after  the 
death  of  Haydn,  were  the  following  : 

Italian  : 

Treatta  1727-79  (Italy,  St.  Petersburg,  London) 

Piccini  1728-1800  (Italy,  Paris) 

Sacchini  1734-86  (Italy,  Germany,  London,  Paris) 

Paisiello  1741-1816  (Italy,  St  Petersburg,  Paris) 

Cimarosa  1749-1801  (Italy,  St  Petersburg,  Vienna) 

Salieri  1750-1825  (Italy,  Vienna,  Paris) 

German  and  Austrian  : 

Cannabich  1731-98  (Mannheim,  Munich) 

Dittersdorf  1739-99  (Vienna,  South  Germany) 

Karl  Stamnitz  (the  younger)  1746-1801  (Mannheim,  Paris, 
London,  St  Petersburg,  etc.) 

Belgian  : 

Gossec  1733-1829  (Paris) 

Gretry  1741-1813  (Paris) 

An  exhaustive  list,  embracing  the  more  completely  forgotten 
composers  of  the  time,  would  include  an  army  of  Italians  and 
Germans,  with  rather  fewer  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen. 
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Famous  orchestras  of  the  period  were  the  Electoral  orchestra 
at  Mannheim,  the  Royal  orchestras  at  Dresden  and  at  Berlin, 
the  opera  orchestras  at  Naples  and  Paris,  also  those  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  and  the  Concerts  des  Amateurs1  in  the 
French  capital.  The  Mannheim  orchestra,  sometime  under  the 
elder  Stamnitz  and  Cannabich,  had  made  a  great  reputation  for 
its  ensemble,  and  is  credited  with  being  early  in  the  field  to  make 
a  feature  of  crescendo  and  diminuendo  effects.  This  was  the 


orchestra  which  so  greatly  impressed  Burney,  who  heard  it  play 
when  he  was  travelling  abroad  to  collect  material  for  his  History 
of  Music.  The  Dresden  orchestra  had  previously  reached  a  high 
state  of  efficiency  under  Hasse,  and  was  singled  out  for  special 
praise  by  Rousseau,  who  named  the  Dresden  and  Naples  orchestras 
as  the  finest  in  Europe,  but  had  nothing  but  abuse  for  the  orchestra 
at  the  Paris  opera,  the  “  Academie  Roy  ale  de  Musique  The 
inauguration  of  the  “  Gewandhaus  ”  concerts  at  Leipzig  in  1781, 
following  the  earlier  “  Liebhaberconcerte  ”  under  Hiller,  is  worthy 
of  mention,  and  other  orchestral  bodies  which  come  into  promi¬ 
nence,  largely  on  account  of  their  associations  with  the  two  greatest 
composers  of  the  time,  were  the  orchestras  at  Salzburg  and  Prague 
for  which  Mozart  wrote  symphonies,  the  private  orchestra  of 
Haydn’s  patron  at  Esterhaz,  and  that  of  the  Haydn-Salomon 
concerts  in  London.  St.  Petersburg  figures  as  a  new  centre  of 
operatic  activity  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
in  addition  to  the  places  already  mentioned,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Stuttgart,  Rome,  Venice,  Plorence,  and  Milan  all  had  a  share  in 
providing  means  for  the  further  cultivation  of  orchestral  playing, 
and  opportunities  for  progress  in  orchestration. 

Contemporary  accounts  and  criticisms  show  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  rendering  of  orchestral  music,  in  the  selection  and 
number  of  instruments  employed,  and  even  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  players  on  the  platform  or  theatre  orchestra2. 

Figured  bass  parts  had  been  universal  in  full-scores  since  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  disappearance  of  the 

,.  .*  CaUed  “  Concert  delaLoge  Olympique  ”  after  1780;  the  concerts  fcr 
which  Haydn  wrote  his  Paris  ”  symphonies. 

2  Rousseau’s  plan  of  the  Dresden  orchestra  has  often  been  reproduced. 
Other  writers  who  give  particulars  of  the  personnel  of  orchestras  during 

/hwPeriad  mr^U«S^  are  Forkel>  Musikalischer  Almanack  far  Deutsch¬ 
land,  1782  ,  Dorffel,  Geschichte  der  Gewandhauskonzerte  ;  Gerber  Lexikon 
r791  ’  Fvrstena.u,  Zur  Ceschichte  der  Musik  .  .  .  zu  Dresden  1861’ 

Cramer,  Magazine  fur  Mustki783  ;  Marpurg,  Historisch-kritische  Beytrage, 
I754'7°  .  Pohl,  Mozart  and  Haydn  m  London,  1867.  6 
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basso-continuo  begins  about  1760  :  by  the  end  of  the  century  the 
system  was  practically  obsolete.  As  a  foundation  or  support  the 
keyboard-instrument  had  become  unnecessary,  and  although 
the  cembalo  or  pianoforte  was  still  used  for  recitativo  secco,  and 
organ  parts  in  sacred  works  were  still  merely  figured  bass  parts,  by 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  keyboard-instrument  in  the 
the  orchestra  was  really  little  more  than  a  conductor’s  desk.  It 
had  outlived  its  original  purpose  ;  the  main  building  had  been 
erected,  and  scaffolding  was  now  only  a  blot  and  a  hindrance. 
The  method  of  “  conducting  ”  varied  in  different  countries.  The 
use  of  a  baton  was  uncommon  except  in  churches  and  for  choral 
music.  The  common  custom  of  dual  direction  by  a  “  conductor  ” 
seated  at  the  piano  or  organ,  and  a  violinist-leader  or  “  conzert- 
meister  ”  who  was  the  actual  time-giver,  kept  the  keyboard- 
instrument  in  the  orchestra  long  after  the  basso-continuo  had 
disappeared  from  the  full-score1  2.  Lutes  or  theorbos  lingered 
in  some  orchestras  quite  as  late  as  1783.  The  harps  which  figure 
in  many  orchestral  lists  at  the  same  time  were  probably  used 
similarly  to  the  lutes,  as  specific  harp  parts  are  very  uncommon. 
The  old  cornetti  also  make  their  last  appearances  in  scores  during 
the  period  of  Haydn-Mozart ;  the  principle  of  tone-production, 
however,  survived  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  serpent 
and  ophicleide.  The  process  of  grafting  clarinets  on  to  the 
orchestral  stem  begins  soon  after  1750,  and  is  not  completed  till 
the  end  of  the  century.  Trombone  parts  are  included  in  the 
full  scores  of  many  operas,  oratorios,  and  masses,  during  the  same 
period,  but  these  instruments  still  remain  strangers  to  the  concert- 
orchestra.  As  at  all  other  periods,  certain  instruments  make 
occasional  appearances  in  full-scores  without  achieving,  for  the 
time  being,  a  firm  footing  in  the  orchestral  family.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  were  the  piccolo,  tenor  oboe  ( cor  anglais,  corno 
inglesi,  or  taille),  the  tenor  clarinet  in  F  ( corno  di  basselto),  and  the 

1  “  The  use  of  the  score  is  indispensable  in  composition :  to  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  any  performance  it  is  also  highly  requisite,  in  order  to  his  knowing 
whether  each  performer  follows  his  part,  and  to  enable  him  to  supply  any 
accidental  omission  with  the  pianoforte,  or  organ,  at  which  he  presides  ”. 
“  The  Leader,  after  the  conductor,  holds  the  most  important  station  in 
the  orchestra.  It  is  to  him  that  the  other  performers  look  for  direction 
in  the  execution  of  the  music,  and  it  is  on  his  steadiness,  skill,  and  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  attention  of  the  band  to  his  motion,  manner,  and  expression, 
that  the  concinnity,  truth,  and  force  of  effect,  do  in  a  great  measure  depend.” 
— A  Dictionary  of  Music,  by  Thomas  Busby,  Mus.  Doc.,  London,  4th 
Edition,  1813. 

2  See  also  Appendix  B. 
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double  bassoon.  Thus,  each  variety  of  wood-wind  instrument 
had  an  occasional  additional  representative,  differing  principally 
in  size  from  the  normal  type.  Bass-drum,  cymbals,  and  triangle 
occur  sporadically  in  opera  scores,  generally  with  the  intention 
of  giving  local  colour  to  Turkish  or  barbaric  scenes,  and,  at  all 
events,  once  in  a  symphony,  namely,  Haydn’s  Military  Symphony. 
A  few  other  quite  exceptional  instruments,  such  as  the  mandoline 
in  Mozart’s  Don  Juan  or  the  Glockenspiel  in  Die  Zauberflote, 
are  to  be  found  in  opera  scores,  and  usually  provide  solitary 
instances  of  their  employment  in  the  orchestra. 

The  proportionate  strength  of  wood-wind  and  string  instru¬ 
ments  in  orchestras  of  the  Haydn-Mozart  period  differed  con¬ 
siderably  from  nineteenth  century  or  present-day  standards. 
Only  the  most  generously  provided  orchestras  could  boast  as  many 
as  eight  or  ten  first  violins,  but  from  three  to  six  oboes,  and  a  like 
number  of  bassoons,  likewise  three  or  four  flutes  and  four  horns, 
were  evidently  not  considered  too  many  to  balance  a  string 
orchestra  averaging  about  twenty-six  players.  Wood-wind  parts 
in  the  tutti  were  clearly  played  by  more  than  one  instrument  to 
each  part  when  sufficient  players  were  available.  A  preponder¬ 
ance  of  oboes  and  bassoons,  as  in  the  orchestras  of  Handel’s  time, 
seems  to  have  been  common  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century, 
and  would  materially  affect  the  balance  of  tone  in  favour  of  the 
wood-wind.  The  proportion  of  violas,  ’cellos,  and  double-basses 
to  violins  was  roughly  the  same  as  was  recommended  by  Quantz, 
the  flute-player,  who  left  some  particulars  of  orchestral  balance 
as  it  was  understood  about  the  middle  of  the  century1.  Quantz 
allowed  one  viola,  one  violoncello,  and  one  double-bass  to  four  or 
six  violins  ;  two  each  of  the  lower  strings,  also  two  oboes,  two 
flutes,  and  two  bassoons  to  eight  violins.  To  balance  twelve 
violins  his  specification  is  three  violas,  four  violoncellos,  two 
double  basses,  four  flutes,  four  oboes,  three  bassoons,  a  second 
cembalo,  and  a  theorbo.  Quantz  insists,  however,  that  the  viola 
players  should  not  be  worn-out  violinists  !  The  proportionate 
strength  of  string  instruments  given  by  Koch  in  his  Musical  Dic¬ 
tionary  (1802)  is  two  violas  to  eight  violins,  or  three  violas  to  ten 
violins.  The  following  lists  give  some  idea  of  the  varying  strength 
of  well-known  orchestras  between  1750  and  1800  according  to  the 
authorities  given  in  each  case  :  (see  also  Appendix  A). 

1  Johann  Joachim  Quantz,  Versuch  einer  Anweisung  die  Flote  traver- 
siere  zu  spielen,  Berlin,  1752. 
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Some  sort  of  keyboard-instrument  is  also  included  in  most 
of  the  above  lists,  but  several  are  obviously  incomplete  as  regards 
trumpets  and  drums.  Too  close  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on 
these  specifications,  but  they  are  probably  accurate  enough  to 
show  the  general  conception  of  orchestral  balance  during  the 
period  in  question. 

A  few  specially  large  orchestras  organized  for  particular 
festival  performances  are  on  record,  and  include  the  Handel 
Commemoration  in  London  (1784)  with  an  orchestra  of  nearly 
two  hundred  and  thirty  players.  A  similar  performance  in 
Berlin  (1786)  was  carried  out  with  strings  numbering  thirty-eight 
first  violins,  thirty-nine  second  violins,  eighteen  violas,  twenty- 
three  violoncellos,  and  fifteen  double-basses.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  the  performance  of  an  opera  by  Dittersdorf  involving 
the  services  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  instrumentalists. 


Improvements  in  the  construction  of  wood-wind  instruments 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  principally 
those  which  resulted  from  the  addition  of  keys  covering  holes 
bored  between  the  finger-holes,  in  order  to  secure  the  easier  and 
more  certain  production  of  the  chromatic  notes  which  had 
hitherto  depended  on  the  device  known  as  “  cross-fingering,”  or 
on  the  partial  stopping  of  holes  by  the  fingers.  The  Transverse 
flute  already  had  its  D-sharp  key,  and  this  was  the  instrument  of 
Quantz  and  his  royal  pupil,  the  “  traversiere  ”  or  German  flute 
of  Bach  and  Handel.  It  seems  to  have  been  some  time  after  the 
mid-century  that  the  other  four  keys  were  added  which  gave  the 
remaining  chromatic  notes  to  the  fundamental  scale,  namely,  the 
F-natural,  G-sharp,  B-flat,  and  C-natural.  Credit  for  introducing 
those  keys  sometime  between  1770  and  1780  is  often  given  to  an 
English  flute-player  named  Tacet,  but  Wetger1  states  that  Tromlitz 
of  Leipzig  and  Grenser  of  Dresden  also  added  chromatic  kevs 
about  the  same  time.  Further  claims  are  made  on  behalf  of 
Richard  Potter  and  Kusder,  both  of  London.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  keys  on  flutes  began  to  grow 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  and  that  flutes  with  up  to  as  many 
as  eight  keys  were  made,  and  were  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  before  the  re-organization  of  the  key-mechan¬ 
ism  associated  with  the  name  of  Bohm  gave  the  flute  its  final  key- 
system  just  before  the  middle  of  that  century. 

1  Die  Flote,  ihre  Entstehung  und  Entvuicklung,  Schmidt,  Heilbronn. 
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The  addition  of  further  keys  to  oboes  and  bassoons  went  on 
more  or  less  irregularly  during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  old  two-keyed  oboe  is  said  by  several  writers  (who  are 
probably  only  copying  their  statements  one  from  the  other)  to 
have  gained  additional  G-sharp  and  B-flat  keys  as  early  as  1722 
or  1727,  for  which  credit  is  given  to  one  Burgermeister  Gerhard 
Hofmann  (1690-1740)  of  Rastenburg  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  these 
two  keys  cannot  have  been  universally  adopted  at  that  early 
date1.  The  two  keys  producing  the  low  C  and  D-sharp,  and 
occasionally  a  third  key  producing  low  C-sharp,  are  found  on  oboes 
made  up  to  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some 
additional  chromatic  notes  were  obtained  by  means  of  the  dupli¬ 
cated  third  and  fourth  finger  holes  which  are  usually  provided  on 
oboes  of  the  period.  The  bassoon  gained  its  low  G-sharp  key 
early  in  the  same  century,  and  may  be  said  to  have  normally  had 
four  keys  (low  B-flat,  D,  F,  and  G-sharp)  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  subsequent  addition  of  keys  went  on 
up  to  the  extent  of  about  nine  keys  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
No  doubt  the  various  improvements  devised  by  many  makers, 
all  working  independently  and  out  of  touch  with  one  another,  would 
take  time  to  become  widely  known  and  adopted,  and  this  would 
easily  account  for  the  conflicting  statements  and  evidence  which 
confront  the  investigator.  The  general  tendency  was  clearly  to 
add  keys,  not  only  in  order  to  provide  for  chromatic  notes,  but 
also  to  supply  some  alternative  fingerings,  or  even  to  make  certain 
shakes  possible. 

Although  none  of  the  wood-wind  instruments  acquired  their 
completed  key-mechanism  till  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  activity  on  the  part  of  both  makers  and  players 
which  eventually  led  to  the  perfected  instruments,  was  clearly 
already  in  progress  during  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Two  essential  characteristics  of  the  clarinet  type,  the  single 
reed  and  cylindrical  tube,  had  been  known  long  before  they  were 
embodied  in  the  instrument  which  slowly  found  its  way  into  the 
orchestra  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  chalumeau,  a  rustic  instrument  of  the  middle  Ages — not  to  be 
confused  with  the  schalmei  or  shawms  to  which  the  oboes  and 
bassoons  owe  their  parentage — was  the  prototype  of  the  clarinet. 

1  Numerous  surviving  instruments,  and  several  tutors,  indicate  fairly 
conclusively  that  the  two-keyed  oboe  was  the  standard  instrument  prac¬ 
tically  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 
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It  was  about  1690  that  Johann  Christoph  Denner  (1655-1707),  a 
Numberg  maker  of  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  began  to  improve 
the  chalumeau,  and  though  it  is  questionable  whether  anyone 
can  be  said  to  have  “  invented  ”  any  musical  instrument,  there 
seems  reasonable  ground  for  giving  Denner  the  credit  of  having 
taken  the  first  steps  towards  transforming  the  rude  chalumeau 
into  a  useful  artistic  instrument.  Hawkins1  was  not  sure  of  his 
ground  when  he  wrote  of  J.  C.  Denner :  “  He  is  said  to  have 
greatly  improved  the  chalumeau  an  instrument  resembling  the 
Hautboy,  and  described  by  Mersennus  and  Kircher  ;  and  to  have 
been  the  original  inventor  of  another  instrument,  which  neither  of 
them  do  so  much  as  mention,  namely,  the  clarinet.”  This  is 
hardly  surprising  as,  according  to  Hawkins’  own  dates,  Mersennus 
died  in  1648,  while  Denner  was  not  bom  till  1655.  The  improved 
chalumeau  and  the  clarinet  were  clearly  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  third  and  vital  characteristic  of  the  clarinet  type  is  the  small 
hole  near  the  mouthpiece  which,  when  opened,  makes  it  possible 
to  overblow  the  instrument  and  produce  notes  a  twelfth  higher 
than  those  of  the  fundamental  scale.  This  particular  acoustical 
property  is  peculiar  to  a  cylindrical  closed  tube,  and  therein  lies 
the  essential  difference  between  the  fingering  of  the  clarinet  and 
that  of  the  conical-bored  instruments  which  produce  an  octave 
as  their  first  harmonic  when  overblown.  Another  property  of  a 
cylindrical  tube  with  a  closed  end  is  that  the  sounding  length 
of  the  tube  is  in  effect  doubled  ;  thus,  middle  C  on  the  clarinet 
is  produced  with  a  sounding  length  of  one  foot,  whereas  a 
conical  tube  requires  a  length  of  two  feet  to  produce  the 
same  note.  According  to  Altenburg2  the  fundamental  scale 
of  the  earliest  surviving  clarinets  bearing  J.  C.  Denner’s 
name  is  from  F  to  B  : 


On  these  instruments  two  holes,  opposite  one  another  near  the 
mouthpiece  end,  are  covered  by  keys,  and  are  said  to  produce  the 
upper  A  and  B.  Two  holes  close  together  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  instrument  produce  the  lowest  F  when  both  are  covered  by 

1  History  of  Music,  Vol.  iv,  p.  249  (1776). 

3  Die  Klarinette,  Schmidt,  Heilbronn,  1904. 
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the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  F-sharp  when  only  one  hole 
is  closed.  The  intermediate  octave  (G  to  G)  is  produced  by  the 
six  main  finger-holes,  just  as  on  other  wood-wind  instruments.  By 
opening  the  upper  B-key,  which  also  acts  as  a  “  speaker-key  ”, 
another  series  of  notes,  a  twelfth  higher  than  the  fundamental 
scale,  starting  at  1  ft.  C,  would  be  produced.  This  corresponds 
more  or  less  to  the  following  extracted  from  a  book  by  Caspar 
Majer  entitled  Neu  eroffneter  Musiksaal  (published  1741)  :  “  The 
clarinet  is  an  instrument  invented  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
by  a  Niimberg  maker,  and  is  a  wooden  instrument  not  unlike  a 
long  oboe  except  for  its  broad  mouthpiece  (reed  ?)  ;  it  sounds 
from  afar  something  like  a  trumpet1  and  has  a  compass  from  tenor 
F  to  A,  or  possibly  to  high  C  ”. 


(Majer’s  description  is  suspiciously  like  that  appearing  in 
Walther’s  Musikalisches  Lexikon,  1732.) 

Altenburg,  however,  goes  on  to  say  that  J.  Denner — presum¬ 
ably  a  son2  of  J.  C.  Denner — made  clarinets  with  yet  another  hole 
further  down  towards  the  bell  which,  when  closed  by  a  long  key, 
sounded  low  E  through  the  bell ;  at  the  same  time  the  “  speaker  ” 
or  “  clarinet”  hole  near  the  mouthpiece  was  made  narrower, 
with  the  result  that  it  sounded  B-flat  instead  of  B-natural. 
B-natural  would,  of  course,  be  sounded  as  the  twelfth  of  the  low  E. 
Altenburg  surmises  that  this  would  be  about  1720.  That  being 
so,  the  fundamental  scale  of  these  clarinets  would  correspond 
exactly  to  that  of  the  later  eighteenth  century  and  nineteenth 
century  instruments  : 


Several  specimens  of  these  three-keyed  clarinets  dating 
from  about  the  mid-century  are  said  to  be  extant  in  various 

1  Clarino  (Italian)  --  trumpet,  hence  the  name  clannetto,  i.e.,  small 
trumpet. 

2  Hawkins  states  that  J.  C.  Denner  left  two  sons  who  carried  on  their 
father’s  business  after  his  death. 
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museums  and  collections,  bearing  names  which  show  that  makers 
other  than  the  Denners  were  making  clarinets  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century. 

The  above  account  of  Denner’s  early  clarinets,  based  on  that 
of  Altenburg,  differs  slightly  from  that  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Musical  Instruments  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Military  Exhibition, 
London,  18901.  In  the  latter  the  two  upper  keys  are  said  to 
produce  A  and  B-flat  when  used  separately,  and  B-natural  when 
opened  together. 

The  next  step  was  to  provide  keys  for  the  low  F-sharp  and 
G-sharp,  sounding  C-sharp  and  D-sharp,  a  twelfth  higher,  when 
overblown.  For  this  Berthold  Fritz  (died  1766  at  Braunschweig) 
gets  credit2.  It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  this  five-keyed  instru¬ 
ment  was  the  clarinet  as  known  to  Haydn  and  Mozart.  A  sixth 
key  producing  C-sharp  /  G-sharp,  attributed  to  L.  Xavier  Lefebvre 
of  Paris,  was  added  about  1790  ;  this  key,  however,  is  not  usually 
found  on  clarinets  of  that  period,  nor  does  it  figure  in  contemporary 
tutors.  It  was  most  probably  for  the  five-keyed  clarinet  that 
Beethoven  wrote.  Stadler  of  Vienna  is  said  to  have  extended 
the  compass  of  the  clarinet  down  to  low  C  about  17903,  this 
again  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  adopted. 

Backofen’s  Anweisung  zur  Klarinette 4,  an  English  tutor 
evidently  dating  from  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century5, 
and  some  MSS.6  in  the  British  Museum  by  Dr  J.  Callcott  (1766- 
1821)  give  details  of  the  keys  and  fingering  for  the  five-keyed 
clarinet ;  these  agree  in  all  except  the  means  of  producing  some 
of  the  chromatic  notes  ;  the  following  appears  to  have  been  the 
arrangement  of  keys  and  fingering  on  the  standard  instrument  with 
five  keys  ;  the  two  long  keys  (E  and  F-sharp)  were  manipulated 
by  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  covered  holes  at  the  bell 
end  of  the  instrument,  the  E  key  standing  open  while  all  the  other 
keys  stood  closed.  The  short  key  at  the  lower  end  was  manipu¬ 
lated  by  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Above  that  key  was  a 
hole  for  the  same  little  finger,  then  three  holes  for  the  right  hand, 

1  London,  1891. 

2  This  appears  to  be  based  on  the  statement  of  von  Gontershausen 

1855- 

3  Von  Gontershausen,  Musikalische  Tonwerkzeuge,  Frankfurt,  1855. 

4  Leipzig,  1803. 

5  Compleat  Instructions  for  the  Clarinet,  Henry  Thompson,  no  date. 

6  Articles  for  a  projected  Dictionary  of  Music. 
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three  for  the  left,  and  at  the  back  of  the  instrument  a  hole  for  the 
left  thumb.  Above  that,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  instrument 
was  a  short  key  (A)  played  by  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
and  underneath  another  key  (B-flat,  or  the  “speaker”)  played 
by  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand.  The  fundamental  scale  was 
produced  as  follows  :  low  E  by  closing  the  open-standing  longest 
key,  F  by  leaving  that  key  untouched,  F-sharp  by  opening  the 
next  longest  key,  G  by  opening  the  hole  covered  by  the  little  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  G-sharp  by  leaving  that  hole  uncovered  and  at 
the  same  time  pressing  down  the  short 
key  touched  by  the  same  little  finger ; 
after  that  the  next  six  diatonic  notes  (A  to 
F)  are  produced  by  successively  uncover¬ 
ing  the  six  finger-holes ;  the  upper  G  is 
produced  by  uncovering  the  left  thumb- 
hole,  A  by  opening  the  short  key  on  the 
top  of  the  instrument,  and  B-flat  by 
opening  the  short  key  underneath  and 
nearest  the  mouthpiece.  That  same  key 
acts  as  the  “  speaker  ”  key,  and  is  kept 
open  while  a  repetition  of  the  fingering 
for  the  fundamental  scale  produces  the 
whole  series  a  twelfth  higher  if  greater 
wind  pressure  is  applied. 

Various  cross-fingerings  give  the  inter-  - 
mediate  semitones,  which  in  Backofen’s  !•  '{£-/£■ 

tutor  make  a  complete  chromatic  scale 
from  low  E  to  C  above  the  treble  staff ; 
the  English  tutor,  strangely  enough,  since 
the  keys  are  there,  does  not  show  the  low 
F-sharp  and  G-sharp,  but  is  otherwise  a 
complete  chromatic  scale  up  to  the  same 
high  C,  and  extends  diatonically  beyond 
that  up  to  F  ;  Callcott  evidently  only 
knew  a  few  chromatic  notes,  and  gives 
no  definite  upward  limit. 

The  reed  on  these  clarinets  was  tied 
with  string  on  to  either  the  upper  or  the  ^  ^(twcfkeysf 601161 
lower  side  of  the  mouthpiece,  evidently  early  eighteenth  century ; 
according  to  taste  or  custom.  From  (b)  Five.keyed  Clarinet, 
the  very  beginning  of  their  history  late  eighteenth  century. 
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clarinets  appear  to  have  been  made  in  several  sizes.  Denner’s  two 
surviving  specimens1  are  in  C  and  high  A  ;  other  early  specimens 
in  low  A  and  high  E-flat  are  mentioned  by  Altenburg.  Soon 
after  the  mid-century,  when  parts  for  clarinets,  and  so  named, 
begin  to  appear  in  opera  scores,  the  instruments  are  in  B-flat,  C, 
or  D.  Callcott  mentions  these  three,  but  Gluck  apparently  knew 
only  the  C  clarinet.  Backofen  names  the  instruments  in  A, 
B-flat  and  C,  while  the  English  tutor  specifies  only  B-flat  and  C 
clarinets.  A  Clarinet  Preceptor2 — by  an  eminent  Professor — 
evidently  of  slightly  later  date,  mentions  instruments  in  A,  B-flat, 
C,  D,  and  E-flat.  Mozart  wrote  for  the  low  A,  B-flat,  B-natural, 
and  C  clarinets.  Parts  for  the  B-natural  instrument  appear  in  the 
original  scores  of  Idomeneus  and  Cosifan  tutti,  but  are  transposed 
for  the  A  clarinet  in  modern  editions.  A  clarinet  in  low  G  and 
the  Basset-horn  in  F,  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  Horn  at 
Passau  in  1770  and  improved  by  Lotz  of  Pressburg  in  1782, 
which  enjoyed  some  popularity  just  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  are  amongst  the  lower,  and  instruments  in 
high  E-flat  and  F  are  the  higher  clarinets  which,  although  used  in 
Military  bands,  have  taken  no  permanent  place  in  the  orchestra. 
Including  those  of  the  nineteenth  century,  altogether  quite  twenty 
different  sizes  of  clarinet  can  be  counted,  some  of  which  have 
never  appeared  in  orchestral  scores.  Parts  for  chamuleau  appear 
sporadically  in  a  few  early  eighteenth  century  scores.  Early 
instances  are  those  in  Reiser’s  Croesus  (1710)  and  in  Bononcini's 
Turno  Aricino  (c.  1710).  A  clarinet  part  of  a  Mass  by  Faber, 
dated  1720,  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  library  at  Antwerp 
Cathedral.  It  is  strongly  probable  that  the  improved  chalumeau 
retained  its  original  name  for  some  time  after  the  new  instrument 
had  appeared,  and  that  these,  and  such  as  Hasse’s  parts  for 
chalumeau  in  La  Virtil  appie  della  Croce  (1737),  and  even  Gluck’s 
parts  in  the  Vienna  score  of  his  Orfeo  and  Alceste,  were  really 
played  by,  and  were  intended  for  clarinets.  Support  for  this  view 
is  found  in  Majer’s  Neu  eroffneter  Musiksaal  (1741)  in  which  both 
instruments  are  so  described  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
they  were  anything  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  Another  early 
clarinet  part  must  have  been  one  in  an  opera  by  Johann  Friedrich 
Agricola  (1720-74)  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Hiller,  by  Jahn.3 

1  In  the  Bavarian  Museum  at  Munich. 

2  British  Museum. 

3  Life  of  Mozart  (German  Edition),  Vol.  i.  p.  385,  footnote. 
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There  is  some  evidence  that  clarinets  were  used  in  Military 
bands  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Amongst  the  early  clarinet  parts,  so  named,  in  orchestral 
scores  are  those  in  Arne’s  Artaxerxes  and  in  J.  Chris  Bach’s  Orione, 
both  produced  in  London  respectively  in  1762  and  in  17631. 
Arne’s  parts  are  for  the  C  instrument  but  Bach’s  are  transposing 
parts  for  B-flat  and  D  clarinets.  Regarding  some  alleged  clarinet 
parts  in  Rameau’s  Acanthe  and  Cephise  (1751)  Mennicke,  in  his 
Hasse  und  die  Bruder  Graun  als  Symphoniker2 ,  has  pointed  out 
that  every  note  of  the  part  could  be  played  on  an  eight-foot 
natural  trumpet,  and  concludes  that  the  parts  were  written  for 
Clarino  (trumpet),  and  not  for  clarinet.  If  it  has  not  been 
quite  convincingly  proved  that  Rameau  actually  wrote  any 
clarinet  parts  himself,  it  is  evident  that  the  Paris  orchestra  had 
its  clarinets  either  shortly  before  or  soon  after  his  death  in  1764. 
Gossec  claims  to  have  used  them  in  1757,  and  clarinet  parts 
figure  fairly  regularly  in  the  scores  of  works  written  for  the 
“  Academie  Royale  de  Musique  ”  from  the  date  of  Gluck’s  Orfeo 
(Paris  1774)  onwards.  The  orchestras  at  Mannheim  and  Dresden 
are  said  by  some  writers  to  have  acquired  clarinets  respectively 
in  1767  and  1786,  but  various  authorities  are  not  quite  in  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  exact  dates.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
instruments  began  to  find  their  way  into  German  orchestras 
roughly  about  twenty  to  thirty  years  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
According  to  an  anonymous  author,  clarinets  were  used  in  the 
Royal  orchestra  at  Berlin  in  1787,  and  were  to  be  found — accord¬ 
ing  to  Forkel- — in  the  orchestras  at  Koblenz,  Mayence,  Pressburg, 
Regensburg,  and  Ansbach  in  the  years  1782  and  1783.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  statement  in  Koch’s  Lexikon  (1802)  that  the 
instruments  had  become  known  and  used  during  “  the  last  thirty 
years  ”.  Clarinet  parts  are  fairly  common,  but  by  no  means 
universal,  in  scores  written  jj  during  the  last  j  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  occur  in  most  of  Mozart’s  operas,  but 
in  only  five  of  his  symphonies,  also  in  some  of  Haydn’s  last 
twelve  symphonies  and  in  many  operas  by  such  as  Salieri, 

1  Mozart,  visiting  London  as  a  child,  wrote  a  Symphony  for  strings, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  in  1765.  The  year,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
years  of  Arne’s  and  Bach’s  operas,  suggest  that  Mozart  may  have  heard 
clarinets  in  London,  and  that  when  he  encountered  them  again  at  Mann¬ 
heim  in  1777,  they  were  not  new  to  him.  (See  Jahn,  Vol.  i,  p.  385.) 


2  Leipzig,  1906. 
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Bianchi,  Piccini,  Paisiello,  and  others,  also  in  symphonies 
by  Cannabich  (Mannheim). 

There  was  clearly  some  uncertainty  at  first  whether  the  new¬ 
comers  were  to  be  regarded  as  additional  to  the  already  established 
group  of  wood-wind  instruments,  or  as  substitutes  for  the  oboes1. 
Many  composers  wrote  no  oboe  parts  in  the  movements  in  which 
they  included  clarinet  parts,  and  with  others  it  was  evidently  a 
matter  of  choice  whether  oboes  or  clarinets,  or  both  together,  were 
to  play  the  parts  which  lay  between  the  flute  and  the  bassoon 
registers.  When  both  oboes  and  clarinets  appear  together  and  are 
given  independent  parts,  the  oboes  are  treated  as  the  more 
active  of  the  two. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  efforts  of  players  and  makers  of  horns  and  trumpets  began  to 
be  directed  towards  producing  instruments  on  which  other  than 
the  open  notes  could  be  played.  First  came  Anton  Joseph  Hampel 
(died  1771),  a  horn-player  in  the  Dresden  orchestra,  with  his 
discovery  that  the  pitch  of  open  notes  on  horns  could  be  lowered 
a  semitone  or  a  whole  tone  by  pushing  the  hand  up  the  bell  of  the 
instrument.  This  was  in  1760,  and  was  evidently  made  feasible 
as  a  result  of  making  horns  with  smaller,  and  therefore  more 
numerous,  circular  windings  of  the  tube,  which  brought  the  bell 
within  reach  of  the  player’s  right  hand.  The  large  circular  horns 
had  previously  been  held  in  hunting  fashion  with  the  bell  pointing 
upwards,  and  now  began  to  be  held  with  the  bell  at  the  player’s 
right  side,  just  as  at  the  present  time.  Contemporary  illustrations 
show  the  horn,  at  all  events  in  England,  still  held  with  the  bell 
upwards  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  although  Hampel’s 
method  of  playing  stopped  notes  is  said  to  have  been  exhibited 
by  a  player  named  Spandau  who  visited  England  in  1773.  Crooks 
were  probably  already  in  use  at  the  time  of  Hampel’s  discovery, 
and  tuning  slides  appear  to  have  been  added  a  few  years  earlier* 
also  by  Hampel. 

Thus  was  the  old  hunting-horn  transformed  into  the  French 
or  Hand-horn  such  as  was  used  in  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart2. 

1  Mozart’s  early  Symphony  in  E-flat  (Kochel  18)  was  written  for 
clarinets  instead  of  oboes  ( Jahn,  Life  of  Mozart) ,  Buraev  ( Present  State 
vn  Germany,  1772)  mentions  a  clarinet  “which  served  as  an  hautboy” 
in  a  Brussels  orchestra.  ’ 

According  to  Eichborn  ( Das  Alte  Clarinblasen  auf  Trompeten,  Leipzig, 
1804,  p.  22-5)  the  “  Inventions  horn  ”  was  none  other  than  the  closer- 
wound  hand-horn,  fitted  with  crooks  and  tuning  slides. 
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That  Hampel’s  device  met  with  slow  acceptance  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  composers  did  not  freely  embody 
stopped  notes  in  their  horn  parts  until  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

It  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  that  the  same  process  of 
“  stopping  ”  was  applied  to  trumpets.  The  instrument  was  made 
with  more  than  the  usual  two  bends  in  the  tube,  the  bell  being 
thus  brought  within  reach  of  the  player’s  hand  ;  or  the  whole 
instrument  was  made  in  slightly  curved  form  with  the  same 
object.  The  difference  in  tone  quality  between  open  and  stopped 
notes  on  horns  is  well  known ;  Beethoven  and  his  contemporaries 
clearly  tolerated  stopped  notes  just  for 
the  sake  of  the  additional  useful  chro¬ 
matic  notes,  but  “stopping”  on 
trumpets  was  less  successful,  and  never 
gained  general  acceptance  in  the 
orchestra. 

The  next  important  step  is  credited 
to  one  Kalbel  of  St  Petersburg  about 
the  year  1770.  His  scheme  was  based 
on  the  system  of  the  old  corndti,  on 
which  a  complete  scale  was  obtained 
by  shortening  the  sounding  length  of 
the  instrument  by  opening  finger-holes 
in  the  tube.  Kalbel  covered  these 
holes  with  keys,  and  his  lead  was  soon 
followed  by  makers  in  France  and 
Germany1.  The  resulting  tone  of  notes  Hand  Horn  with  tuning  slide, 
which  did  not  sound  through  the  bell 

of  the  instrument  must  have  been  even  more  unsatisfactory 
than  that  of  the  stopped  notes,  for  neither  keyed-horns  nor  keyed- 
trumpets  were  at  any  time  generally  adopted  in  the  orchestra. 
The  most  successful  of  these  instruments  appears  to  have  been 
the  keyed-bugle  or  Kent-horn,  a  short-tubed  instrument  of  wide 
bore,  which  had  some  vogue  in  military  bands  before  the  advent 
of  the  modem  comet.  Eighteenth  century  composers  as  good 
as  ignored  these  and  all  other  attempts  to  fillup  the  gaps  between 
the  open  notes  of  horns  and  trumpets,  and  continued  to  write  parts 
for  the  natural  instruments,  now  provided  with  crooks  and 
tuning-slides.  Homs  crooked  in  low  B-flat,  C,  D,  E-flat,  E,  F, 

1  Notably  Weidinger  of  Vienna  in  1801. 
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G,  A,  and  high  B-flat1,  and  trumpets  in  B-flat2,  C,  D,  and  E-flat  are 
commonly  demanded  in  the  scores  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  their 
contemporaries.  Four  horn  parts  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
number,  especially  when  the  movement  is  in  the  minor  key.  One 
pair  of  horns  in  the  tonic  major  and  another  in  the  relative  major 
is  the  usual  arrangement,  and  between  them  gave  a  fair  selection 
of  useful  notes,  but  involved  some  awkward  dodging  about  from 
one  pair  to  the  other  : 


Example  43 
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While  the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments  were  being 
subjected  to  constant  mechanical  improvement,  the  old  stringed 
instruments  in  themselves  could  not  be  bettered,  but  were  in  the 
meantime  being  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  growing  technique. 
The  necks  were  being  lengthened,  the  bridges  and  fingerboards 
raised,  and  violins  were  now  being  held  with  the  chin  on  the 
left  side  of  the  tail-piece.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  modern 
bow  of  Tourte  had  replaced  the  heavier,  shorter,  and  less  elastic 
bow  of  Corelli  and  Tartini.  A  new  generation  of  violinists,  headed 

1  Horns  in  high  C  and  high  E-flat  occur  exceptionally. 

2  The  9  ft.  instrument  in  low  B-flat,  double  the  length  of  the  modern 
B-flat  trumpet. 
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by  Viotti  (1753-1824),  were  extending  the  upward  compass, 
developing  the  technique  of  their  instruments,  and  ever  widening 
the  breach  between  virtuoso  and  orchestral  players.  The 
principles  of  modern  violoncello  fingering1  were  being  laid  down  by 
Duport  (1749-1819)  and  even  the  viola  had  its  virtuoso  in  Karl 
Stamnitz,  probably  the  first  composer  to  write  a  concerto  for  the 
instrument. 

Such  was  the  state  of  orchestral  instruments  during  the 
period  which  saw  modern  orchestration  through  the  first  stage  of 
its  growth.  The  same  period  witnessed  the  decline  of  the 
concerio-grosso,  and  the  rise  of  the  solo  concerto  for  violin  or 
piano  and  orchestra.  By  the  end  of  the  century  symphony  and 
overture  were  clearly  distinguished  one  from  the  other  both  in 
form  and  function. 

When  Franz  Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809)  began  writing  sym¬ 
phonies  in  1759  he  had  only  the  example  of  the  earliest  sym- 
phonists  before  him.  Like  them,  he  wrote  for  a  small  orchestra, 
usually  only  for  strings,  oboes  and  horns,  occasionally  for  flutes 
and  bassoons,  and  more  rarely  for  trumpets  and  drums.  Like 
them,  he  started  with  giving  all  the  essential  matter  to  the  strings, 
allowing  the  wind  only  to  amplify  the  musical  structure  by  provid¬ 
ing  harmonic  backing,  rhythm,  colour,  and  volume  of  tone.  For 
a  long  time  Haydn  was  content  to  write  much  of  his  string  music 
in  three,  and  often  only  in  two  real  parts.  Either  the  violas  dupli¬ 
cated  the  bass  part  an  octave  higher,  or  first  and  second  violins 
played  in  unison  or  in  octaves  ;  when  both  occur  together  the 
music  is  little  else  but  a  bare  melody  and  bass  part,  sometimes  with 
the  strange  result  that  the  violas  play  a  high  version  of  the  bass 
part  above  the  melody  itself.  The  apparent  thinness  of  this 
two  or  three-part  writing  is,  however,  often  modified  by  figuration 
in  the  inner  or  lower  parts  which  serves  in  effect  to  complete  the 
harmony. 

The  principal  interest  in  the  orchestration  of  Haydn’s  early 
works  lies  in  the  distribution  of  essential  matter  between  strings 
and  wind  instruments.  His  first  two  symphonies  are  little  else 
but  string  quartets  in  orchestral  style  with  the  addition  of  non- 
essential  wind  parts.  Already  in  his  third  symphony  (c.  1761) 
the  oboes  are  required  to  take  an  indispensable  part  in  stating 
the  second  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  in  the  trio  of  the 
Minuet  vital  matter  is  equally  distributed  between  oboes,  horns, 
1  Essai  sur  le  doigter  du  Violoncelle. 
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and  strings.  Quickly  gaining  confidence,  Haydn  soon  goes  a  step 
further  and  allows  all  the  wind-instruments,  either  as  soloists 
or  in  unison,  to  take  responsibility  for  essential  melodic  matter 
on  their  own  shoulders,  thus  putting  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  strings.  In  some  of  the  works  written  between  1761 
and  1764  may  be  found  whole  subjects  entrusted  to  a  flute  or  an 
oboe,  with  light  string  accompaniments  ;  the  horns  get  little 
melodic  phrases  all  to  themselves,  or  part  of  a  subject  is  given 
entirely  to  a  group  of  wind  instruments. 

The  freedom  he  gained  after  writing  a  few  symphonies  is 
nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  the  first  movement  of  Haydn’s 
Symphony  No.  6  (B  and  H)  Le  Matin.  Scored  for  flute,  two  oboes, 
bassoon,  two  horns  and  strings,  the  wind  in  this  movement  figure 
as  indispensable  soloists,  or  unite  to  form  a  six-part  harmonic 
body  which  is  freely  trusted  to  stand  quite  alone.  The  experience 
of  a  few  years  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  Haydn  to  establish 
a  satisfactory  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  functions  of  wind 
and  string  instruments.  Individually  and  collectively  the  wood¬ 
wind  were  liberated  from  a  state  of  dependence ;  melodically  and 
harmonically  they  were  emancipated  ;  singly  or  in  pairs,  or  in 
necessarily  small  groups,  they  might  be  used  at  any  moment  for 
almost  any  purpose.  The  old  notions  that  wind  instruments 
should  always  play  in  pairs,  and  that,  once  started,  they  should 
continue  to  play  according  to  a  set  pattern  throughout  a  whole 
or  a  considerable  portion  of  a  movement,  were  both  abandoned. 

The  prevalence  of  elaborated  solo  parts  for  single  string  or 
wind  instruments  extending  throughout  an  entire  movement,  is  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  features  of  orchestration  which  crops  up 
periodically  in  Haydn  s  symphonies.  Several  movements  of 
the  early  symphonies  Le  Matin,  Le  Midi,  and  Le  Soir  (1761)  have 
two  or  three  such  conceytante  solo  parts  going  on  at  once,  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  conceyto  gyosso.  The  Symphony  No.  31 
(-*•765)  likewise  contains  some  very  elaborate  horn  parts  and 
unusually  ornate  solos  for  flute,  violin  and  violoncello.  All  these 
suggest  that  he  was  writing  to  show  off  the  execution  of  particu¬ 
larly  efficient  players,  and  recall  an  earlier  orchestral  style. 
Apart  from  that  feature  there  is  no  trace  of  the  style  of  Bach 
or  Handel  even  in  the  earliest  orchestral  works  of  Haydn. 

Haydn’s  symphonies  of  between  1785  and  1788  show  the  result 
of  rather  more  than  twenty-five  years’  practical  experience 
with  the  orchestra.  By  that  time  he  had  largely  abandoned  the 
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thin  two-part  writing  for  strings  which  marks  all  his  early  works. 
The  violas  now  get  more  independent  tenor  parts  and  add  fulness 
to  the  sound  of  the  string  orchestra.  Double-stopping  on  the  same 
instrument,  and  occasional  divisi,  likewise  help  to  give  a  more 
substantial  inside  to  the  harmonic  structure.  The  difference 
between  a  lighter  bass  part  played  by  violoncellos  only,  and  the 
heavier  bass  of  both  violoncellos  and  double-basses,  is  more 
keenly  appreciated  in  these  later  symphonies,  and  occasionally 
the  violoncellos  are  allowed  to  move  independently  of  the  double- 
basses  in  order  to  provide  fuller  accompanying  figuration  in  the 
tenor  register,  although  for  purely  melodic  purposes  a  solo  violon¬ 
cello  is  always  specified.  A  generally  more  elaborate  texture, 
more  substantial  body  of  tone,  more  pronounced  and  more 
frequent  contrasts  of  tone-colour,  and  of  dynamic  light  and  shade, 
are  further  signs  of  familiarity  with  orchestral  effect,  and  of 
progress.  How  much  more  orchestration  was  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  for  its  own  sake  is  evident  by  the  pains  Haydn  now 
took  to  present  recapitulated  matter  on  its  reappearance  with  fresh 
and  amplified  orchestration.  Redistribution  of  parts,  readjust¬ 
ments  for  the  sake  of  balance,  additional  ornamentation  and 
counterpoint  give  fresh  interest  to  already  familiar  themes,  a 
great  advance  on  the  older  custom  of  repeating  the  original  orches¬ 
tration  of  the  music,  note  for  note.  All  these  show  clearly  that 
Haydn’s  sense  for  orchestral  effect  was  still  continuously,  although 
slowly,  expanding  even  after  middle  age  had  passed.  A  fair  example 
of  his  work  at  this  period  is  the  symphony  in  G  (No.  88,  B  and  H) 
which  followed  the  six  symphonies  written  for  Paris  in  1786. 

Like  Haydn,  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-91)  scored  his 
first  symphony  (1764)  for  strings,  oboes,  and  horns,  allowing 
practically  no  independence  to  the  wind  instruments.  Making 
rapid  and  continuous  progress,  he  soon  drew  level  with  Haydn, 
acquiring  in  a  few  years  the  same  freedom  in  distributing  his 
matter  between  the  wood-wind  and  string  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  in  accordance  with  their  individual  nature  and  tech¬ 
nique.  In  laying  out  his  string  parts,  Mozart,  even  in  his  very 
early  works,  secured  greater  fullness  than  Haydn  did  by  making 
more  independent  use  of  the  tenor  instrument.  Although 
frequently  dropping  into  three  parts,  the  younger  composer  more 
often  wrote  in  four  real  parts  for  strings.  A  desire  for  yet  more 
body  shows  itself  in  his  freer  use  of  double-stopping,  in  the  richer 
figuration  of  his  inner  parts,  and  in  his  readiness  to  divide  the 
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violas  into  two  parts.  Quite  a  novelty  was  Mozart’s  discovery  of 
the  pleasing  effect  of  first  violins  and  violas  playing  melodically 
in  octaves.  Both  composers  treat  the  violoncello  as  a  bass 
instrument,  and  in  their  earlier  works  rarely  make  any  distinction 
between  violoncello  and  double-bass  parts.  Like  Gluck,  both 
seemed  hardly  aware  of  the  latent  possibilities  which  lay  in  the 
use  of  ripieno  violoncellos  as  melodists.  Both  soon  learned  the 
value  of  pizzicato  in  providing  light  bass  parts  while  the  upper 
strings  were  playing  with  the  bow,  and  were  ready  to  utilize  the 
variety  secured  by  making  the  entire  string  orchestra  play 
pizzicato,  or  by  muting  the  same  instruments.  Their  parts  show 
a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  violin  technique  within  the  limits 
of  the  third  position. 

In  1777-8  Mozart  spent  some  time  at  Mannheim,  where  he  heard 
the  famous  Electoral  orchestra  play  under  Cannabich.  From 
that  time  dates  the  beginning  of  the  further  progress  by  which, 
in  about  ten  years  more,  Mozart’s  orchestration  reached  its  apogee, 
and  in  its  turn  possibly  became  an  influence  in  bringing  Haydn’s 
work  to  its  culmination  a  few  years  later.  To  the  Mannheim 
orchestra,  to  its  rendering  and  the  orchestration  of  the  music 
they  played,  special  mention  were  due,  had  they  achieved  nothing 
more  than  having  furthered  the  cause  of  orchestration  by 
stimulating  the  desire  of  Mozart  for  greater  orchestral  effects, 
for  having  been  a  contributory  cause  to  the  efforts  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  orchestration  of  his  last  few  symphonic  works, 
notably  the  Prague,  the  G  minor,  the  E-flat,  and  the  Jupiter 
symphonies  (1788). 

The  Mannheim  symphonists,  including  Johann  Stamnitz 
(I7I7~57)>  Christian  Cannabich  (1731-98),  Karl  Stamnitz  (1746- 
1801),  Franz  Beck  (1730-1809),  and  Ernst  Eichner  (1740-77), 
all  of  them  composers,  orchestral  players  and  conductors,  all  of 
them  at  some  time  of  their  lives  associated  with  the  orchestra 
which  during  Mozart’s  youth  was  considered  second  to  none  in 
Europe,  were  active  agents  in  spreading  the  true  orchestral  style 
and  the  traditions  of  what  was  virtually  a  school  of  orchestration, 
a  centre  from  which  radiated  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  not  only 
all  over  musical  Germany,  but  also  to  Paris  and  London.  It  was 
at  Mannheim1  that  Mozart  is  said  to  have  heard  the  refinements 


1  See  Burney,  The  present  State  of  Music  in  Germany,  Vol.  i  p.  04 
London  1775  for  description  of  the  playing  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra. 
Also  Jahn,  Life  of  Mozart,  Vol.  I,  p.  379  (English  trans.). 
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of  orchestral  playing  for  the  first  time,  the  famous  crescendo  and 
diminuendo ,  the  clarinets,  and  the  ensemble  which  contemporary 
writers  describe  as  being  above  criticism.  It  is  probably  largely 
due  to  the  Mannheim  influence  that  marks  indicating  loudness  or 
softness,  and  the  gradation  of  tone  between  loud  and  soft,  begin 
to  be  more  carefully  and  more  freely  supplied  in  full  scores  during 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

One  thing  the  Mannheimers  were  unable  to  supply  was  the 
genius  which  was  to  take  full  advantage  of,  and  flourish  in  the 
orchestral  soil  they  had  so  richly  fertilized.  That  Mozart  s  Paris 
Symphony  (1778),  which  followed  immediately  after  his  visit  to 
Mannheim,  is  scored  for  a  larger  orchestra  than  he  employed  in 
his  earlier  works  is  no  evidence  that  he  learned  anything  in  the 
South  German  town,  for  every  composer  at  that  time  varied  his 
score  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  particular  orchestra 
for  which  he  was  writing  ;  but  of  the  more  resourceful  treatment 
of  the  instruments  employed,  and  the  keener  feeling  for  colour 
and  effect  shown  in  the  Paris  Symphony,  as  compared  with  the 
pre-Mannheim  works,  there  can  be  no  question.  This  symphony 
is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets, 
drums  and  strings,  the  full  “  classical  ”  symphony  orchestra  which 
was  now  taking  final  shape.  The  strings  play  now  in  unison,  now 
in  two,  three,  four,  or  five  parts,  relying  on  their  own  harmony, 
rhythm  and  matter,  or  only  taking  part  with  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments  in  combined  colour-schemes.  Melodic  passages  in  double 
octaves  by  first  violins,  second  violins,  and  violas  are  supplied 
with  full  harmonic  backgrounds  by  wind  instruments  in  four, 
six,  or  eight  parts.  The  bass  of  violoncellos  only  is  freely  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  16  ft.  tone  of  double-basses  ;  violas  assist  now  the 
upper,  now  the  lower  parts,  or  are  occupied  with  matter  which 
belongs  to  neither  extreme.  The  wind  are  combined  in  varying 
partnerships — flutes  and  oboes,  clarinets  and  bassoons,  oboes  and 
bassoons,  oboes  and  horns,  flutes  and  clarinets— are  all  heard 
melodically  or  harmonically  combined  at  various  times,  as  wel  as 
in  larger  six  or  eight-part  groups.  The  quick  alternation  of  full 
wind  and  string  chords,  and  other  devices  difficult  to  describe  in 
writing,  orchestral  devices  only  tentatively  suggested  m  previous 
works,  now  begin  to  appear  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  technique 
of  an  orchestration  which  is  still  listened  to  with  satisfaction,  and 


1  No.  31,  B  and  H  ;  Kochel,  297. 
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requires  that  very  little  allowance  be  made  on  account  of  the 
passage  of  time. 


A  few  years  more,  and  Mozart’s  last  symphonies,  the  Prague 
(1786),  the  E-flat,  the  G  minor,  and  the  Jupiter  (all  1788),  quickly 
followed  by  Haydn’s  Oxford  (1788)  and  his  twelve  London 
symphonies  (1790-5),  bring  the  story  of  orchestration  on  to  ground 
which  is  still  more  familiar  to  the  concert-goer  of  the  present  day. 

The  constitution  of  the  concert-orchestra  was  at  last  settling 
down.  A  little  more  wavering,  and  the  question  of  oboes  or 
clarinets  was  to  be  finally  settled  by  adopting  both.  The  scores 
of  Mozart’s  Prague  and  Jupiter  symphonies  both  lack  clarinet 
parts,  the  work  in  E-flat  has  clarinet  but  no  oboe  parts,  and  to  the 
G  mmor  symphony,  originally  scored  without  clarinets,  the 
composer  later  on  added  parts  for  these  instruments,  at  the  same 
time  remodelling  the  original  oboe  parts.  Haydn’s  Oxjord  and 
some  of  the  London  symphonies  likewise  lack  clarinet  parts,  but  all 
include  parts  for  oboes.  The  eight-part1  wood-wind  group  was  thus 
all  but  stabilized.  Two  horns,  two  trumpets,  and  drums2  is  the 
selection  of  brass  and  percussion  instruments  which,  with  the 
strings,  constitute  the  concert-orchestra  as  Haydn  and  Mozart 
left  it,  and  as  Beethoven  found  it  just  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


There  are  few  tangible  features  in  the  mature  orchestration 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart  which  cannot  be  found  exemplified  in  some 
or  other  of  their  earlier  works.  It  is  more  the  confident  handling 
and  frequency  of  devices  and  effects  already  tried  that  distinguish 
the  later  scores  of  both  composers  from  those  belonging  to  their 
intermediate  periods.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  their  very 
earliest  works  the  advance  is  enormous  ;  taken  year  by  year  the 
progress  is  not  so  easily  perceptible,  yet  it  was  practically  con¬ 
tinuous  and  cumulative.  Thus,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  date  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  final  stage.  An  analysis  of  the  orchestration 
o  their  mature  symphonies  will  be  little  more  than  a  re-statement 
of  the  features  which  have  marked  the  growth  of  Haydn’s  and 
Mozart  s  work  from  the  time  of  their  first  symphonies  to  the  years 
immediateiy  preceding  their  ripest  periods,  with  the  difference 
that  the  ground  then  bemg  gradually  conquered  was  now  securely 
held,  that  the  uncertainty  of  tentative  experiment  was  succeeded 


1  Occasionally  only  one  flute  part  was  provided 
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by  an  easy  confidence  which  only  came  with  the  familiarity  of 
practical  and  successful  experience.  Greater  demands  on  the 
technique  of  players  had  increased  the  scope  for  effect  in  writing 
both  for  wood-wind  and  string  instruments.  The  orchestral 
compass  of  violins  was  gradually  extending  upwards,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  first  violins  required  to  play  in  the  sixth 
position  on  the  E  string,  and  second  violins  in  the  third  position, 
in  these  later  symphony  scores.  Violas,  while  sharing  to  a  more 
limited  extent  in  the  increased  agility  required  from  all  string 
instruments,  were,  however,  evidently  regarded  as  a  weak  spot, 
for  their  sphere  in  the  tenor  register  is  frequently  invaded  by 
violoncellos.  Though  it  was  reserved  for  Beethoven  and  other 
early  nineteenth  century  composers  finally  to  promote  violon¬ 
cellos  to  the  rank  of  melodists  in  the  orchestra,  the  intermediate 
step  was  freely  taken  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  their  last  few 
symphonies.  In  these  works  tenor  parts  lying  well  within  the 
compass  of  the  viola  are  frequently  reinforced  by  violoncellos  , 
at  times  the  latter  completely  usurp  the  function  of  the  violas,  and 
leave  the  smaller  instrument  either  to  follow  the  bass  part  or  to 
provide  harmonic  padding.  More  often  than  not,  accompanying 
figuration  in  the  tenor  register  is  given  to  violoncellos  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  violas.  The  richer  tone  of  the  larger  instrument  was 
clearly  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and  what  was  actually 
a  new  tenor  voice  of  characteristic  tone-colour  was  thus  added  to 
the  string  orchestra. 

A  catalogue  of  the  resources  used  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  when 
dealing  with  the  string  orchestra  in  their  ripest  symphonies 
would  include  the  unison  of  the  entire  group,  two,  three,  or  four- 
part  writing,  and  the  fuller  effect  secured  by  increasing  the 
number  of  notes  sounded  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  double¬ 
stopping  on  violins  or  violas,  or  by  dividing  them  into  two  parts. 
The  incursion  of  violincellos  into  the  tenor  register,  and  the 
distinction  between  bass  parts  played  by  violoncellos  only  and 
by  double-basses  as  well,  have  already  been  mentioned.  A  large 
variety  of  figurated  harmonic  patterns,  the  effects  of  pizzicato 
and  sordini,  of  measured  tremolo,  of  sustained  and  repetitional 
accompaniments,  of  completely  detached  chords,  are  only  some 
of  the  more  easily  classified  means  by  which  they  secured  variety 
of  treatment  and  effect.  Contrasts  of  loud  and  soft,  of  full  or 
thin  scoring,  occur  freely,  the  thinness  being  now  a  matter  of 
choice  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  rather  than  of  habit,  as  formerly. 
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The  parts  given  to  the  wood-wind  instruments  completely 
establish  their  independent  status  as  a  body  of  harmonists  or 
melodists.  Flutes  in  the  high  register,  oboes  and  clarinets  in  the 
medium,  and  bassoons  in  the  tenor  and  bass  registers,  each  are 
allotted  duties  as  essential  to  the  whole  musical  structure  as  any 
of  the  string  parts.  As  soloists  or  as  melodists  playing  in  unison, 
in  octaves  or  in  double  octaves,  they  freely  take  responsibility  for 
any  vital  matter  which  is  suitable  to  their  compass,  nature  or 
technique.  Only  the  clarinets  are  treated  with  some  diffidence 
as  if  they  had  hardly  yet  made  good  their  claim  for  admittance 
into  the  concert-orchestra.  Haydn’s  clarinet  parts,  although 
quite  indispensable,  are  nothing  like  so  full  or  so  important  as 
his  oboe  parts.  The  new  instruments  were  used  to  give  additional 
body  to  the  wood-wind  tutti,  to  supply  essential  harmony,  or  to 
double  melodic  phrases  played  by  one  or  other  of  the  wood-wind, 
but  all  the  important  solo  parts  go  to  either  the  flute,  the  oboe! 
or  the  bassoon.  Mozart,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  E-flat  symphony 
gave  over  to  clarinets  the  entire  duties  of  the  oboes  in  the  register 
lying  between  those  of  the  flute  and  bassoon,  and  in  the  trio 
of  the  well-known  Menuet  from  the  same  work,  displayed  at  the 
same  time  both  the  upper  and  lowest  registers  of  the  instrument  in 
quite  a  novel  manner.  The  accompanying  arpeggio  figure  for  the 
second  clarinet,  low  down  in  the  so-called  “  chalumeau  ”  register, 
combined  with  the  solo  melody  for  first  clarinet  up  in  the  more 
brilliant  part  of  the  instrument,  is  now  familiar,  but  must  have 
been  a  decidedly  fresh  effect  at  the  time.  He  had  already  used 
the  same  effect  in  Don  Juan  (1787) ;  that  it  pleased  the  composer 
is  evident,  for  he  repeated  the  device  more  than  once  in  his  opera 
Cost  fan  tutti,  written  two  years  later.  These,  however,  are 
almost  isolated  cases,  and  also  appear  to  be  the  only  instances  in 
which  the  lowest  register  of  the  clarinet  is  exploited  in  contem¬ 
porary  orchestration.  Mozart’s  addition  of  clarinet  parts  to  his 
G  minor  symphony1  involved  a  redistribution  of  the  original  oboe 
parts  between  clarinets  and  oboes.  In  the  tutti  clarinet  parts  are 
additional  to  the  original  scoring ;  they  either  duplicate  the  oboes 
or  are  given  harmonic  parts  of  similar  design  lying  just  a  little  lower 
in  pitch,  but  for  solo  or  melodic  purposes  the  new  instrument 
largely  replaced  the  oboe,  robbing  it  of  most  of  its  solo 
parts. 

1  Both  old  and  new  parts  are  given  in  the  B.  and  H.  edition  of  the 
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The  compass  required  of  horns  in  the  time  of  Haydn  s  and 
Mozart’s  maturity  extended  from  the  second  open  note — one 
octave  above  the  fundamental  note— up  to  G,  the  twelfth  open 
note.  Haydn  occasionally  demands  high  A,  or  even  high  C, 
but  Mozart  avoids  the  upper  extreme  altogether,  and  for  horns 
in  keys  above  E-flat,  rarely  requires  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  open 
notes.  Some  half-dozen  notes  in  the  Prague,  three  or  four 
in  the  E-flat,  two  in  the  G  minor,  likewise  a  scattered  few 
in  Haj^dn’s  symphonies  occur  which  could  only  be  played  as 
stopped  notes,  and  seem  to  prove  that  both  composers  were 
cognizant  of  Hampel’s  device  for  lowering  the  pitch  of  open  notes, 
but  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  free  use  of  these 
chromatic  notes.  Mozart  occasionally  demands  the  sharpened 
eleventh  open  note  (F-sharp),  no  doubt  depending  on  stopping 
for  the  F-sharp,  and  also  in  order  to  correct  the  faulty  intonation 
of  the  open  note  which  is  neither  a  true  F  nor  a  true  F-sharp. 
That  stopped  notes  were  so  rarely  used  even  about  thirty  years 
after  Hampel’s  discovery  may  have  been  due  to  the  horn  players 
of  the  time  not  being  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  device, 
or  to  deliberate  rejection  of  the  idea  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  quality  between  stopped  and  open  notes,  or  even  to  mere 
conservatism  on  the  part  of  composers  or  players  ;  whatever  the 
reason,  it  remains  substantially  true  that  horns  were  held  to  be 
diatonic  instruments  throughout  the  entire  period  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  When  writing  in  a  minor  key  both  composers  either 
dispensed  with  the  minor  third  of  the  key,  or  used  a  horn  crooked 
in  the  key  of  the  relative  major,  but  neither  made  use  of  the  halt- 
stopped  E-flat.  So  completely  was  the  minor  third  avoided  that 
Mozart  would  rather  employ  another  instrument  than  use  the 
stopped  note,  as,  for  example,  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
Jupiter  symphony  immediately  after  the  first  pause  \  when  the 
music  is  in  C  major  the  horns  take  a  part  which  is  given  to  the 
bassoons  when,  in  the  recapitulation,  the  same  matter  occurs 

again,  but  in  the  key  of  C  minor. 

The  functions  of  horns  in  these  well-known  symphonies  are 
familiar  to  every  musician.  They  are  freely  allied  with  the 
wood-wind  group,  with  the  strings,  or  with  both  groups  together, 
in  order  to  provide  cohesion,  body  of  tone,  or  contrast  of  tone- 
colour,  whenever  the  key  of  the  music  is  favourable.  They  take 
part  in  such  melodic  movement  as  can  be  coaxed  out  of  their 
limited  range  of  open  notes,  or  are  used  as  a  pair  of  soloists  in 
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melodic  passages  which  actually  arise  out  of  their  few  available 
notes.  The  pedal-note  for  horns,  in  octaves  or  in  fifths,  is  common 
and  characteristic  both  in  loud  and  soft  combinations,  and  by 
means  of  independent  rhythmical  figures  they  add  interest  and 
variety  to  the  orchestral  fabric.  In  short,  everything  that  could 
be  done  with  such  imperfect  instruments  is  found  exemplified  in 
the  scores  of  these  symphonies  which  represent  the  high-water¬ 
mark  of  concert-orchestration  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
very  limitations  of  the  natural  instruments  gave  to  the  horn  parts 
a  character  and  individuality  which  fits  well  into  the  transparent 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  music  which  knew  no  such  thing  as 
chromatic,  harmonic,  or  melodic  progression  on  brass  instruments. 

When  writing  for  trumpets,  Haydn  and  Mozart  were  still  more 
hedged  in  by  the  limitations  of  the  natural  instruments. 
Crooked  only  in  B-flat,  C,  D,  or  E-flat,  the  range  of  available  notes 
was  necessarily  smaller  when  the  music  was  in  other  keys.  For 
movements  in  G,  Haydn  made  use  of  the  C  trumpet,  which  gave 
him  tonic,  dominant  and  sub-dominant  of  the  key,  but  no  third. 
G  minor  was  still  worse  provided  with  trumpet  notes  ;  may  it 
not  have  been  on  account  of  that  unfortunate  handicap  that 
Mozart  decided  to  use  no  trumpets  for  his  famous  symphony  in 
that  key  ?  The  working  compass  of  the  instrument  was  now 
from  G  (third  open  note)  to  G  (twelfth  open  note).  F,  the 
eleventh  open  note  was,  on  the  whole,  avoided  on  account  of  its 
being  rather  too  sharp  for  the  key,  but  Haydn  sometimes  made  it 
serve  as  F-sharp.  The  seventh  open  note  (B-flat)  was  similarly 
avoided  on  trumpets,  and  was  only  rarely  used  on  horns. 

Although  trumpets  were  employed  largely  to  add  brilliance 
and  bulk  of  tone  to  the  louder  tutti,  they  also  got  an  occasional 
part  m  the  quieter  combinations.  Usually,  but  not  invariably 
playing  m  partnership  with  drums,  their  contribution  to  the 
orchestration  is  rhythmic  rather  than  melodic.  As  the  music 
wanders  away  from  its  original  key  the  selection  of  available 
trumpet  notes  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  till,  in  remote  keys, 
the  instrument  drops  out  of  the  orchestration  altogether  Used 
under  these  conditions  the  penetrating  tone  of  the  trumpets  some¬ 
times  gives  undue  prominence  to  notes  of  the  harmony  which 
hardly  bear  emphasizing,  and  then  becomes  a  little  trying  to 
modern  ears  ;  but,  after  all,  the  composers  were  obviously  often 
faced  with  the  choice  of  either  underlining  undesirable  notes  or 
of  doing  without  trumpet-tone  at  times  when  their  orchestration 
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calls  for  it,  and  who  can  blame  them  if  they  preferred  to  put  up 
with  the  first  evil  rather  than  sacrifice  the  brilliance  which 
trumpets  give  to  the  orchestral  ensemble. 

Tuned  always  to  tonic  and  dominant,  drums  join  the  trumpets 
in  the  loud  tutti  when  the  key  of  the  music  permits  of  their  use,  but 
occasional  soft  touches  and  more  extended  rolls  show  some  slight 
advance  in  handling  what  had  hitherto  been  little  more  than  the 
noise-makers  of  the  orchestra,  while  Haydn  even  ventures  to 
let  them  be  heard  in  the  capacity  of  soloists. 

With  such  increased  freedom  of  choice  and  resource  it  becomes 
hardly  possible  to  enumerate  the  various  colour-combinations 
which  figure  commonly  in  the  mature  orchestration  of  the  first 
two  great  symphonists.  Broadly  viewed,  the  grouping  and 
combination  of  instruments  falls  into  the  following  classes  : 

(a)  Strings  alone.  (e)  Homs  and  strings. 

(b)  Wood-wind  alone.  (f)  Homs,  wood-wind,  and  strings. 

(c)  Wood-wind  and  strings  (g)  Wood-wind,  brass,  and  drams. 

(d)  Homs  and  wood-wind  (h)  tutti. 

Another  group  consisting  of  only  brass  and  drams,  although 
theoretically  possible,  was  hardly  practicable  with  natural  horns 
and  trumpets,  and  any  attempt  to  supply  complete  harmony 
with  such  inflexible  material,  even  in  the  most  favourable  keys, 
always  breaks  down  after  a  bar  or  two. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  colour  the  orchestra  was  already 
a  three-part  body,  but  harmonically  only  the  wood-wind  and 
strings  were  self-contained.  The  concert  orchestra  had  to  wait 
for  valves,  and  for  trombones,  before  its  brass  group  could  be  either 
melodically  or  harmonically  emancipated. 

Of  the  above  groups  (a)  lacked  nothing  in  the  way  of  harmonic 
or  melodic  elasticity  :  further  development  lay  in  the  direction  of 
colour,  texture  and  pitch.  Group  (b)  was  capable  of  more  varied 
colour-combinations,  but  the  choice  of  instruments  with  regard  to 
blend  was  as  yet  imperfectly  understood.  Older  characteristics 
which  still  coloured  the  use  of  the  wood-wind  group  alone  were  the 
readiness  to  let  them  play  in  three  part  harmony,  the  consequent 
thinness  of  which  sounds  unsatisfying  to  modem  ears,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  each  pair  move  in  parallel  thirds  or  sixths.  Group 
(c)  allowed  still  greater  variety  of  treatment  and  colouring,  and 
included  all  the  possibilities  of  wood-wind  solos  accompanied  by 
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strings,  of  string  melody  supplied  with  wood-wind  harmony,  and 
the  interchange  of  functions  between  two  such  varied  and  elastic 
groups,  each  able  to  provide  their  own  melody  or  harmony. 
Groups  (d)  and  (e)  were  subject  to  much  the  same  considerations 
as  groups  (a)  and  (b),  and  were  also  influenced  by  the  inflexibility 
of  the  natural  horns,  which  often  compelled  the  composer  to  write 
the  notes  he  could  get  rather  than  those  he  would  have  liked. 
Group  (f)  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  smaller  tutti,  yet  was  capable 
of  more  variety  of  treatment  and  texture,  and  was  always  harmoni¬ 
cally  complete  and  satisfying.  Attempts  to  make  a  wind-tutti 
of  group  (g)  were,  of  course,  always  hampered  by  lack  of  harmonic 
and  melodic  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  heaviest  voices,  and 
by  their  limited  key-range.  The  full  tutti  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
are  likewise  largely  coloured  by  the  imperfections  of  the  brass 
instruments,  the  handicap  which  gave  the  greatest  prominence 
to  the  least  vital  parts  by  the  lack  of  completed  harmony  on  the 
instruments  which  carried  the  most  tone-weight,  yet  were  without 
such  as  the  leading  note  and  sub-mediant  even  of  the  most  favour¬ 
able  keys.  In  view  of  later  developments  it  is  interesting  to  note 
a  difference  in  the  way  the  two  composers  usually  handled  a  tutti. 
Haydn  took  care  that  the  string  orchestra  should  have  its  own 
complete  version  of  the  harmony,  while  Mozart  was  more  willing 
to  entrust  essential  harmony  notes  in  a  tutti  to  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments  ;  thus,  Haydn’s  first  violins  generally  took  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  melodic  or  florid  upper  part,  while  the  second  violins 
and  violas  were  occupied  with  inside  harmony.  Mozart’s  usual 
method  was  to  concentrate  both  first  and  second  violins  in  unison 
or  in  octaves  on  the  upper  part,  in  order  to  ensure  its  greater 
prominence,  and  to  leave  much  of  the  inside  harmony  entirely  to 
the  wood-wind  with  the  aid  of  such  notes  as  could  be  supplied 
by  horns  and  trumpets. 

Mozart’s  later  operas  Idomeneus  (Munich,  1781),  Die  Entfiih- 
rung  aus  dem  Serail  (Vienna,  1782),  Figaro  (Vienna,  1786),  Don 
Juan  (Prague,  1788),  Cosifan  tutte  (Vienna,  1790),  Die  Zauberflote 
(Vienna,  1791),  Haydn’s  oratorios  The  Creation  (Vienna,  1798) 
and  The  Seasons  (Vienna,  1801),  and  various  Masses  and  sacred 
choral  works  by  both  composers,  represent  the  more  highly 
coloured  orchestration  associated  with  the  stage,  or  the  broader 
treatment  required  in  combining  the  orchestra  with  choral  voices. 
Music  more  illustrative  and  descriptive  than  symphony  and 
concerto  tended  to  draw  into  the  orchestra  instruments  which 
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were  more  or  less  alien  to  the  concert-orchestra.  Clarinets  had 
as  yet  no  definite  footing  in  symphony  orchestration,  but  were 
included  in  the  scores  of  all  Mozart’s  later  operas  and  in  Haydn’s 
oratorios.  Mozart  occasionally  replaced  them  by  Corni  di 
Bassetio  (tenor  clarinets  in  F),  generally  for  particular  move¬ 
ments  such  as  Constanze’s  aria  in  Die  Entfiihrung,  the  temple 
scene  and  march  of  the  priests  in  Die  Zauberflote,  or  the  Requiem 
Mass1,  occasions  on  which  a  sombre  colouring  was  particularly 
appropriate.  Much  in  the  same  way  the  piccolo  is  introduced 
into  the  storm  scene  in  Idomeneus,  and  in  conjunction  with 
triangle,  bass  drum  and  cymbals,  to  give  a  Turkish  flavouring  to 
some  scenes  in  Die  Entfiihrung2 ,  also  in  particular  movements  in 
Die  Zauberflote,  and  in  Haydn’s  Seasons  where  the  husbandman 
is  described  as  whistling  at  his  work. 3  Trombones  are  similarly 
used  for  a  few  specially  solemn  or  tragic  scenes  in  some  of 
Mozart’s  operas,  and  in  conjunction  with  choral  voices  in  Haydn’s 
and  in  Mozart’s  sacred  works,  but  they  are  not  employed  simply 
in  order  to  augment  the  volume  of  tone  in  the  ordinary  tutti. 
Situations  requiring  instruments  to  be  played  on  the  stage,  or 
orchestral  imitations  of  the  sound  of  property  instruments,  scenes 
demanding  descriptive  or  realistic  music,  special  effects  such  as 
the  muting  of  brass  and  percussion  instruments,  and  similar 
conditions  which  can  hardly  occur  in  connection  with  concert- 
music,  naturally  colour  dramatic  music  to  some  extent,  and  bring 
into  the  scores  instruments  and  more  vivid  effects,  which  give!  the 
impression  of  greater  enterprise  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
composers.  Thus  the  operas  of  Mozart,  and  even  the  oratorios 
of  Haydn,  show  richer  effects  and  more  pronounced  colouring  in 
orchestration  than  their  abstract  works  written  for  the  concert 
room.  Haydn’s  naive  attempts  at  realism,  his  storms  and  tem¬ 
pests,  his  worm  with  “  sinuous  trace  ”  and  the  whole  menagerie 
in  The  Creation,  his  thunder,  his  quaiH  and  cricket,  his  gun-shot 


1  The  orchestration  of  the  Requiem  was  left  unfinished  by  Mozart. 

2  Notation  in  the  original  score  is  for  an  instrument  in  G,  and  is  a 
fourth  above  ordinary  piccolo  notation  and  a  fifth  lower  than  the  actual 
sounds.  Prout  {The  Orchestra,  Vol.  i,  p.  112)  calls  it  a  Flageolet  and 
maintains  that  the  notation  is  a  twelfth  lower  than  the  actual  sounds. 

3  "  In  furrows  long  he  whistling  works,  and  tunes  a  wonted  lay  ”. 

4  Beethoven’s  quail  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
was  only  a  second-hand  bird. 
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in  The  Seasons,  childish  though  they  seem  to  us,  were  all  contri¬ 
butions  towards  a  wider  knowledge  of  orchestral  effect  which  were 
brought  about  by  the  exigence  of  dramatic  situations  unknown 
to  symphony  or  concerto. 

Amongst  the  features  which  mark  the  orchestration  of 
dramatic  works  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  are  some  attempts  to  make 
more  extended  use  of  the  wind  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
without  the  strings.  In  Idomeneus  occurs  a  solemn  number 
accompanied  only  by  trombones  and  horns,  followed  by  a  short 
recitative  in  which  the  harmony  is  sustained  solely  by  flutes,  oboes, 
and  bassoons  ;  more  or  less  extended  passages  for  wind-tutti, 
and  for  wood-wind,  horns  and  string  basses,  occur  in  Don  Juan  ; 
Cosi  fan  tutte  contains  a  duet  and  chorus  accompanied  entirely 
by  wood-wind  and  horns,  and  large  portions  of  an  aria  sung  by 
Dorabella  have  similarly  constituted  wind  accompaniments  ; 
the  slow  march  in  Die  Zauherflote  (Act  II)  is  for  flute,  horns, 
trumpets,  drums  and  trombones.  These,  and  many  passages  in 
The  Seasons  are,  at  all  events,  evidence  of  a  desire  for  more  vivid 
colouring  and  bolder  contrasts  than  were  considered  suitable  to  the 
more  restrained  handling  of  the  orchestral  voices  in  symphonic 
works,  even  though  the  means  of  carrying  out  some  of  these 
wind  combinations  was  often  unsatisfactory,  and  good  balance 
was  rendered  almost  impossible  when  natural  horns  and  trumpets 
were  employed.  A  few  features  in  Mozart’s  opera  scores  demand 
mention  if  only  as  samples  of  enterprise  and  anticipation,  even 
though  their  occurrence  in  contemporary  orchestration  is  excep¬ 
tional.  An  Aria  in  Idomeneus  and  a  Rondo  in  Cosi  fan  tutte 
contain  florid  and  chromatic  parts  respectively  for  a  horn  in 
E-flat  and  for  two  horns  in  E,  both  of  which  involve  a  free  use  of 
stopped  notes,  and  cover  an  unusually  large  compass.  The 
performance  of  these  different  parts  would  be  nothing  less  than  a 
tour  deforce  on  the  part  of  the  players  for  whom  they  were  designed. 
Some  instances  of  carefully  thought-out  blending  of  tone-colours 
are  also  noteworthy,  particularly  the  aria  and  chorus  which  occurs 
early  in  the  second  act  of  Die  Zauherflote,  in  which  the  voices  are 
accompanied  by  corni  di  bassetto,  bassoons,  trombones,  violas 
in  two  parts,  and  violoncellos,  a  colour-combination  of  unusually 
sombre  richness.  Further  evidence  of  care  in  blending  wind 
instrument  tone  occurs  in  the  aria  at  the  beginning  of  Act  III 
in  Die  Entfuhrung,  where  a  smooth-toned  combination  of  flutes, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns  are  happily  united  and  resourcefully 
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treated.  Other  features  which  stand  out  are  the  pizzicato 
accompaniment  to  Pedrillo’s  Romance  immediately  following 
the  above  aria,  the  extraordinary  variety  of  colour  in  the  finale 
to  Act  I  of  Die  Zauberfldte,  and  the  dramatic  handling  of  trom¬ 
bones  in  the  last  scene  but  one  of  Don  Juan. 

The  work  of  Sacchini,  Piccini,  and  Gossec,  contemporaries  of 
Gluck,  who  lived  early  enough  to  be  reckoned  also  contemporary 
with  Haydn  and  Mozart,  have  been  briefly  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  solid  massive  style  of  orchestration  of  which  Gluck 
was  the  pioneer,  and  of  which  Vienna  and  Paris  were  the  homes, 
found  in  Gluck’s  pupil,  Antonio  Salieri,  one  who,  building  on  the 
example  and  experience  of  his  master,  carried  on  the  same 
principles  with  the  added  confidence  that  comes  with  familiarity. 
Salieri’s  Paris  opera  Les  Danaides  (1784)  is  fully  scored  on  the  same 
grand  scale  and  with  the  same  dramatic  and  broadly-coloured 
effects  which  had  now  become  more  or  less  standard  in  the  serious 
works  written  for  the  large  opera  houses  at  Vienna  and  Paris, 
but  was  without  the  clear  charm  and  attractive  gracefulness 
which  characterized  the  orchestration  of  Mozart.  Richness 
and  volume  of  tone,  rather  than  variety  of  detail  or  clear-cut 
colouring,  were  the  salient  features  of  the  orchestration  of  such  as 
Gossec  and  Salieri ;  this  stood  in  strong  contrast  to  the  work  of 
the  two  composers  Domenico  Cimarosa  and  Giovanni  Paisiello, 
whose  operas  in  lighter  style  had  in  the  meantime  become  popular. 
The  spirited  brisk  music  of  these  two  Italians,  forerunners  in  the 
school  which  was  soon  to  produce  the  brilliant  Rossini,  is  orches¬ 
trated  in  a  neat  and  pointed,  but  in  a  rather  flimsy  manner 
which,  if  light-hearted  and  not  ineffective,  was  again  in  danger 
of  becoming  over-conventionalized.  Like  the  Italian  opera  com¬ 
posers  of  Handel’s  time,  it  seems  as  if  their  main  interest  was  given 
to  the  solo  voices  rather  than  to  the  orchestra.  A  new  set  of 
accompanying  figures  had  replaced  the  conventions  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  accepted  ways  of  framing  their 
facile  vocal  melodies  are  used  over  and  over  again  in  the  scores 
of  these  composers  who  by  no  means  disdained  orchestral  effect 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  presentation  of  their  music,  but  were 
endowed  with  neither  the  fine  musicianship  nor  the  dramatic 
instinct  of  a  Mozart. 

The  lighter  side  of  French  operatic  music  at  this  period  is 
represented  by  the  work  of  Andre  Emeste  Modeste  Gretry.  So 
thin  and  colourless  is  the  orchestration  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
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1784,  said  to  be  his  best  work — that  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn1 
that  several  of  his  operas  have  since  been  re-orchestrated  by 
Auber,  Adam,  and  others. 

Christian  Cannabich  and  Karl  Stamnitz  were  musicianly 
composers  whose  orchestration  was  no  doubt  an  example  and 
stimulus  to  the  young  Mozart.  Their  best  work,  and  that  of  Karl 
Differs  von  Dittersdorf,  corresponds  roughly  to  the  standard 
achieved  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  their  intermediate  periods,  but 
falls  far  short  of  the  standard  reached  by  the  two  greater  com¬ 
posers  in  their  ripest  work. 

In  assessing  the  value  and  result  of  the  influence  of  great 
composers  on  their  contemporaries,  one  needs  constantly  to  bear 
in  mind  that  while  they  lived,  the  great  and  the  second,  or  even 
third-rate  composers  of  almost  any  period  loomed  equally  large 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  generally,  and  of  the  musical  world. 
The  work  of  time  in  sifting  out  the  few  from  the  mass  of  composers 
nearly  always  operates  slowly,  and  true  perspective  in  musical 
history  is  never  assured  till  the  style  of  any  particular  period  has 
become  more  than  merely  out-of-date.  In  their  own  time  the 
works  of  the  composer  who  was  destined  to  complete  oblivion 
were  played  as  often,  and  frequently  more  often,  than  the  works 
of  the  composer  who  was  eventually  to  form  a  landmark  in 
musical  history.  After  the  passage  of  over  a  hundred  years 
it  is  easy  to  pick  out  Haydn  and  Mozart  from  amongst  the  mass 
of  composers  whose  work  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  note  how  their  orchestration 
developed  till  it  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the  work  of  their 
contemporaries.  To  these  same  contemporaries  this  superiority 
would  not  be  so  obvious.  They  would  hear  as  much,  or  probably 
more,  of  the  average  orchestration  of  the  time  as  they  would  of  the 
best  and  most  progressive  orchestration  ;  the  suggestiveness 
and  stimulating  effect  of  hearing  what  was  in  the  van  of  progress 
would  not  be  their  everyday  lot,  nor  would  the  selection  of  a  model 
be  so  apparent  as  it  would  be  to  the  next  generation.  Thus, 
if  Haydn  and  Mozart  out-distanced  all  their  eighteenth  century 
contemporaries,  it  was  only  the  composers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  who  could  fully  benefit  by  the  example  of  their  most 
advanced  orchestration.  Of  these  a  few  were  already  on  the  scene 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  Cherubini,  Mehul,  and  Beethoven 
were  already  launched,  and  others  stood  at  the  threshold  of  their 

1  Grove’s  Dictionary,  Art.  “  Gr£try 
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careers  ;  to  those  composers  whose  working  lives  embrace  the 
first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  one  must 
look  for  signs  of  further  growth  in  the  art  of  writing  for  the 
orchestra,  for  the  continued  development  which  carried  modem 
orchestration  beyond  the  stage  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by 
the  first  two  great  symphonists — Haydn  and  Mozart. 


CHAPTER  IX 


ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  barely  covers  most  of 
the  important  developments  and  radical  improvements  in  their 
construction  which  have  brought  the  wind-instruments  of  the 
orchestra  to  their  present  state  of  perfection.  To  the  wood-wind 
a  new  or  reorganized  key-mechanism,  to  the  brass  the  invention 
and  perfecting  of  the  lengthening-valve,  and  to  both  better  and 
acoustically  sounder  proportions,  as  well  as  better  finish  and 
greater  accuracy  in  their  manufacture,  have  given  the  facility 
of  execution,  wider  key-range,  better  intonation,  and  a  chromatic 
nature,  without  which  the  orchestra  would  have  been  hopelessly 
handicapped  and  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  musical 
art.  To  players,  instrument  makers,  and  musical  composers 
belongs  in  varying  degree  the  credit  of  having  either  [suggested, 
invented,  or  of  having  actually  carried  out  the  improvements 
which  a  constantly  expanding  art  demanded.  To  the  mechanical 
skill,  the  inventive  faculty,  the  enterprise  and  devotion  of  such  as 
Bohm  or  Sax,  to  composers  such  as  Meyerbeer  or  Berlioz — both 
ever  ready  to  encourage  and  to  take  advantage  of  innovations 
in  the  construction  of  wind-instruments — did  the  composers, 
conductors,  and  players  of  the  second  half  of  the  century  owe 
their  well-nigh  perfect  composite  instrument,  the  modem 
orchestra.  Prejudice,  conservatism,  and  blind  respect  for 
tradition,  all  offered  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  during  the 
periods  of  transition  ;  these  factors,  and  that  several  years  must 
always  elapse  before  a  new  device  can  either  prove  its  worth  or 
become  known,  a  not  unnatural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  older 
players  to  acquire  new  instruments  and  possibly  a  new  technique, 
all  these  and  similar  influences  easily  account  for  what  may  seem 
a  certain  tardiness  in  the  rate  at  which  parts  for  the  improved 
instruments  found  their  way  into  orchestras. 

It  is  largely  to  Theobald  Bohm  (1794-1881),  a  famous  Munich 
player  and  maker,  that  the  flute  owes  its  present  state  of 
perfection.  If  some  of  his  innovations  and  improvements  were 
based  on  those  of  Capt.  W.  Gordon,  Tromlitz,  Pottgieser,  Frederick 
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Nolan,  and  others1,  there  is  no  question  that  Bohm  summed  up  and 
was  ultimately  the  sponsor  of  the  successful  improvements  which 
gave  the  orchestra  a  reorganized  flute  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  year  1832  Bohm  produced  a 
flute  which,  while  retaining  the  conical  bore  of  the  old  type,  was 
provided  with  larger  holes  bored  in  acoustically  correct  positions, 
and  controlled  by  the  well-known  ring-key-mechanism  which 
has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  Further  experiments,  scientifi¬ 
cally  and  patiently  carried  out,  resulted  in  the  finished  Bohm 
flute  of  1847.  Adopting  a  cylindrical  bore  for  all  except  the 
head-joint,  the  improved  proportions,  the  size  and  position  of  the 
finger-holes,  the  larger  mouth-hole  and  ingenious  key-mechanism, 
resulted  in  an  instrument  with  fuller  tone,  truer  intonation,  easier 
production  in  the  third  octave,  and  above  all,  with  much  greater 
facility  for  execution  in  all  keys,  which  with  other  advantages 
required  only  the  test  of  time  in  order  almost  entirely  to 
supersede  the  old  style  of  flute  in  the  orchestra.  The  new 
key-mechanism  not  only  provided  some  alternative  fingerings, 
but  also  rendered  practicable  almost  all  shakes  of  a  tone  or  a 
semitone  excepting  a  few  at  the  extremes  of  the  compass.  Before 
the  time  of  Bohm’s  final  improvements  a  slight  extension  in  the 
form  of  the  C  or  foot-joint,  with  two  extra  keys,  had  given  the 
flute  two  additional  semitones  below  its  lowest  D,  although 
it  seems  that  these  two  notes  were  by  no  means  always  available 
at  the  time  when  Berlioz  wrote  the  famous  book  on  instrumentation 
which  was  issued  in  18482.  Modifications  of  his  design  and  system 
have  been  introduced  by  many  makers  since  Bohm’s  time  without 
radically  altering  the  main  principles  of  the  mechanism  which 
soon  after  its  invention  lent  some  of  its  advantages  to  both  the 
oboe  and  the  clarinet.  The  later  addition  of  a  low  B,  or  even 
B-flat,  to  the  compass  of  the  flute  has  not  been  generally  adopted ; 
thus,  the  three  octaves  from  2  ft.  C.  upwards  have  been  the 
recognized  range  of  the  orchestral  or  concert  flute  since  about  the 
middle  of  last  century. 

1  See  Bohm,  An  essay  on  the  construction  of  flutes,  London,  1882  ; 

Catalogue  of  Musical  Instruments  .  .  .  Royal  Military  Exhibition, 

1890,  p.  26  ;  Welch,  History  of  the  Boehm  Flute,  London,  1896. 

2  Quantz  mentions  a  similar  extension  as  early  as  1722,  but  Berlioz 
writes  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  quite  recent  improvement.  (See  Berlioz,  Modern 
Instrumentation,  English  edition  of  1858,  p.  116.)  Tromlitz  s  eight-keyed 
flute  of  1800  had  no  low  C  or  C-sharp,  yet  Majer  (1741)  describes  the  flute 
reaching  down  to  C  without,  however,  a  C-sharp. 
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It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  piccolo  or  octave  flute 
immediately  shared  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  reorganized 
key-mechanism  of  the  flute,  but  has  remained  without  the  foot- 
joint,  and  consequently  the  low  C  and  C-sharp.  Other  flutes, 
larger  and  smaller  than  the  concert  flute,  have  been  made,  and 
have  at  various  times  been  specified  in  scores  without  ever  becoming 
permanently  attached  to  the  orchestra.  The  choice  of  material, 
formerly  ranging  through  various  hard  woods,  also  ivory  and 
glass,  has  now  settled  down  to  either  cocus-wood,  ebonite,  or 
metal,  for  each  of  which  certain  advantages  are  claimed. 

The  oboe  had  to  wait  very  little  longer  than  the  flute  for  its 
final  key-mechanism.  Starting  the  century  with  anything  from 
two  to  five  or  six  keys,  before  the  mid-century  oboes  had  as  many 
as  from  eight  to  fourteen  keys,  including  the  octave  key.  The 
lowest  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
2  ft.  C.,  but  before  the  mid-century  the  B-natural,  a  semitone 
lower,  was  sometimes  available.  Yet  another  semi-tone  lower 
(B-flat)  seems  to  have  been  provided  on  some  instruments,  for 
Berlioz  mentions  this  note,  and  Mendelssohn  in  the  “  Intermezzo  ” 
of  his  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  music  (1843)  wrote  one  solitary 
low  B-flat  for  the  oboe1.  Oboes  with  as  many  as  thirteen  keys 
arranged  on  the  old  system  are  mentioned  by  von  Gontershausen 
as  being  up-to-date  instruments  in  Germany  about  the  middle  of 
last  century3.  Several  makers  and  players  were  busy  improving 
the  key-mechanism,  bore,  and  positions  of  the  holes,  just  before 
the  mid-century,  when  Charles  Louis  Triebert,  and  later  on 
Apollon  Marie -Rose  Barret,  borrowing  certain  features  from  the 
Bohm  ring-key  system,  introducing  automatic  octave-keys,  and 
making  possible  some  alternative  fingerings  which  facilitated  the 
bridging-over  of  awkward  intervals,  brought  the  oboe  mechani¬ 
cally  and  technically  level  with  the  re-organized  flute  just  about 
or  soon  after  1850.  Modern  instruments  have  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  keys  and  usually  include  the  low  B-natural  and  B-flat. 
During  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  old  broad  reeds 
were  replaced  by  the  narrower  reeds  such  as  are  now  in  use,  and 
as  a  consequence  modified  and  refined  the  tone  of  the  instrument 

1  Curiously  enough,  low  B-natural  is  required  of  the  flute  in  the  verv 

next  bar.  3 

2  Gassner,  Lexikon,  1849,  gives  B  as  the  lowest  note.  Koch-Dommer 

Lexikon,  1865,  states  that  new  oboes  have  thirteen  keys  and  go  down  to 
B-flat.  Kastner,  Manuel  general  de  Musique  Militaire,  Paris,  1848  shows 
oboes  with  eleven  keys.  ’ 
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very  considerably.  A  little  difference  in  the  reeds,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  the  tone,  still  survives  ;  French  and  English  players 
favour  the  narrow,  and  German  players  a  slightly  broader  reed. 

Of  the  various  other  oboes  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  demanded  in  orchestral  scores,  only  the  tenor  instrument, 
a  perfect  fifth  lower  than  the  ordinary  oboe,  now  known  as  the 
Cor  Anglais,  has  come  into  anything  approaching  general  use. 
Under  that  name  the  instrument  had  made  sporadic  appearances 
in  scores  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  became  a 
fairly  frequent  visitor  to  the  orchestra  in  the  works  of  several 
composers  who  wrote  opera  for  the  Paris  stage  towards  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the  time  of  Wagner  the  Cor 
Anglais  has  become  quite  common  in  operatic,  and  later  on  in 
symphonic  and  other  scores  written  for  concert  use.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  sort  of  agreement  amongst  composers  xegarding 
the  notation  of  Cor  Anglais  parts  till  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  The  following  shows  some  of  the  varieties  of  notation 
which  will  confront  the  student  who  consults  the  first  prints  of 
the  many  opera  full-scores  published  in  Paris  before  1850,  though 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  notation  is  brought  into  line  with 
present-day  usage  in  later  prints  : 

Meyerbeer,  Le  Prophete.  Treble  clef,  modem  notation  a  fifth 
above  actual  sounds. 

Donizetti,  La  Favorita.  Bass  clef,  an  octave  lower  than  actual 
sounds1. 

Rossini,  Gazza  Ladra.  Treble  clef,  no  transposition. 

Spontini,  Olimpie.  Mezzo-soprano  clef  (actual  sounds)  ;  but  the 
player  reads  the  part  in  the  treble  clef  and  gets  a  correct 
transposition,  excepting  in  the  case  of  certain  accidentals. 

Recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the  “  oboe  d’amore  ” 
(in  A,  a  third  below  the  oboe)  and  to  introduce  a  bass  oboe  (octave 

lower)  under  the  name  of  Heckelphon. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  clarinet  was  opened  when 
Iwan  Muller  (1786-1854)  produced  his  improved  type  in  Pans 
about  the  year  1810.  By  readjusting  the  positions  of  the  holes 
Muller’s  clarinets  gained  in  true  intonation,  and  in  technical 
facility  by  an  amplified  key-mechanism  requiring  thirteen  keys, 


1  This  corresponds  with  the  notation  of  the  well-known  part  marked 
“  Cor  Anglais  ”  in  the  score  of  the  Overture  to  Rossini  s  Guillaume  Tell. 
W.  H.  Stone  (in  Grove's  Dictionary,  art.  “  Oboe  da  Caccia  )  maintains 
that  this  part  was  intended  for  the  tenoroon. 
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including  one  which  covered  the  F-C  hole,  and  a  special  shake 
key.  Muller  s  system  then  became  subject  to  numerous  minor 
improvements,  and  formed  the  basis  of  many  other  key-systems 
evolved  by  players  and  makers,  including  the  two  famous 
instrument  makers  of  Brussels  and  Paris,  the  elder  and  the 
younger  Sax.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  every  distinguished 
player  or  maker  had  his  own  system,  or  modification  of  Muller’s 
system,  during  the  years  that  followed  this  important  landmark 
m  the  history  of  the  clarinet1.  The  next  important  step  was 
accomplished  about  1843,  just  when  the  key-mechanism  of  the 
flute  and  oboe  were  also  being  reorganized  by  means  of  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  adoption  of  Bohm’s  system.  The  name 
of  Hyacinthe  Eleonore  Klose  (1808-80),  a  well-known  clarinet 
player,  is  associated  with  that  of  the  Paris  instrument  maker, 
Buffet,  in  making  use  of  the  Bohm  system  to  benefit  the  key- 
mechanism  of  the  clarinet.  Under  the  advantages  gained  by 
Klose’s  adaptation  of  the  Bohm  system  almost  all  shakes  became 
feasible  on  the  instrument  and  many  difficulties  in  playing  legato 
from  note  to  note  disappeared.  In  spite  of  its  advantages  the 
adapted  Bohm  mechanism  has  never  completely  supplanted  the 
old  key-system  inaugurated  by  Muller  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  both  are  still  in  use,  the  simpler  system  particularly  in 
military  bands.  The  number  of  minor  improvements  on,  or 
modifications  of,  these  two  main  key-systems  offered  by  modem 
makers  are  almost  inexhaustible.  Independent  systems  and 
freak-clarinets  have  come  and  gone.  Efforts  to  extend  the 
compass  downwards  below  E,  and  to  combine  the  A  and  B  flat 
clarinets  in  one  instrument  have  been  made,  but  the  ground-work 
of  the  Muller  or  the  Klose-Bdhm  clarinets  still  holds  good. 

Modem  clarinets  have  from  thirteen  to  twenty  keys  and  are 
made  in  four  pieces,  of  either  ebonite  or  cocus-wood  having  a 
compass  from  (written)  E— a  third  above  4  ft.  C— for  about 
three-and-a-half  octaves  upwards.  The  substitution  of  metal 
ligatures3  in  place  of  string  to  attach  the  reed  to  the  mouthpiece 
and  the  custom  of  placing  the  reed  underneath  the  mouthpiece 
so  that  it  is  pressed  against  the  lower  lip  of  the  player,  are 


1  Clarinets  with  keys  as  follows  are  described  by  (a)  Gassner  (i8aq) 

SKS"  “d  ^  ™  ^on & 


2  Possibly  introduced  by  H.  J.  Ziegler 
Gontershausen). 


of  Vienna,  (see  von 
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improvements  which  probably  fall  within  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  three  sizes  of  clarinet  in  C,  B-flat,  and  A,  remained  standard 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  once 
favourite  instrument  in  C  is  now  all  but  obsolete.  Some  players 
would  use  only  the  B-flat  clarinet,  trusting  to  their  technical 
skill  and  powers  of  transposition  to  deal  with  parts  written  for 
the  A  instrument.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  Berlioz’s 
time  the  same  tendency  existed  amongst  clarinet  players ; 
Berlioz  paints  a  harrowing  picture  of  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
all-B-flat  clarinet  player  would  find  himself  were  he  suddenly 
faced  with  the  low  E  in  a  part  written  for  the  A  instrument1. 

The  notation  of  parts  for  ordinary  clarinets  during  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  fairly  consistent,  but  a  few  fancy 
notations  may  be  encountered  in  scores  printed  before  the  mid¬ 
century.  For  example,  the  score  of  Rossini’s  T ancredi,  published 
in  Paris  soon  after  the  production  of  the  opera,  shows  clarinet 
parts  for  the  A  instruments  so  contrived  that  the  player  reads 
in  the  treble  clef,  but  the  score-reader  uses  the  soprano  clef  as 
directed  by  means  of  a  small  soprano  clef  and  staff  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  clarinet  part  in  the  full-score. 

Many  other  clarinets  besides  those  in  C,  B-flat,  and  A,  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  orchestral  scores.  Of  these  all  but 
the  bass-clarinet  in  B-flat  (or  more  rarely  in  A)  have  enjoyed 
only  a  very  precarious  footing  in  the  orchestra.  The  alto  in  low 
E-flat  may  be  reckoned  the  successor  of  the  old  Como  di  bassetto 
in  F  ;  the  low  E-flat  and  the  high  E-flat  or  D  instruments  have 
been  specified  in  a  few  modem  scores,  but  really  belong  to  the 
military  band.  The  bass-clarinet,  said  to  have  been  “  invented  ” 
just  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century2,  first  came  into 
prominence  when  Meyerbeer  introduced  it  into  some  of  his 
operas  written  for  Paris  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  younger  Sax  made  it  his  special  care  to  develop 
the  instrument  which  from  the  time  of  Wagner  has  been  freely 
used  in  grand  opera,  and  rather  later,  in  symphony .  Meyerbeer  s 
notation,  in  the  treble  clef  a  major  ninth  above  the  actual  sounds, 

1  *'  What  then  would  the  player  of  the  clarinet  in  B-flat  do,  whose 
low  E  only  gives  D  ? — He  would  transpose  the  note  in  the  octave  !  and 
thus  destroy  the  effect  intended  by  the  author !— -which  is  intolerable 
Berlioz’s  advice  on  this  matter  is  sounder  than  his  translator’s  English. 

2  Heinrich  Grenser  of  Dresden  is  usually  credited  with  having  first 
made  the  bass-clarinet  in  1793- 
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has  been  generally  adopted  in  spite  of  Wagner’s  bass-clef  notation. 
The  shape  of  all  the  lower  clarinets  has  varied  considerably  at 
different  times  according  to  the  ideas  of  different  makers.  The 
various  clarinets  which  are  now  used  may  usually  be  procured 
with  either  the  simpler  or  the  Bohm  key-mechanism. 

At  no  time  has  the  mechanism  of  the  bassoon  undergone  such 
drastic  reorganization  as  befell  the  other  wood-wind  instruments 
just  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  lowest 
note  (B-flat,  a  tone  below  8  ft.  C)  was  already  fixed  before  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  all  efforts  made  to  enlarge  the  compass 
of  the  instrument  were  directed  towards  extending  it  upwards. 
Late  eighteenth  century  bassoons  appear  to  have  had  eight 
finger-and-thumb  holes,  and  up  to  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  keys, 
most  of  the  latter  being  used  only  to  produce  the  lowest  notes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  chromatic  scale 
was  complete  but  for  the  lowest  B-natural  and  C-sharp.  By  the 
mid-century  the  compass  extended  from  the  low  B-flat  for  three- 
and-a-half  octaves  to  E-flat  or  even  to  F,  and  the  two  missing  low 
notes  were  now  supplied.  Of  the  many  makers  or  players  who 
had  a  hand  in  adding  keys  to,  and  in  generally  improving  the 
instrument  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  appears  to  have  been  Karl  Almenrader  (1786-1845),  in 
his  time  a  famous  player,  and  sometime  head  of  a  bassoon-making 
business  in  Cologne.  According  to  Vollbach1,  Almenrader  added 
the  low  B-natural  and  C-sharp  keys,  readjusted  the  positions  of  the 
holes,  extended  the  upward  compass,  and  generally  improved 
the  purity  and  quality  of  the  tone.  From  ten  to  fourteen  keys, 
six  finger-holes  and  two  thumb-holes  were  provided  on  bassoons 
made  in  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  century3  •  the 
instruments  by  Savary  (Paris)  with  fifteen  keys  are  said  to  be 
much  prized  by  players,  and  quite  modem  instruments  have 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  keys.  Though  some  of  the  keys  on 
modem  bassoons  are  ring-keys,  the  instrument  seems  to  have 
gained  less  from  the  benefits  of  the  Bohm  mechanism  than  other 
wood-wind  instruments.  Attempts  to  apply  the  complete  Bohm 
system  to  the  bassoon  appear  to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  spite 
of  Berlioz’s  wish3.  Tenor  bassoons  in  F  or  E-flat  were  only  very 

1  Vollbach,  Die  Instruments  des  Orchesters  (Leipzig,  1913). 

2  von  Gontershausen,  Kastner,  twelve  keys ;  Koch-Dommer 
sixteen  keys. 

3  Berlioz,  Modern  Instrumentation . 
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occasionally  demanded  in  scores  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  practically 
disappeared  from  the  orchestra  during  the  course  of  last  century. 
Some  intermediate  sizes  between  the  ordinary  and  the  double¬ 
bassoon  were  made,  but  the  latter  is  the  only  other  representative 
of  the  type  which  has  survived.  The  present  double-bassoon, 
pitched  an  octave  lower  than  the  ordinary  instrument,  is  made  of 
either  wood  or  metal,  and  lacks  the  extreme  low  notes  below 
16  ft.  C. 

Amongst  the  features  of  modem  key-action  on  wood-wind 
instruments,  roller  keys  and  the  Buffet  needle-spring  deserve 
mention. 

In  spite  of  a  bewildering  variety  of  models,  of  differences  in 
details  of  key-arrangement,  action  and  design,  the  makers  of 
modem  wood-wind  instruments  retain  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  key-systems  which  owe  their  salient  features  to  the 
Bohm  system,  and  the  simpler  systems  of  the  pre-Bohm  period. 
With  the  advantages  of  modem  machinery,  tools,  methods,  and 
scientific  knowledge,  present-day  makers  of  the  best-class  are 
efficient  and  enterprising,  accurate  in  workmanship  and  jealous 
of  their  reputations.  Although  modem  conditions  and  needs 
have  created  the  second  and  third-grade  instrument,  the  best 
class  of  player  demands  a  first-class  instrument,  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  his  requirements  are  met  and  his  suggestions  are 
carried  out  now  as  carefully  and  willingly  as  in  the  days  when  the 
individual  maker  fashioned  each  instrument  with  his  own  hands. 

Whatever  the  beauty  of  tone-quality  on  the  natural  horn  and 
trumpet,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  chromatic  instrument  was 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  which 
overcame  much  more  intricate  mechanical  problems  in  an  age 
of  inventive  genius  could  hardly  fail  to  devise  means  for  making 
a  tube  quickly  and  easily  longer  or  shorter  at  will.  The  instrument 
which  could  only  sound  some  ten  or  twelve  notes  in  one  particular 
key  was  clearly  becoming  more  and  more  inadequate  as  music 
grew  more  chromatic  and  restlesss  in  its  tonality.  Hence  the 
stopping,  the  crooks,  slides,  and  side-holes,  all  of  them  makeshifts 
which  vainly  attempted  to  supply  satisfactorily  the  missing  notes 
in  the  harmonic  series  of  the  open  tube  of  horns  and  trumpets 
just  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  began  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  when  the  idea  of  the  lengthening-valve  was  conceived. 
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but  many  years  had  to  pass  before  a  mechanical  action  was 
devised  which  worked  well  and  reliably,  and  yet  more  years  before 
composers  and  players  accepted  without  reserve  the  gift  of 
chromatic  freedom  for  horns  and  trumpets. 

Briefly  stated,  the  history  of  the  valve  and  its  relation  to  the 
orchestra  falls  into  the  following  four  chapters,  each  corresponding 
roughly  with  the  four  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  (a) 
conception  and  first  efforts  to  make  it  mechanically  workable  ; 
(b)  experimental  period,  and  the  exceptional  use  of  valved  brass 
instruments  in  the  orchestra  ;  (c)  the  rejection  of  all  but  two  forms 
of  mechanism  for  operating  the  valve,  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  natural  instruments  and  success  of  the  valve-instruments  ; 
(d)  the  valve  instrument  in  universal  use. 

An  Irishman  named  Charles  Clagget  (died  about  1820)  was 
probably  the  first  to  hit  upon  the  idea  which  eventually  developed 
into  the  lengthening-valve  system.  In  1788  Clagget  produced  a 
chromatic  trumpet  which  was  really  two  trumpets,  one  in  D  and 
the  other  in  E-flat,  joined  together  and  blown  through  a  mouth¬ 
piece  common  to  both.  A  valve  was  provided  by  means  of  which 
the  player  could  play  on  either  of  the  two  trumpets  at  will,  and 
means  were  also  provided  for  lowering  the  pitch  of  either 
instrument  to  the  extent  of  one  tone.1  The  second  of  these  two 
ideas  embodied  rather  more  than  the  mere  germ  of  the  lengthening 
valve  system,  involving,  as  it  did,  the  use  of  additional  lengths  of 
tubing  controlled  by  a  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  main 
tubes  of  the  two  instruments  could  be  instantly  lengthened  and 
the  pitch  lowered,  or  conversely  restored  to  their  original  length 
and  pitch.  It  seems  that  Clagget  did  not  carry  his  idea  any 
further  than  the  experimental  stage3. 

No  further  progress  can  be  traced  till  about  1813,  when  a 
Silesian,  Bliimel  by  name,  conceived  a  similar  idea  of 
instantaneously  lowering  the  pitch  of  a  brass  instrument  by 
means  of  an  extra  length  of  tube  which  could  be  added  to  the 
main  tube,  and  was  controlled  by  a  mechanism  consisting  of  a 
piston  working  in  a  cylinder.  When  the  piston  was  pressed  down 
the  air  passage  was  diverted  through  the  extra  tubing,  and  when 
released,  a  spring  restored  the  piston  to  its  original  position, 


1  See  Galpin,  Old  English  Instruments  of  Music,  London,  1911. 

2  Busby  wntes  of  Clagget  :  "  the  misfortune  of  whose  life  it  was,  to 
have  ideas  theoretically  sublime,  but  deficient  in  practical  utility  ” — 
Concert  Room  and  Orchestra  Anecdotes,  London,  1825. 
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and  the  passage  through  the  extra  bit  of  tube  was  shut  off.  It 
appears  that  Bliimel  sold  his  invention  to  Heinrich  Stolzel  (1780- 
1844),  a  horn  player  and  maker  of  Breslau  and  Berlin1.  Stolzel 
applied  it  to  the  horn  and  provided  two  extra  bits  of  tube — each 
controlled  by  a  piston-valve — the  one  sufficiently  long  to  lower 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument  by  a  semitone,  the  other  by  a  whole 
tone.  Thus,  using  the  valves  singly  or  in  combination,  each 
open  note  could  be  lowered  to  the  extent  of  either  a  semitone, 
a  tone,  or  a  tone-and-a-half.  With  that  the  ball  was  set  rolling, 
and  once  launched  the  idea  soon  began  to  be  exploited  in  Germany, 
France,  Belgium  and  England.  Many  are  the  names  which  occur 
in  connection  with  early  valve  instruments,  and  many  the 
mechanical  devices  for  operating  the  valves  which  were  put 
forward  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  the 
latter  only  two  patterns  have  survived,  namely,  the  piston  and  the 
rotary  action.  France  and  England  have  always  favoured  the 
piston-valve  ;  but  in  Germany,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
originated  about  1820,  the  rotary-valve  was  more  generally 
accepted2.  It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  the  names  of  Charles 
Joseph  Sax  (1791-1865)  and  his  son  Adolphe  (Antoine)  Sax 
(1814-94),  the  great  Franco-Belgian  instrument  makers  of  Brussels 
and  Paris,  from  even  the  briefest  history  of  the  valve.  To  the 
younger  Sax  valve-mechanism  probably  owes  as  much  as  to  any 
of  its  originators. 

The  tone  and  semitone  valve,  used  singly  or  in  combination, 
had  filled  in  all  the  gaps  in  the  harmonic  series  of  the  open  tube 
from  the  fourth  open-note  upwards.  Between  the  third  and 
fourth  open  notes  a  semitone  was  still  missing,  and  between  the 
second  and  third  open  notes  a  gap  of  three  semitones  remained. 
Credit  for  the  addition  of  a  third  valve,  controlling  a  length  of 
tubing  equivalent  to  three  semitones  in  pitch,  is  often  given  to 
one  Muller  of  Mayence,  and  is  dated  18303.  With  the  addition  of 
a  third  valve  the  system  was  complete,  and  a  chromatic  scale 
extending  upwards  from  a  diminished  fifth  below  the  second 
open  note  was  available,  the  valves  being  employed  either 
separately  or  together  as  follows  : 

1  See  Kastner,  Manuel  g^nSral  de  Musique  Militaire,  Paris,  1848. 

2  German  writers — also  Berlioz’s  translator — use  the  term  cylinder 
for  what  is  known  in  England  as  the  rotary- valve.  There  is  some  confusion 
in  articles  and  books  dealing  with  the  valve  owing  to  an  ambiguous  use  of 
the  terms  "  piston  ”  and  “  cylinder  ”. 

3  Gassner  and  Koch-Dommer. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  valves  has  always  been  such  that 
the  second  or  middle  valve  controls  the  semitone  tubing,  the 
first  valve  the  tone  tubing,  and  the  third  valve  the  tubing  equal 
to  one-and-a-half  tones.  The  above  does  not,  of  course,  represent 
the  compass  of  all  valved  instruments,  nor  the  customary  notation. 
As  before,  the  lowest  open  or  valve  notes  were  unpracticable  on 
the  horn  or  trumpet,  while,  on  the  newer  instruments— the 
comet,  modem  trumpet,  or  tubas,  the  higher  part  of  the  harmonic 
series  was  out  of  reach,  and  of  these  only  the  tubas  could  sound 
their  fundamental  note. 

Particulars  of  the  various  makers,  players,  or  others  who 
have  been  concerned  in  devising  valve  mechanisms,  the  merits 
or  defects  of  their  systems,  or  anything  like  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  evolution  of  the  valve  would  fill  a  volume.  For  fuller 
particulars,  for  the  details  and  imperfections  of  the  valve-system 
the  reader  is  referred  to  works  dealing  with  the  history  and 
construction  of  wind  instruments,  and  to  text  books  on  orchestra¬ 
tion  .  Forgotten  and  out-of-date  musical  dictionaries  often  supply 
interesting  information,  contemporary  views  and  facts,  which 
have  sometimes  been  overlooked  in  later  works.  Conflicting 
statements  will  be  encountered  in  many  such  works,  both  new 
and  old.  Prejudice  or  bias  colours  several  of  the  older,  and 
ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  countries  disqualifies 
much  that  was  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
concerning  the  progress  of  brass  instrument  making  and  playing 
in  that  critical  period.  The  sifting  of  such  tangled  matter, 
however,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  work1. 

1  See  Galpin,  Old  English  Instruments  of  Music,  London,  1911. 

Daubeny,  Orchestral  Wind  Instruments,  London,  1920. 

Rose,  Talks  with  Bandsmen,  London. 

Clappe,  The  Wind-hand  and  its  Instruments ,  London,  1912. 

Day,  Catalogue  of  the  Musical  Instruments  .  .  .  Royal 

Military  Exhibition,  London,  1890. 

Books  on  Orchestration  in  English  by  Berlioz,  Prout,  Widor, 
Corder,  Forsyth.  ... 

von  Gontershausen,  Neu  eroffnetes  Magazin  Musikalischer 
Tonwerkzeuge,  Frankfurt,  1855. 

Hofmann,  Musikinstrumente,  Leipzig,  1890. 

Vollbach,  Die  Instrumente  des  Orchesters,  Leipzig,  1 9 1 3  • 

Eichborn,  Die  Trompete  in  alter  und  neuer  Zeit,  Leipzig,  1881. 

Eichborn,  Die  Ddmpfung  beim  Horn,  Leipzig,  1897. 

Kastner,  Manuel  general  de  Musique  Militaire,  Paris,  1848. 

Mahillon,  Les  Instruments  de  Musique,  Bruxelles,  1907. 

Musical  Dictionaries  by  Busby  (1813),  Koch  (1802),  Gassner 
(1849),  Riemann,  Grove,  etc. 
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More  relevant  is  the  entry  of  valve-instruments  into  the 
orchestra.  Nearly  twenty  years  passed  after  the  invention  of 
the  Blumel-Stdlzel  valve  before  valve-horns  and  trumpets  began 
to  be  specified  in  full-scores.  Composers  whose  work  covers 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  wrote  horn  parts  for 
the  natural  instruments,  crooked  in  much  the  same  keys  as  were 
used  in  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Homs  in  low  A  and  low 
A-flat  began  to  appear  occasionally,  in  addition  to  the  older  keys 
namely,  low  B-flat,  C,  D,  E-flat,  E,  F,  G,  high  A,  and  high  B-flat. 
Stopped  notes  were  employed  rather  more  frequently  and  were 
usually  the  half-stopped  notes  a  semitone  below  open  notes. 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Cherubini,  Spontini,  and  Boieldieu  used  them 
more  or  less  freely  to  carry  out  melodic  phrases  rather  than 
to  complete  harmonies  in  the  tutti.  Schubert  and  Rossini  made 
still  more  free  use  of  stopped  notes,  the  latter  (himself  a  horn 
player)  especially  used  them  quite  lavishly,  as  for  example,  in  the 
familiar  passages  for  four  horns  alone  in  his  Semir amide  overture 
(1823). 

The  generation  which  followed  the  above  composers  all  used 
stopped  notes  more  or  less  familiarly,  and  increased  the  number  of 
keys  in  which  the  hom  might  be  crooked  by  means  of  semitone 
lengthening-shanks  added  to  the  existing  crooks,  till  every 
semitone  from  low  A-flat  to  high  B-natural,  or  even  high  C,  was 
represented  by  a  crook.  The  medium  crooks,  C,  D,  E-flat,  E, 
and  F  remained,  as  before,  the  favourites,  and  it  is  for  horns  in 
one  or  other  of  these  keys  that  most  of  the  melodic  solos  in 
Mendelssohn’s,  Schumann’s,  and  several  French  and  Italian 
opera  composers’  works  are  written.  The  valve-horn  begins  to 
be  specified  in  a  few  scores  from  about  1835  ;  they  were  at  first 
always  associated  with  a,  pair  of  natural  horns  crooked  in  the 
same  or  sometimes  in  other  keys.  Halevy  and  Meyerbeer  are 
amongst  the  first  to  write  for  valve-horns  in  operas  written  for 
the  Paris  stage  ;  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
appearance  of  the  new  instruments  in  the  scores  was  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  great  maker  of  wind- 
instruments,  Adolphe  Sax1.  Just  before  the  mid-century  Donizetti, 
Berlioz,  Schumann,  and  Wagner  all  helped  to  bring  the  valve 
instruments  into  the  orchestra,  but  it  was  not  till  the  third  quarter 
of  the  century  that  the  valve-horn  really  began  to  dispute  the 

1  The  elder  Sax  worked  in  Brussels,  and  Adolphe  Sax  settled  in  Paris 
in  1842. 
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ground  with  the  older  type.  The  period  of  Wagner  and  Liszt, 
of  Verdi,  and  the  earlier  years  of  Tschaikowsky  and  Dvorak, 
served  to  settle  the  matter,  and  to  establish  the  use  of  the  valve- 
horn  in  the  orchestra,  also  to  undermine  seriously  the  notion  that 
horn  parts  must  needs  be  fashioned  on  lines  which  owed  their 
characteristics  to  the  limited  series  of  notes  available  on  the 
natural  instrument.  During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  tof 
the  century  the  matter  was  no  longer  in  the  balance.  The  valve- 
horn  was  so  completely  accepted  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
the  words  “  valve  ”,  “  pistons  ”,  or  “  ventile  ”  in  scores  or  parts. 
The  word  “  horn  ”  implied  valve-horn,  and  although  conservative 
composers  and  musicians  clung  to  the  faith  that  the  horn  was 
essentially  a  diatonic  instrument,  its  nature  was  now  as  chromatic 
as  any  other  of  the  wind-instruments,  its  capabilities  and  functions 
as  freely  melodic  as  harmonic. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  valve-instrument  had  come  into 
general  use  composers  continued  to  write  for  the  horn  crooked 
in  many  different  keys.  It  was  the  horn  players  who  first  realized 
that  the  valve  had  rendered  any  change  of  crook  all  but  redundant, 
and  not  till  long  after  the  players  had  settled  that  matter  in  their 
own  practice  did  composers,  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
take  the  practical  advice  of  the  players  and  begin  to  write  in  their 
scores  for  the  horn  on  which  their  parts  were  sure  to  be  played. 
With  the  free  range  of  chromatic  notes  provided  by  the  valves, 
in  whatever  key  the  horn  was  crooked,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
players  rebelled  against  playing  on  an  instrument  which  might 
consist  of  anything  from  about  nine  to  eighteen  feet  of  tube. 
Their  choice  fell  on  the  twelve-foot  tube,  the  horn  in  F,  which  is 
now  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  others. 

The  valve-trumpet  found  its  way  into  the  orchestra  in  much 
the  same  way,  and  practically  at  the  same  time  as  the  valve-horn, 
except  in  England,  where  its  appearance  was  delayed  by  the 
popularity  of  the  slide-trumpet.  Beethoven  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  wrote  for  the  natural  trumpet,  and  ignored  the  keyed- 
instrument  which,  however,  had  some  vogue  in  Italian  orchestras 
just  about  that  time.  Stopped  notes  were  avoided,  but  the 
seventh  open  note  (B-flat)  was  used  fairly  freely.  A  few  isolated 
instances  of  other  than  open  notes  can  be  found  in  trumpet  parts 
of  Beethoven’s  period,  and  can  only  have  been  negotiated  by 
means  of  stopping,  or  by  the  keyed-instrument1,  but  these  occur 
1  Two  solitary  D-flats  occur  in  Rossini's  Semiramide  Overture. 
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very  rarely  before  1830.  The  E  crook  became  more  common, 
and  one  in  low  A  makes  its  appearance  during  the  same  period. 
Rather  later  the  G  crook  occurs,  and  lengthening  shanks  equal 
to  a  semitone  in  pitch  were  sometimes  added  to  the  more 
ordinary  shanks  or  crooks,  thus  giving  the  trumpet  the  additional 
keys  of  low  A,  low  B-natural,  D-flat,  and  G-flat.  Berlioz  also 
mentions  a  trumpet  in  high  A-flat.  Mendelssohn’s  trumpet  parts 
occasionally  demand  some  notes  which  could  only  have  been 
produced  by  means  of  stopping,  or  by  keyed,  slide,  or  valve- 
trumpets.  As  the  latter  were  apparently  always  particularly 
specified  when  they  were  required  during  Mendelssohn’s  time, 
it  seems  as  if  he  must  have  been  writing  either  for  keyed-trumpets, 
or  that  stopping  was  employed  to  produce  these  notes,  the 
slide-trumpet  being  hardly  known  anywhere  but  in  England 
at  the  time.  Specific  cases  occur  in  Melusina  overture  (1833), 
in  the  Scottish  Symphony  (1844),  and  in  the  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  music  (1843). 

A  letter  of  one  Neukom  in  the  British  Museum1  alludes  to  the 
use  of  valve-trumpets  in  Paris  in  18292.  Very  soon  after  that 
year  the  instrument  begins  to  be  definitely  specified  in  occasional 
opera  scores.  Bellini’s  La  Sonambula  (1831),  Meyerbeer’s  Les 
Huguenots  (1836)  and  Le  Prophete  (1843),  Donizetti’s  La  Favorita 
and  La  Fille  du  Regiment  (both  Paris,  1840),  and  Hatevy’s  La 
Juive  (1835)  are  amongst  the  scores  in  which  parts  for  valve- 
trumpets  ( trompettes  d  pistons ),  crooked  in  various  keys,  make 
an  early  appearance.  Progress  from  the  mid-century  onwards 
is  more  or  less  parallel  to  that  of  the  valve-horns,  except  that 
players  have  never  been  quite  so  unanimous  in  deciding  to  use 
only  one  size  of  trumpet.  Parts  crooked  in  various  keys  were 
written  till  close  on  the  end  of  the  century,  although  players  were 
using  either  the  F  trumpet  or  the  small  modem  instruments  in 
high  B-flat  or  A  to  play  the  parts.  Like  horn  players,  they 
have  preferred  to  transpose  the  parts  rather  than  change  the 
crooks.  Latterly  the  F  trumpet  has  given  way  to  the  smaller 
instruments,  and  a  still  smaller  trumpet  in  high  C  (4  ft.)  has  come 
into  use.  Modem  composers  generally  write  for  one  or  other 
of  these  high  tmmpets. 

1  Add.  MSS.  33965. 

*  Lavoix,  Histoire  de  L’ instrumentation,  Paris,  1878,  states  that 
valve  trumpets  were  used  for  the  first  time  at  Paris  in  Chelard’s  Macbeth 
1827.  ’ 
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From  just  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  a 
period  not  far  short  of  a  hundred  years,  the  foremost  English 
players  used  the  slide-trumpet.  The  tromba  da  tir  ay  si  specified 
in  some  of  Bach’s  scores  was  no  doubt  nothing  but  a  treble 
trombone  made  in  the  same  form  as  the  larger  trombones  ,  the 
English  nineteenth  century  slide-trumpet,  however,  was  a  true 
trumpet  provided  with  a  shorter  slide,  which  was  drawn  by  the 
fingers  towards  the  player,  and  returned  to  its  original  position 
by  means  of  a  spring.  This  U-shaped  sliding  tube  was  just 
long  enough  to  lower  the  pitch  of  any  open  note  to  the  extent  of 
a  whole  tone  when  it  was  fully  drawn  out,  thus,  the  C-sharp  just 
above  the  fourth  open  note,  also  the  lower  A  and  A-flat,  and 
several  notes  between  the  second  and  third  open  notes,  were 
missing  from  the  chromatic  scale.  The  slide,  however,  was 
also  used  to  correct  the  faulty  intonation  of  the  seventh  and 
eleventh  open  notes.  This  form  of  trumpet  appears  to  have  been 
hardly  recognized  out  of  England,  yet  was  the  standard  trumpet 
in  this  country  till  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  it  began  to  give  way  to  the  valve-trumpet  in  F  and  the 
high  B-flat  and  A  instruments.  The  slide-trumpet  was 
apparently  rather  a  novelty  when  the  last  edition  of  Busby’s 
Dictionary  of  Music  was  issued  in  1813  ;  the  worthy  doctor 
devotes  only  a  few  words  to  the  new  instrument  after  describing 
the  capabilities  of  the  natural  trumpet :  “by  the  aid  of  a  newly 
invented  slide  many  other  notes,  which  the  common  trumpet 

cannot  sound,  are  now  produced  ”. 

The  introduction  of  the  lengthening- valve  had  other  effects 
on  the  orchestra  and  on  orchestration  than  that  of  giving 
chromatic  notes  of  practically  equal  tone-quality  to  horns  and 
trumpets  ;  the  new  mechanism  may  also  be  said  to  have  brought 
into  being  several  new  brass  instruments,  of  which  the  cornet 
and'  the  tuba  were  destined  to  join  the  family  of  orchestral 
instruments,  and,  with  others  of  the  same  type,  almost 
revolutionized  the  constitution  of  military  bands,  and  virtually 
created  a  new  organization,  namely,  the  brass  band. 

Few  authors  venture  to  give  the  comet  either  an  inventor 
or  a  definite  birth-year.  Eichbom,  however,  states  that  the 
modem  comet  owes  its  origin  to  the  French  maker  Halary,  who 
is  said  to  have  adapted  piston-valves  to  the  short  tube  and  wide 
conical  bore  of  the  bugle,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  First 
known  in  this  country  as  the  cornopean,  and  originally  supplied 
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with  only  two  valves,  this  instrument  of  very  mixed  parentage 
soon  asserted  itself  as  essentially  the  upper  melodist  of  the  brass 
group  in  wind  bands,  and,  having  practically  driven  the 
keyed-bugle  out  of  existence,  began  to  appear  in  French  opera 
scores  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  century.  According  to 
Berlioz  the  comet  was  available  “  crooked  ”  in  nearly  all  keys 
from  4  ft.  C  down  to  D.  Of  these  all  but  the  B-flat  and  A  shanks 
have  gone  out  of  use,  if,  indeed,  they  were  ever  in  general  use. 
French  composers  usually  wrote  comet  parts  in  addition  to 
trumpet  parts,  but  the  more  usual  role  of  this  much-abused 
instrument  in  the  orchestra  has  always  been  to  take  the  place 
of  trumpets  in  second-rate  orchestras  when  the  finer  instruments 
are  not  forthcoming.  The  gulf  formerly  existing  between  the 
comet  and  trumpet  has  been  considerably  lessened  since  the 
advent  of  the  small  modem  trumpets  in  B-flat  and  A.  The 
latter  are  pitched  in  unison  with  their  more  plebeian  cousins, 
and  differ  from  them  only  slightly  in  proportions  of  bore,  bending, 
and  mouthpiece. 

Almost  since  Handel  s  time  the  want  of  a  bass  wind  instrument 
which  should  be  more  powerful  than  the  bassoon,  and  more 
flexible  than  the  bass-trombone,  seems  to  have  been  felt  in  the 
orchestra.  The  first  to  supply  this  want  was  the  serpent ;  then 
came  the  keyed-serpents  and  “  bass-horns”,  finally  the 
ophicleide,  a  conical-bored  metal  instrument  with  cup-shaped 
mouthpiece  and  side-holes  covered  by  enormous  keys,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  “  invented  ”  by  at  least  four  men,  respectively 
in  1780,  1790*  1805,  and  1815.  Made  in  C  (8  ft.).  B-flat,  and 
A-flat,  with  as  many  as  eleven  keys,  this,  probably  the  last 
survivor  of  the  type  which  was  derived  from  the  medieval 
cornetto,  had  a  run  of  barely  fifty  years  as  an  occasional  orchestral 
instrument  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  particularly 
in  grand  opera  and  in  choral  works.  Berlioz,  aided  by  his 
translator,  manages  a  quite  entertaining  description  of  the  tone 
of  this  fearsome  instrument  in  the  English  version  of  his  famous 
book  on  Instrumentation1. 

Many  years  before  the  ophicleide  had  bellowed  its  last,  its 
status  as  an  orchestral  instrument  was  being  undermined  by 
another  instrument  which,  like  the  cornet,  came  into  being  as  a 
result  of  the  invention  of  the  lengthening-valve.  This  was  the 


See  xst  English  Edition  (1858),  p.  175. 
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bass-tuba  or  bombardon1.  The  name  of  Wilhelm  Frederick 
Wieprecht  (1802-72),  a  great  reorganizer  of  Prussian  military 
bands  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  sometimes 
coupled  with  that  of  one  Moritz  as  inventors  of  the  bass-tuba. 
At  least  three  dates  are  offered  as  the  birthday  of  this  instrument : 
1828*,  18353,  and  1858^  5.  The  latter  is  certainly  too  late,  for 
Sax  had  already  produced  his  low  Saxhorns  in  1845,  and  anybody 
who  made  a  bass-tuba  after  that  year  could  hardly  claim  to 
have  invented  it.  Whoever  originated  those  wide-bored 
valve-instruments  of  low  pitch,  Adolphe  Sax  went  a  step  further 
when  he  produced  his  whole  family  of  Saxhorns.  These  might 
almost  be  described  as  a  set  of  valve-bugles  or  comets  made  in 
all  sizes  ranging  from  high  E-flat- — corresponding  to  the  high 
E-flat  comet  of  the  present-day  brass  bands — down  to  the 
BB-flat  monster  such  as  plays  the  part  of  a  brass  double-bass  in 
our  military  bands  to-day6.  The  terms  “  tuba  ",  “  bass-tuba  ”, 
and  “  bombardon  ”  have  been  rather  indiscriminately  applied 
to  all  the  bass  instruments  of  Saxhorn  type.  Often  given  a 
fourth,  or  even  a  fifth,  valve  in  order  to  take  an  unbroken 
chromatic  scale  right  down  to  the  fundamental  note,  or  provided 
with  extra  valves  or  “  compensating  ”  devices  in  order  to  correct 
the  faulty  intonation  which  becomes  serious  when  several  valves 
are  used  in  combination  on  low-pitched  instruments,  it  is  usually 
either  the  tuba  in  E-flat  or  in  F,  or  even  the  B-flat  instmment 
known  in  England  as  the  Euphonium,  that  has  played  the  brass 
bass  parts  which,  from  the  time  of  Wagner,  have  become  a  regular 
feature  in  scores  of  all  sorts  written  for  full  orchestra. 

For  rather  over  fifty  years  the  tuba  has  figured  in  orchestral 
scores  as  the  faithful  companion  of  the  trombone  trio7.  Ihe 
latter  instruments  underwent  no  fundamental  change  in 
construction  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  principle  of 

1  Berlioz  makes  a  distinction  between  the  two,  and  state  that  Wie¬ 
precht  “  improved  ”  the  mechanism  of  the  bass-tuba. 

2  Daubeny. 

3  Riemann. 

4  Vollbach. 

5  Eichbom  says  :  “  Welches  Wieprecht  erfunden  hat  ”,  but  gives 
no  date. 

6  Sax’s  original  Saxhorns  are  depicted  in  Kastner’s  Manuel  general 

de  Musique,  Paris,  1848.  , 

7  A  part  for  tuba  appears  in  Wallace’s  Love’s  Triumph,  i860,  also  in 
an  Overture  by  Otto  Bach,  1858. 
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the  slide  has  always  remained  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
trombone,  and  only  minor  improvements,  such  as  the  tuning-slide 
and  a  few  non-essential  features  added  during  the  past  century, 
distinguish  the  modem  instrument  from  the  old  trombone 
described  by  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  writers.  The 
particular  size  of  trombones  used  in  the  orchestra  has,  however, 
been  subject  to  some  variation  since  the  time  when  the  alto 
(E-flat),  tenor  (B-flat),  and  Bass-trombone  (E-flat  or  F)  were 
regarded  as  the  standard  trio,  and  were  used  largely  to  play  in 
unison  with  the  corresponding  choral  voice  parts.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  French  and  Italian  composers  have  usually 
written  only  for  tenor  trombones,  while  Germans  kept  to  the 
original  trio  with  the  bass  instrument  in  F.  In  the  course  of  the 
second  half  of  the  century  the  alto  and  bass-trombones  in  E-flat 
became  practically  obsolete,  and  in  England  the  bass  instrument 
in  F  largely  gave  way  to  the  less  unwieldy  bass-trombone  in  G. 
The  standard  trio  then  became  two  tenors  and  one  bass,  instead  of 
alto,  tenor  and  bass,  and  remains  so  at  the  present  time.  Even 
before  the  mid-century  valve-trombones  had  been  made1 ; 
although  they  have  been  adopted  by  military  bands — more 
especially  by  cavalry  bands — in  most  countries  the  slide-trombone 
has  generally  been  preferred  for  orchestral  use. 

Water-keys  are  amongst  the  non-essential  improvements 
which  have  been  generally  adopted  for  trombones,  trumpets, 
cornets  and  tubas. 

Some  pages  might  be  filled  merely  with  the  names  of  various 
other  brass  instruments  which  have  been  made  during  the  past 
century.  Such  as  the  intermediate  sizes  of  Saxhorns,  the 
Saxotromba,  the  “  Wagner-tubas  ”,  the  bass-trumpet,  the 
“  Bach-trumpet  ”  and  the  contra-bass-trombone  will  readily 
occur  to  readers.  All  of  these,  and  many  others,  have  appeared 
in  orchestral  scores,  or  have  been  used  in  orchestras  at  some  time 
or  other,  but  without  at  any  time  effecting  any  real  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  orchestral  brass  group. 

To  the  list  of  unsuccessful  aspirants  for  a  place  in  the  orchestra 
might  be  added  the  Saxophones  and  Sarrusophones,  metal 
instruments  of  conical  bore  with  side-holes  covered  by  keys  and, 
respectively,  clarinet  and  oboe  reeds. 

Of  percussion  instruments  only  the  timpani,  bass-drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  side-drum  can  claim  to  be  regular 
1  Kastner  and  von  Gontershausen. 
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orchestral  instruments.  All  these  remain  substantially  as  they 
were  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  for  unimportant  details 
in  construction  and  finish.  Several  mechanical  devices  for  tuning 
timpani  in  one  operation  have  been  offered  by  various  makers, 
some  of  them  dating  from  before  the  mid-century,  yet  the  old 
system  of  hand-screws  remains  in  general  use.  Six  to  eight,  or 
even  more,  screws  serve  to  time  the  three  sizes  of  timpani  which 
began  to  replace  the  original  pair  just  before  the  middle  of  the 

century.  ,  ,  ,, 

Any  attempt  to  supply  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  many  other 

percussion  instruments,  the  so-called  “  effects,”  which  have  been 
demanded  in  orchestral  scores  from  time  to  time  during  the 
nineteenth  century  would  be  futile  ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
various  types  of  bells,  the  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  celesta,  or  any 
other  instrument  not  already  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  except 
the  harp,  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  orchestral  composer  s 

regular  equipment. 

Originally  a  diatonic  instrument,  early  attempts  to  render  the 
harp  chromatic  bv  means  of  additional  strings,  or  by  mechanism 
worked  by  hand,  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  unsuccessful 
The  first  pedal-harp  is  generally  credited  to  a  Bavarian  named 
Hochbrucker,  whose  device  for  instantaneously  shortening  the 
C  D  F  G,  and  A  strings  to  the  extent  of  one  semitone  m  pitch, 
by  means  of  mechanism  controlled  by  five  pedals,  dates  from  as 
early  as  1720.  A  Frenchman  named  Cousineau  is  said  to  have 
further  improved  on  this. device  in  1782  with  a  double-action 
mechanism,  but  it  was  not  till  about  1810,  when  Sebastien  Erard 
of  Paris  and  London  (1752-1831)  produced  a  quite  satisfactory 
double-action  harp  with  an  enlarged  compass  of  six-and-a-ha 
octaves,  that  the  instrument  acquired  its  final  and  present 
mechanism1.  Handel  and  Gluck  had  both  written  specific  harp 
parts  which  must  be  counted  as  exceptional  for  their  time  but 
not  till  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  do  harp 
parts  begin  to  appear  fairly  frequently  in  operatic  scores,  and 
then  generally  in  works  written  for  the  Paris  stage. 

Cm",SoJhe  mSS*oS  somf  evidence  which  shows  that  Coustoeau 
had  forestalled  Erard  in  making  a  double-action  pedal  harp  tuned  in  C- 
as  early  as  1782. 
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SCHUBERT-WEBER-ROSSINI 

Not  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
constitution  of  the  wood-wind  group  of  the  orchestra  finally 
stabilized.  From  that  time  onwards  practically  all  scores 
designed  for  concert  use  embodied  parts  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  and  two  bassoons  ;  while  dramatic  scores  more 
frequently  included  a  piccolo  part,  and  rather  more  rarely,  parts 
for  cor  anglais,  bass-clarinet  or  double-bassoon,  in  addition  to  the 
above  four  pairs.  By  that  time  the  eighteenth  century  custom 
of  employing  more  than  one  oboe  or  bassoon  to  play  each  of  the 
parts  provided  had  given  way  to  the  present  arrangement  by 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  only  a  single  wood-wind 
instrument  is  used  to  play  each  written  part. 

The  brass  group  remained  for  some  time  longer  in  a  rather 
more  fluid  state.  From  two  to  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and 
three  trombones1  was  the  usual  selection  for  large  operatic  or 
choral  works,  but  for  symphony  and  concert-works  generally, 
trombone  parts  were  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  The 
above  specification  held  good  till  about  the  mid-century,  when 
trombones  began  to  be  more  freely  used  in  symphony,  and  soon 
after,  the  tuba  began  to  take  a  place  as  a  regular  member  of  the 
orchestral  family. 

The  string  orchestra  remained  as  it  had  been  ever  since  just 
before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Timpani  were  the 
only  regular  and  indispensable  percussion  instruments  used  in 
the  orchestra,  although  such  as  the  bass-drum,  cymbals,  side-drum 
and  triangle  were  very  occasionally  specified  in  concert-works, 
bu  t  frequently  figured  in  operatic  scores.  Harp  parts  were  likewise 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  scores  of  works  designed  for 
the  operatic  stage. 

The  more  lavish  demands  made  in  the  scores  of  such  as  Spontini 
Meyerbeer  and  Berlioz,  also  in  the  early  works  of  Wagner  fall 
withm  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  did  "not, 

trombonereDartand  COmPosers  sometimes  wrote  only  one 
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however,  radically  alter  or  permanently  enlarge  the  constitution 
of  the  standard  orchestral  combination. 

Balance  of  tone  in  the  orchestra  was  materially  affected  not 
only  by  a  loss  of  oboe  and  bassoon  tone,  but  also  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  players  allotted  to  each  string  part ;  this  gave 
to  the  string  orchestra  a  relatively  greater  tone-weight  than  it 
had  previously  enjoyed.  As  the  following  suggests,  some  of  the 
larger  and  more  famous  orchestras  of  the  time  were  provided 
with  numbers  of  string  players  which  do  not  materially  differ 
from  the  best  of  present-day  standards  (see  also  Appendix  A)  : 


18x5  Munich  (Spohr) 
1820-30  Berlin 
(Spontini) 

1828  Paris  (Habeneck) 
c.1848  Paris  Opera 


1st 

Vln. 

2nd 

Vln. 

Viola.  ’Cello. 

D- 

bass. 

Authority. 

12 

12 

8 

IO 

6 

Spohr. 

12 

12 

8 

9 

7 

Dorn. 

15 

16 

8 

12 

8 

Schiinemann. 

12 

11 

8 

10 

8 

Berlioz. 

The  permanently  engaged  orchestras  at  many  opera  houses 
in  Germany,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been  less  fortunate 
in  the  matter  of  personnel,  if  the  following  particulars,  given  by 
Gassner1  in  1844,  are  to  be  relied  on  : 


1st 

2nd 

D- 

Vln. 

Vln. 

Viola 

’Cello. 

bass. 

Dresden 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Cassel 

8 

8 

4 

5 

3 

Berlin 

8 

8 

6 

8-10 

4-5 

Vienna 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Darmstadt  .  . 

8 

8 

6 

4 

4 

This  would  be  the  type  of  orchestra  about  which  Wagner 
wrote  in  bis  essay  Uber  das  Dirigiren  (1869)  :  “  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  number  of  permanent  members  of  an  orchestra,  in  any 
German  town,  has  been  rectified  according  to  the  requirements 
of  modem  orchestration.”  If  Beethoven’s  letter2  to  the 
Archduke  Rudolf,  asking  for  not  less  than  four  first  and  four 
second  violins  for  a  performance  of  his  seventh  and  eighth 
symphonies,  is  any  guide,  concert  orchestras  in  and  about  Vienna 
were  even  less  well  provided  with  string  players  than  were  the 
more  important  German  opera  orchestras. 


1  F.  S.  Gassner,  “  Dirigent  und  Ripienist  ”  (Karlsruhe,  1844). 

2  Thayer,  “  Ludwig  van  Beethovens  Leben  ”,  Vol.  iii  (1879). 
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It  was  roughly  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  practice  of  conducting  orchestral  and  operatic 
performances  with  a  baton  superseded  the  old  style  of  join}- 
direction  by  means  of  a  “  conductor  ”  seated  at  the  piano  and  a 
violinist  leader  whose  duty  it  was  to  set  the  orchestra  going,  and 
to  guide  and  steady  it  when  a  change  of  tempo  occurred.  Pioneers 
amongst  the  baton-conductors  were  such  as  Reichardt,  Anselm 
Weber  and  Spontini  at  Berlin,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  at  Dresden, 
Spohr  at  Frankfurt,  and  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig.  The  story  of 
how  Spohr  introduced  baton-conducting  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  (London)  in  1820  is  well-known  and  hardly 
needs  repetition1.  Notwithstanding  some  opposition,  the  new 
style  of  conducting  spread  rapidly  all  over  musical  Europe,  and 
soon  brought  into  being  a  new  type  of  musician  who  was  not 
necessarily  either  a  composer  or  an  expert  executant,  namely, 
the  specialist-conductor.  The  attention  given  to  conducting  as 
an  art  in  musical  literature  dating  from  about  the  mid-century 
bears  witness  to  the  importance  with  which  this  branch  of  musical 
activity  was  regarded2,  and  points  to  an  increasingly  high  standard 
of  efficiency  in  the  rendering  of  orchestral  music,  which  was 
connascent  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  style  of  conducting. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

Important  amongst  the  concert-giving  institutions  founded 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  orchestral  music  were  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire 
(Paris,  1828),  under  Francois  Antoine  Habeneck  (1781-1849), 
the  violinist-conductor  who  introduced  Beethoven’s  symphonies 
to  the  Paris  public,  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  (London), 
founded  in  1813.  As  far  as  they  concern  the  orchestra,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Leipzig  ( Gewandhaus  Concerts  under  Mendelssohn), 
Milan,  Naples,  Vienna,  Brussels  and  London  represent  the  most 
important  centres  of  activity  during  the  same  period  ;  of  these, 
activity  in  France  and  England  centred  almost  entirely  in  their 
respective  capitals,  while  in  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria  it  was 
more  widely  diffused.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that 

1  Louis  Spohr,  “  Selbstbiographie,”  II,  p.  86  (i860).  English  trans. 
(London,  1878)  II,  p.  81. 

2  Gassner,  Dirigent  und  Ripienist  ”  (1844)  ;  Berlioz,  “  Instrumenta¬ 
tion  ”  (1848)  ;  Wagner  “  Uber  das  Dirigiren  ”  (1869)  ;  See  also,  Schiine- 
mann,  “  Geschichte  des  Dirigierens,”  Chap.  vi.  (Leipzig,  1913)  ;  Deldevey, 

L  art  du  chef  d  orchestre  ”  (1878).  Also  similar  modern  books  by 
Weingartner,  Lasser  and  Speyer. 
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symphony  and  concert-music  generally  was  more  particularly 
cultivated,  in  addition  to  opera,  in  Germany  and  around  Vienna, 
while  French  and  Italian  effort  was  more  or  less  confined  to 
opera. 

The  period  now  under  survey  is  also  notable  for  the  increased 
facilities  for  the  musical  education  of  composers  and  orchestral 
players  offered  by  the  establishment  of  several  important 
schools  of  music,  amongst  which  the  most  prominent  were  : 

Paris  (( Conservatoire ),  founded  1795,  reorganised  1800,  i8t2, 
1816. 

Milan  (Conservatorium),  founded  1808. 

Naples  ( Collegio ),  founded  1808. 

Prague  (Conservatorium) ,  founded  1811. 

Vienna  (Conservatorium) ,  founded  1821. 

London  (Royal  Academy  of  Music),  founded  1822. 

Brussels  (Conservatoire),  founded  1832. 

Leipzig  (Conservatorium) ,  founded  1843. 

The  printing  and  publishing  of  orchestral  scores  and  parts, 
centred  more  or  less  at  Leipzig  (Breitkopf  and  H  artel),  Mayence 
(Schott),  Bonn  (Simrock),  Vienna  (Artaria)  and  Paris,  began  to 
increase  with  the  greater  demand  and  a  better  organized 
international  trade,  providing  a  much  more  ready  means  of 
diffusing  orchestral  music  than  was  possible  under  the  old 
conditions  which  so  largely  depended  on  manuscript  copies. 

Another  feature  of  nineteenth  century  conditions  which  must 
be  counted  as  having  exerted  some  influence  on  the  spread  of 
knowledge  appertaining  to  the  subject  was  the  issue  of  text-books 
dealing  exclusively  with  instrumentation  and  the  technique  of 
orchestral  instruments.  The  works  of  Virdung,  Praetorius, 
Mattheson,  and  others,  may  be  reckoned  the  prototypes  of  modem 
text  books  on  instrumentation,  of  which  the  first  well-known 
example  is  the  famous  book  by  Berlioz  published  in  1848.  Similar 
works  which,  however,  preceded  Berlioz’s  successful  effort,  were 
by  Francoeur1,  Vandenbroeck  (1800),  Sundelin2,  Frohlich3, 
Catruso  (1832),  KastneU  and  Gassner5,  and,  like  most  modem 

1  Francoeur,  Diapason  giniral  de  tons  les  instruments  a  vent  ( 1 7 7  - )  • 

2  Sundelin,  Die  Instrumentirung  fttr  das  Orchester  (Berlin,  1828). 

3  Frohlich,  Systematischen  Unterricht  .  .  .  Orchesterinstru- 

mente  (Wurzburg,  1829). 

4  Kastner,  TraiU  gSniral  d’ instrumentation  (Paris,  1837). 

I  Gassner,  Partiturkenntniss  (Karlsruhe,  1838). 

}  Gassner,  TraiU  de  la  partition  (18 51). 
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treatises,  appear  to  have  been  devoted  more  to  the  compass  and 
technique  of  orchestral  instruments  than  to  true  orchestration, 
namely ,  the  art  of  combining,  balancing,  blending  and  distributing 
the  tone-colours  of  the  orchestra. 

With  instruments  such  as  were  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  under  conditions  such  as  have  just  been  outlined,  orchestra¬ 
tion  entered  on  another  phase  of  its  history  more  favourably 
conditioned  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  progress  from  early 
Beethoven  to  early  Wagner  covers  the  work  of  composers  whose 
names  still  figure  freely  in  the  orchestral  programmes  of  to-day, 
and  marks  a  period  of  expansion  quite  as  significant  as  the  period 
which  began  with  Wagner,  and  may,  or  may  not,  have  ended 
early  in  the  present  century. 

Some  sort  of  classification  of  composers  must  be  made  in  order 
to  follow  clearly  the  course  of  orchestration,  and  to  pass  in  review 
the  work  of  the  most  significant  orchestral  composers  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  most  feasible  scheme  appears 
to  be  a  rough  division  of  composers  into  two  groups,  namely, 
those  whose  work  falls  respectively  more  or  less  within  the  first 
and  the  second  quarters  of  the  century.  Subdivision  of  the  first 
of  these  two  groups  according  to  nationality  will  provide  a  list  of 
two  French  and  three  Italian-born  opera  composers,  all  of  whose 
work,  however,  centred  largely  in  Paris  : 

Mehul,  1763-1817  (Paris). 

Boieldieu,  1775-1834  (Paris). 

*  *  * 

Cherubini,  1760-1842  (Paris). 

Spontini,  1774-1851  (Paris  and  Berlin). 

Rossini,  1792-1868  (Italy  and  Paris). 

while  Germany  and  Austria  claim  two  outstanding  composers 
of  symphony,  and  one  of  opera  : 

Beethoven,  1770-1827  (Vienna). 

Schubert,  1797-1828  (Vienna). 

*  *  * 

Weber,  1786-1826  (Dresden,  Berlin). 

The  entire  output  of  none  of  these  composers  can  be  rigidly 
confined  to  the  twenty-five  years,  1800  to  1825  ;  the  two  earliest, 
Cherubini  and  Mehul,  were  already  matured  composers  when 
the  youngest,  Rossini1,  was  still  a  boy  j  but  in  spite  of  such 

1  Rossini’s  operatic  work  practically  ended  in  1829. 
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differences  in  their  birth-years,  and  in  the  span  of  their  lives, 
much  of  their  work  was  contemporary,  and  the  grouping  serves 
well  enough  for  purposes  of  classification. 

As  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  continued 
to  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  orchestration  of  works 
designed  for  the  concert-room,  and  those  designed  for  the  theatre 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
orchestration  of  a  Rossini  opera  and  that  of  a  Schubert  symphony, 
for  example,  seem  poles  asunder  ;  yet  the  work  of  these  two 
composers  was  strictly  contemporary,  and  in  their  use  of  orchestral 
raw  material  their  scores  have  much  more  in  common  than  might 
appear  from  casual  observation.  Again,  the  musical  matter  and 
equipment  of  some  of  the  above  composers  differs  greatly  ;  there 
is  a  yawning  gap  between  the  matter  and  musicianship  of  a 
Beethoven  and  that  of  a  Boieldieu,  yet  the  radius  of  their  orchestral 
horizon  was  not  really  widely  divergent. 

Before  treating  of  their  individual  styles,  idiosyncracies,  and 
contributions  to  the  growth  of  orchestration,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  summarise  the  gains  which  accrued  to  the  art  of  writing 
for  the  orchestra  from  the  work  of  these  seven  composers,  and  of 
their  lesser-known  contemporaries,  during  the  period  which 
extends  from  a  few  years  before,  to  a  few  years  after,  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  last  of  what  may 
be  called  threadbare  or  skeleton  orchestration.  Even  the 
poorest  orchestrator  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  provided 
sufficient  harmonic  body  in  the  “  inside  ”  of  his  musical  structure 
to  ensure  sonority  and  solidity  of  effect .  The  habitual  duplication 
or  doubling  of  parts,  which  left  its  traces  in  the  scores  of  Italian 
opera  composers  until  even  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
practically  disappeared  during  the  maturity  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  Such  doubling  of  parts  as  appears  in  nineteenth  century 
scores  is  provided  more  in  order  to  adjust  the  balance  of  tone,  and 
to  secure  the  adequate  prominence  of  certain  parts,  than  as  the 
result  of  habit  or  indifference,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  very  important  feature  in  the  growth  of  orchestration  at 
this  period  was  due  to  the  increased  use  of  the  violoncello  as  an 
independent  voice.  From  being  at  first  only  a  bass  instrument, 
the  violoncello  had  become  an  occasional  tenor  instrument 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  now  early  in  the 

15 
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nineteenth  century  it  took  a  new  place  in  the  orchestra  as  a 
full-blown  melodist  which,  in  addition  to  its  former  functions, 
was  ready  and  able  to  take  over  the  responsibility  of  presenting 
entirely  melodic  matter,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  other 
instruments.  Such  as  the  second  subject  for  violoncellos  in 
Schubert’s  unfinished  symphony,  or  the  melody  for  violas  and 
violoncellos  in  unison  which  begins  the  slow  movement  of 
Beethoven’s  C  minor  symphony,  are  only  very  well-known 
instances  of  what  became  a  familiar  way  of  using  violoncellos 
during  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  was  a  feature  of  orchestration  unknown  to  eighteenth  century 
composers. 

The  upward  compass  of  violin  parts  began  to  reach  high 
enough  to  require  the  seventh  or  eighth  positions  for  first  violins, 
and  the  fifth  position  for  second  violins.  Viola  parts  were  usually 
kept  within  the  limits  of  the  first  position,  and  only  occasionally 
strayed  beyond  the  upper  E  which  lies  within  reach  of  the  fourth 
finger  on  the  A  string,  while  the  melodic  use  of  violoncellos,  and 
a  tendency  to  let  them  sometimes  join  in  the  passage-work  of  the 
upper  strings,  freely  took  the  parts  for  these  instruments  up  to  as 
high  as  an  octave  above  the  sound  of  their  highest  string.  The 
brilliancy  of  higher  pitch  on  violins,  and  the  richness  of  violoncello 
tone  on  the  A  string,  must  be  reckoned  gains  in  the  treatment  of 
the  instruments  of  the  string  orchestra  which  accrued  during  the 
period  of  Beethoven  and  his  contemporaries.  The  above 
observations  regarding  the  upward  range  of  the  string  parts,  of 
course,  takes  no  account  of  special  solo  parts,  which  were  always 
more  of  the  virtuoso  type,  and  in  consequence  frequently  exceeded 
the  usual  range  of  ripieno  orchestral  parts. 

Although  the  richer  and  more  penetrating  quality  of 
violoncello-tone  on  the  A  string  was  used  to  give  special  prominence 
to  melodic  tenor  parts,  the  viola  continued  to  fulfil  its  function 
as  the  normal  tenor  instrument  when  the  music  was  merely 
harmonic  or  polyphonic  in  design.  Apart  from  the  imitative 
phrases  which  occur  in  the  course  of  ordinary  four-part  polyphony 
for  string  instruments,  the  violas  as  a  group,  and  without  reinforce¬ 
ment,  were  as  yet  hardly  recognised  as  melodists,  nor  is  there 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  peculiarly  attractive  and  individual 
timbre  of  viola-tone  was  really  appreciated  at  this  period,  in  spite 
of  Gluck’s  suggestive  lead,  and  of  Weber’s  readiness  to  exploit 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  this  neglected  instrument.  Both 
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Berlioz1  and  Wagner2  have  testified  to  the  inferior  skill  and  status 
of  orchestral  viola  players  even  at  a  later  date,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  the  prevailing  conditions  are  reflected  in  the 
viola  parts  written  earlier  in  the  century.  Viola  parts,  however, 
tended  to  lean  more  and  more  towards  the  active  and  florid 
nature  of  violin  parts,  and  to  take  their  patterns  from  the 
figures  and  passages  of  the  upper  string  voices  rather  than 
from  the  bass  parts  on  which  their  matter  was  formerly  so 
largely  modelled. 

A  feature  of  orchestration  which  became  common  in  the 
operatic  scores  of  the  period  is  the  occurrence  of  genuine  bow- 
tremolo,  the  repetition  of  notes  at  such  great  and  irregular 
speed  that  the  effect  is  that  of  a  continuous  buzz,  without  any 
suggestion  of  rhythmical  reiteration.  It  is  by  no  means  always 
quite  clear  whether  a  measured  or  an  unmeasured  tremolo  is 
required  in  eighteenth  century  scores.  The  use  of  semiquavers 
or  demisemiquavers,  even  though  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
tempo  of  the  music,  is  very  often  inclined  to  be  ambiguous,  and 
shows  no  clear  distinction  between  these  two  entirely  different 
effects.  An  early  instance  of  undoubted  tremolo  from  Piccini’s 
Iphigenie  has  already  been  quoted,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
seems  that  eighteenth  century  composers  required  exactly  four 
semiquavers  to  the  crochet  when  the  usual  abbreviated  notation 

was  employed.  Operatic  composers  of  the  early 


nineteenth  century  often  made  it  quite  clear  when  they  wanted 
an  unmeasured  tremolo,  either  putting  the  matter  beyond  doubt 
by  a  more  careful  choice  of  note-value,  or  by  the  use  of  such  terms 
as  tremolo,  tremando,  or  tremolando.  It  is  open  to  question  whether 
the  real  finger-tremolo  was  used  at  that  time.  The  score  of 
Spontini’s  Olimpie  (1819)  contains  some  demisemiquavers 


written  thus  : 


,  but  here,  again,  the  question  of  measured 


or  unmeasured  alternation,  each  producing  such  a  very  different 


1  “Viola  players  were  always  taken  from  among  the  refuse  of  violinists.’’ 
Berlioz,  Instrumentation,  p.  25. 

2  “  The  viola  is  commonly  played  by  infirm  violinists,”  etc.  Wagner, 
Uber  das  Dirigiren,  English  translation,  p.  4  (Reeves,  London), 
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effect,  cannot  be  definitely  answered.  Some  instances  of  a 
legato  interchange  of  notes,  thus  : 


occur  in  a  few  scores,  and  may  be  counted  as  a  novelty,  but  were 
certainly  no  finger-tremolo  effect. 

String  parts  were  freely  sub-divided  into  two  parts  ( divisi ), 
generally  simply  in  order  to  provide  that  more  notes  should  be 
sounded  simultaneously,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  securing 
varied  or  particular  shades  of  tone-colour.  Occasional  instances 
of  divided  string  parts  so  grouped  as  to  produce  colour  effects,  for 
example,  harmony  on  violins  alone,  or  only  on  the  lower  string 
voices,  are  rather  more  exceptional  than  common,  and  occur 
particularly  in  Weber’s  dramatic  scores.  A  few  instances  of 
divided  violoncellos  predated  Rossini’s  well-known  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  overture  to  Guillaume  Tell. 

Harmony  notes  in  detached  or  repeated  chords  multiplied  over 
and  over  again  by  means  of  double-stopping1,  the  further 
exploitation  of  pizzicato  effects,  and  the  muting  of  the  string  instru¬ 
ments,  are  features  which  occur  constantly  in  early  nineteenth 
century  orchestration,  but  were  in  neither  case  innovations.  A 
general  advance  in  the  standard  of  technique  demanded  of  string 
players,  however,  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  elements  which 
must  certainly  be  counted  as  progressive  in  the  string  work  of  the 
period. 

The  recent  acquisition  of  clarinets  was  responsible  for  some  of 
the  most  significant  developments  in  the  handling  of  the  wood¬ 
wind  section  of  the  orchestra  during  the  first  two  or  three  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  a  solo  instrument  the  clarinet 
began  to  assert  itself  only  very  gradually  in  spite  of  Mozart’s 
example,  and  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  did  it  stand  on  an  equality  with  the  other  wood-wind 
instruments  in  this  particular  capacity.  The  readiness  with  which 

1  The  term  "  double-stopping”  is  generally  understood  to  embrace 
either  two,  three  or  four-note  chords  on  string  instruments. 
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clarinet-tone  blends  with  the  tone  of  bassoons,  horns,  and  with 
string-tone,  had  an  even  more  far-reaching  influence  on 
orchestration  as  a  whole  than  the  gain  of  a  new  solo  voice.  The 
smooth-toned  combinations  of  clarinets  and  bassoons,  or  clarinets, 
bassoons  and  horns,  began  to  replace  the  wood-wind  combinations 
in  which  the  more  incisive-toned  oboe  had  previously  always  had 
a  place  when,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  new-comers 
had  at  last  secured  an  assured  place  in  all  orchestras.  A  distinct 
preference  for  the  warmer  and  round-toned  blends,  in  which 
clarinet-tone  largely  replaced  the  hitherto  predominant  oboe-tone, 
is  a  feature  of  orchestration  which  became  very  marked  during 
the  maturity  of  Beethoven,  Weber  and  Schubert,  and  marks  the 
end  of  the  long  reign  of  the  oboe  as  chief  and  leader  of  the 
wood-wind  group.  Other  blends  which  excluded  oboes,  and 
became  more  common  during  the  same  period,  were  horns  and 
bassoons,  and  flutes  and  clarinets.  The  natural  capacity  of  the 
clarinet  for  playing  arpeggio  passages,  and  appreciation  of  the 
peculiar  tone-colour  of  clarinets  and  of  flutes  in  their  lowest 
registers,  the  latter  apparently  both  due  to  Weber,  must  be 
reckoned  gains  or  rediscoveries  which  considerably  enlarged  the 
palette  of  the  orchestral  tone-painter  of  the  generation  which 
followed  immediately  after  Beethoven  and  his  contemporaries. 

The  occasional  use  of  stopped  notes  gave  early  nineteenth 
century  horn  parts  some  more  melodic  and  harmonic  flexibility 
than  was  possible  when  only  open  notes  were  used.  Though 
retaining  the  same  general  style  as  the  Mozartian  horn  parts, 
there  are  more  frequent  attempts  to  give  the  instrument  such 
thematic  matter  as  could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  open  and  a  few 
stopped  notes.  The  latter  also  began  to  be  used  to  supply  the 
minor  third  of  the  key  in  which  the  horn  was  crooked,  and  with 
the  half-stopped  leading-note,  helped  to  give  a  little  more  fullness 
to  the  brass  harmony,  especially  when  no  trombones  were  employed. 
The  same  object  was  achieved  to  a  rather  more  limited  extent 
by  making  use  of  four  horns  crooked  in  two  or  more  different 
keys. 

Trumpet  parts  remained  much  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  began  to  be  used,  as  far  as  the  very 
limited  selection  of  open  notes  would  allow,  for  the  upper  parts 
in  association  with  the  trombone  trio.  The  latter  were  treated 
almost  entirely  as  harmonists,  except  occasionally  when  suitable 
matter  in  the  bass  part  offered  opportunity  for  some  thematic 
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interest.  More  novel  was  the  use  of  trombones  for  very  soft 
harmony,  such  as  occurs  in  some  of  Schubert’s  later  symphonies, 
and  in  Weber  s  operas.  The  use  of  trombones  at  selected  moments 
simply  in  order  to  give  more  volume  to  particular  chords,  or  to 
build  up  and  emphasize  a  climax,  shows  some  advance  on  the 
older  style  which  kept  these  instruments  playing  more  continuously 
in  the  movements  in  which  they  took  part.  As  a  body  the  brass 
group  still  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  more  flexible  upper 
voices  than  could  be  supplied  by  either  natural  horns  or  trumpets  ; 
thus,  the  effect  of  unmixed  brass-tone  was  one  which  was  largely 
denied  to  early  nineteenth  century  composers. 

Timpani  parts  gained  in  interest  and  importance  by  being 
more  freely  used  for  solo  passages  in  soft  rhythmical  patterns,  by 
the  increasing  use  of  soft  and  crescendo  rolls,  and  enjoyed  some 
further  expansion  of  their  usefulness  by  being  occasionally  tuned 
at  intervals  other  than  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  key,  also 
by  the  use  of  two  drum  notes  played  simultaneously.  The  early 
nineteenth  century  composers  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  using 
the  remaining  percussion  instruments  except  to  let  them  hammer 
away  consistently  on  the  accented  beats  of  the  bar  in  loud,  and 
more  rarely,  in  soft  tutti.  The  harp  parts  of  the  period  present 
no  features  of  particular  interest ;  Boieldieu  may  possibly  register 
a  claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  use  of  harmonics  on  the 
harp  as  early  as  1825  in  his  opera  La  Dame  Blanche. 

Orchestration  by  early  nineteenth  century  composers  shows 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  value  of  clearness  in  dealing  with 
the  colours  of  the  orchestra.  The  tone  of  each  instrument  is 
allowed  to  be  heard  in  its  native  state  as  well  as  with  the 
admixture  of  alien  tone-colour ;  solo  parts  are  judiciously 
accompanied  by  others  whose  tone-colour  does  not  detract  from 
or  smother  the  individuality  of  the  solo  instrument,  and  the 
various  groups  consisting  of  instruments  of  related  two-colour 
are  freely  contrasted,  as  well  as  combined,  one  with  the  other. 
Monochromatic  or  neutral-tinted  orchestration,  the  result  of  too 
constantly  combining  strings,  wood-wind  and  horns,  was  a  later 
growth  for  which  certain  German  composers  were  largely 
responsible.  The  blank  staves  in  the  scores  of  the  earlier 
composers  are  more  significant  than  the  well-filled  staves  of 
Schumann  and  Brahms,  the  silence  of  their  parts  as  telling  as  the 
sounds.  Over-wrought  textures,  over-weighted  accompaniments, 
and  the  use  of  prolonged  composite  blends  of  uniform  density. 
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were  the  products  of  a  later  generation,  an  over-sophistication 
in  the  art  of  blending  orchestral  tone-colours  which  cannot  be 
charged  against  either  the  Italian,  French  or  German  composers 
who  followed  Haydn  and  Mozart  not  only  chronologically,  but  also 
in  their  conception  of  the  use  of  an  orchestral  body  which  was  to 
them  essentially  a  three-part  organization  in  groups  of  tone- 
colour  which  should  be  heard  separately  as  well  as  in 
combination. 

It  was  the  early  nineteenth  century  composers  who  first  began 
to  understand  how  to  build  up  an  extended  crescendo  by  adding 
part  after  part  till  all  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  were 
engaged.  The  sense  of  growing  power  in  these  cumulative 
crescendi  was  a  sensation  in  orchestration  hardly  understood  by 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  or  even  by  the  Mannheimers  whose  crescendo 
was  the  admiration  of  eighteenth  century  critics.  The  more 
careful  gradation  of  tone  between  ppp  and  fff  is  a  noticeable 
feature  in  the  scores  of  the  period,  also  more  exact  indications  of 
phrasing  and  directions  concerning  tempo,  rendering,  and  effect. 
More  or  less  novel  features  were  the  frequent  occurrence  of  soft 
tutti,  and  a  greater  sensitiveness  for  balance  of  tone  shown  by  the 
varying  marks  of  expression  and  dynamics  supplied  in  the  parts. 
The  management  of  loud  tutti  varied  very  much  according  to  the 
texture  and  content  of  each  individual  composer’s  musical  matter. 
Balance  of  tone  in  the  loud  tutti  is  often  defective  when  measured 
by  present-day  performing  standards,  and  can  only  partially 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  rather  smaller  string  orchestras 
were  general  at  the  time,  and  possibly  by  the  prevalence  of  a  less 
strident  manner  of  tone-production  on  brass  instruments. 

The  above  generalisations,  covering  the  entire  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  must  be  modified  to  some  extent  when 
turning  to  review  the  work  of  individual  composers. 

Etienne  Nicolas  Mehul  (1763-1817)  and  Maria  Luigi  Cherubim 
(1760-1842),  both  on  the  scene  rather  earlier  than  Beethoven, 
may  be  considered  connecting  links  between  Gluck-Piccini-Sahen 
and  Boieldieu-Spontini-Meyerbeer,  in  that  their  lives  and  work 
were  largely  associated  with  the  French  capital. 

Mehul’s  orchestration  is  full-bodied  and  sound,  but  a  little 
colourless  when  compared  to  the  work  of  Mozart  on  the  one 
hand  and  Spontini  on  the  other.  Le  Tresor  Suppose  (1802) 
ZJlthal  (1806)  and  his  best  work  Joseph  (1807),  show  much 
that  is  sufficiently  solid  and  rich  in  tone,  yet  is  lacking  m 
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brilliancy,  bright  colouring,  and  neatness  of  finish.  His  idea  of 
scoring  Ulthal  for  a  string  orchestra  without  violins,  namely, 
for  first  violas,  second  violas,  violoncellos  and  basses,  may  have 
been  novel,  but  only  succeeded  in  emphasizing  the  tendency  to 
dullness  of  colouring  which  pervades  his  orchestration  generally. 

Not  only  a  better  orchestrator,  but  a  finer  musician,  was 
Cherubini,  the  composer  of  operas,  masses,  etc.,  who  won  the 
respect  of  all  musicians  during  the  long  period  of  his  musical 
activity  in  Paris.  Cherubini’s  best  operatic  works  fall  between  the 
years  1791  and  1813,  after  which  time  his  output  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Medee  (179 7)  and  Les  deux  Journees  (1800)  are  richly, 
if  a  little  heavily  scored,  and  are  fairly  well  abreast  of  the  times 
with  regard  to  orchestral  effect,  throughout  musicianly  in 
conception,  carefully  and  well  finished.  Anacreon  (1803), 
Faniska  (1806)  and  Les  Abencerrages  (1813)  show  rather 
brighter  colour-contrasts,  more  variety  and  resource  in  a  full  and 
grand  manner,  without  revealing  any  great  invention  or  daring 
in  devising  purely  orchestral  effects. 

The  career  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827)  as  an 
orchestral  composer  began  with  the  first  two  piano  concertos,  the 
Prometheus  ballet-music,  and  the  first  Symphony  in  C  (1800) 
and  is  adequately  represented  by  the  chain  of  symphonies  which 
culminated  in  the  Choral  Symphony  (No.  9)  of  1823. 

Beethoven’s  first  symphony  shows  him  handling  the  orchestra 
with  complete  confidence,  and  alive  to  the  resources  of  orchestra¬ 
tion  as  far  as  they  were  developed  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  handling  of  the  wood-wind  shows  clearly  that 
the  clarinet  was  hardly  yet  reckoned  the  equal  of  either  the  flute 
oboe,  or  the  bassoon.  Beethoven’s  clarinets  at  that  time  were 
harmony  or  tutti  instruments  only  ;  all  the  solo  work  goes  to  one 
or  other  of  the  remaining  wood-wind.  Only  the  clarinet  is 
excluded  from  taking  a  share  in  the  little  answering  melodic 
phrases  of  the  second  and  subsidiary  subjects,  and  oboes  take 
much  of  the  harmonic  work  which  in  his  later  orchestration  falls 
to  clarinets.  Already  in  the  second  symphony  (1802)  the 
clarinets  are  united  with  bassoons  in  stating  important  and 
essential  matter,  and  in  the  Eroica  (No.  3,  1804),  a  solo 
clarinet  is  allowed  to  take  a  share  in  the  melodic  phrases  and 
essential  harmonies  of  some  of  the  principal  themes.  After  that 
time  clarinets  get  more  extended  solo  parts,  and  in  smoother-toned 
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blends  with  bassoons  and  horns  to  some  extent  exclude  the 
hitherto  ubiquitous  oboe. 

Beethoven’s  earliest  horn  parts  are  practically  Mozartian  in 
style  and  scope.  The  first  symphony  contains  no  stopped  notes, 
No.  2  has  a  solitary  B-natural,  but  several  more  occur  in  the 
Eroica  and  succeeding  symphonies,  most  of  them  being  the 
half-stopped  E-flat  and  F-sharp.  The  melodic  development  of 
his  horn  parts  is  well  illustrated  by  the  progress  from  the  style  of 
the  earliest  symphonies  to  that  of  the  elaborate  parts  for  three 
horns  in  Fidelio1  (1806,  re-written  1814)  and  the  solo  part  for 
fourth  horn  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  choral  symphony. 
The  horn  parts  in  the  latter  work  involve  a  free  use  of  the 
half-stopped  minor  third  of  the  key  for  harmonic  purposes  in 
the  tutti. 

Beethoven’s  trumpet  parts  show  no  very  marked  or  progressive 
characteristics,  nor  did  he  advance  much  on  the  path  of  progress 
in  handling  trombones.  A  few  dramatic  touches  in  Fidelio 
show  more  enlightenment  in  using  these  instruments  than  the 
parts  in  the  Pastoral,  C  Minor,  and  Choral  Symphonies.  The 
possibilities  of  the  brass  group  as  a  body  are  very  little  exploited 
in  Beethoven’s  orchestration,  but  to  the  timpani  he  gave  a 
prominence  and  a  thematic  importance  which  they  had  never 
previously  enjoyed. 

The  earliest  symphonies  contain  much  of  the  three-part  writing 
for  the  string  orchestra  which,  as  in  Haydn’s  work,  gave  the  viola 
part  a  constant  tendency  to  run  in  octaves  with  the  bass  part. 
Before  long,  however,  the  viola  seems  to  transfer  its  allegiance,  and 
becomes,  so  to  speak,  a  large  violin  rather  than  a  small 
violoncello.  The  emancipation  of  the  violoncello  begins  in  earnest 
with  the  Eroica  symphony.  For  that  work  the  part  soars 
far  bevond  the  confines  of  the  bass  part,  and  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  later  symphonies,  joins  now  the  first  violins,  now  the  violas, 
in  octaves  or  in  unison,  in  enriching  what  the  uninitiated  would 
call  the  “  tune  ”  of  the  music. 

When  for  wind  instruments  alone,  Beethoven’s  orchestration 
is  mostly  for  wood-wind  and  horns  in  combination,  or  for  any  of 
the  wood-wind  pairs  combined  with  one  another,  or  with  the 
horns.  To  the  second  bassoon  alone  usually  falls  the  duty  of 
sustaining  the  sole  bass  part  in  such  combinations,  a  function 
which  it  is  often  hardly  strong  enough  to  undertake  quite 
1  Leonore’s  Aria,  No.  9,  Act.  I. 
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satisfactorily  when  horns  and  all  the  remaining  wood-wind  are 
placed  above  it. 

The  accompanying  of  solo  wind  parts  is  generally  carried  out 
by  strings,  without  the  interference  of  other  wind  parts  which 
would  clog  the  clear  utterance  or  distinct  colouring  of  the  solo 
part.  Wood-wind,  horns  and  strings  are  not  only  often  combined, 
but  are  also  contrasted  and  opposed  to  one  another  in  groups 
antiphonally,  answering,  echoing,  and  taking  over  melodic  and 
harmonic  matter,  one  from  the  other,  sometimes  at  regular 
intervals,  but  at  other  times  quite  unexpectedly. 

Beethoven’s  orchestral  tutti  grew  from  those  of  the  simple 
Mozartian  construction  in  the  early  symphonies,  to  the  complex 
texture  of  the  mighty  tutti  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Choral 
Symphony.  It  is  in  the  soft  tutti  of  that  wonderful  movement 
that  Beethoven  touched  a  type  of  orchestration  well  ahead  of 
his  time,  and  achieved  effects  more  impressive  than  any  which  are 
brought  about  by  mere  noisy  brilliance. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  fortes  and  pianos  are  characteristic 
of  Beethoven’s  scores,  also  the  sudden  silences,  the  humorous 
touches  and  freakish  turns  given  to  the  music  and  orchestration 
by  the  master  when  in  his  “  unbuttoned  ”  mood.  Some  cases  of 
bad  balance  occur  in  several  of  his  symphonies,  and  are  all  the 
result  of  strings,  or  strings  and  brass,  overpowering  essential  matter 
played  by  the  wood-wind  in  loud  passages.  These  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  number  of  string  players  which 
were  undoubtedly  provided  in  the  Vienna  orchestras  of  his  time, 
or  there  may  be  something  in  the  suggestion  that  the  great 
composer’s  deafness  was  responsible  for  these  lapses.  Neither 
explanation  is  wholly  satisfactory,  nor  is  it  worth  while  probing 
deeper  into  the  matter ;  the  fact  remains  that  the  balance  is 
unsatisfactory.  Modem  conductors  usually  take  upon  themselves 
to  “  touch  up  ”  the  orchestration  in  these  places,  and  by  a  little 
readjustment  of  the  parts  and  the  dynamic  marks,  succeed  in 
letting  the  hearers  hear  what  the  composer  undoubtedly  meant 
them  to  hear. 

The  above  are  the  hard  facts,  the  tangible  features  of 
Beethoven’s  orchestration  which  lend  themselves  to  verbal 
analysis.  Others  there  are,  in  which  orchestration  can  hardly 
be  separated  from  musical  matter,  where  nothing  ostensibly  novel 
appears  on  the  printed  page,  yet  where  the  ear  finds  a  something 
that  leaves  its  trace  on  the  memory,  an  imprint  of  instrumental 
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colour,  simple  enough  yet  indelible,  something  which  is  of 
Beethoven  and  of  no  other  composer.  The  thirty  or  so  bars 
immediately  preceding  the  recapitulation  of  the  first  subject 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  alternating  wind  and 
string  chords  just  before  the  recapitulation  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  fifth  symphony,  the  long  passage  leading  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  finale,  and  the  approach  to  the  final  presto  in  the  same  ever¬ 
green  work ;  passages  such  as  these,  and  others  there  are  sprinkled 
about  the  scores  of  Beethoven  which  linger  in  the  memory  of  every 
concert-goer  ;  passages  which  cannot  be  considered  to  be  the 
result  of  calculation  or  of  skill  in  the  management  of  orchestral 
effect,  yet  which  make  the  orchestra  speak  in  terms  quite  unknown 
to  the  predecessors  or  even  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  great 
master.  To  some  modem  ears  the  scream  of  undesirably 
prominent  trumpet  notes,  or  the  wobble  of  a  hom  over  an 
awkward  passage  in  his  orchestration,  may  be  distressing.  They 
are  but  the  marks  of  the  time  in  which  Beethoven  lived,  and  have 
survived  with  his  works  the  passage  of  about  an  hundred  years. 
So  let  them  remain  for  another  hundred  l1 

It  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  same  hand  in  the  orchestration 
of  the  early,  and  of  the  later  symphonies  of  Franz  Peter  Schubert 
(1797-1828).  His  first  symphony  dates  from  1813,  by  which  year 
Beethoven  had  completed  all  but  his  Choral  Symphony,  and  shows 
tedious  string  parts  made  up  of  little  else  than  crochets  and 
repeated  quavers,  wood-wind  parts  indifferently  blended  and 
distributed,  with  stiff  conventional  hom  and  trumpet  parts.  By 
1822,  the  year  of  the  now  well-known  Unfinished  Symphony 
(No.  8),  this  boyish  orchestration  had  grown  into  the  rich  coloura¬ 
tion,  the  warm  blends  and  clear  contrasts  of  the  familiar  work  by 
which  Schubert  is  best  known  to  concert-goers  of  the  present 
day. 

Always  an  indifferent  contrapuntist,  Schubert’s  musical 
matter  is  made  up  of  little  else  but  melody  and  accompaniment. 
Thus  it  is  that  much  of  his  string  work  takes  the  form  of 
accompanying  block-harmony,  and  is  weak  in  figuration,  passage- 
work,  and  polyphony.  What  his  music  lacked  in  quality  of 
texture,  however,  is  amply  supplied  with  a  warmth  of  melody 
and  harmony  which  lent  itself  particularly  well  to  orchestration 
in  which  colour  and  blend  play  the  most  important  parts.  The 

1  Suggestions  are  periodically  put  forward  that  Beethoven  s  orchestra¬ 
tion  should  be  brought  thoroughly  “  up-to-date.” 
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distinction  between  a  melodic  and  an  harmonic  function  is  always 
a  well-understood  feature  in  Schubert’s  mature  orchestration. 
His  appealing  string  melodies  are  accompanied  by  full-bodied 
blends  of  wind-tone,  his  wind  melodies  by  quiet  unobtrusive 
string  tone.  Melodic  violin  parts  are  doubled  in  octaves  or  in 
unison  in  order  to  secure  intensity  of  tone  and  due  prominence  ; 
violoncellos  are  led  upwards  into  the  tenor  register,  or  take  entire 
charge  of  melodic  matter,  or  conversely,  the  string  orchestra  is 
made  to  supply  accompanying  matter  for  clear-cut  melodies  on 
single  or  doubled  wood-wind  instruments.  Homs  are  used  to 
give  richness  and  body  to  the  wind  harmonies,  or  to  blend  in 
smooth-toned  co-operation  with  the  bassoons.  Clarinets  and 
bassoons,  or  flutes  and  clarinets,  are  united  to  form  homogeneous 
accompanying  harmony  where  the  razor-edged  tone  of  oboes  would 
prove  too  assertive.  In  his  use  of  the  heavier  brass  voices 
Schubert  was  in  advance  of  Beethoven.  He  used  trumpets  and 
trombones  to  give  wealth  of  tone  at  any  moment,  rather  than  in  the 
older  conventional  manner  which  made  a  more  formal  distinction 
between  what  was  and  what  was  not  a  tutti.  In  Schubert’s  works 
we  find  the  trumpet  allying  itself  more  thoroughly  with  the 
trombones  than  with  its  older  associates,  the  horns. 

Alas  that  Schubert’s  mature  orchestration  could  exert  little 
or  no  influence  on  contemporary  work  till  it  was  almost  too  late 
to  be  of  material  service,  for  it  was  not  till  about  the  mid-century 
that  his  orchestral  music  began  to  be  known  and  played. 

Much  more  immediate  and  powerful  was  the  stimulus  given  to 
orchestration  by  the  work  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  (1786-1826). 
Der  Freischutz  (1821),  Euryanthe  (1823)  and  Oberon  (1826) 
alone  contain  more  novel  colour-effects,  effects  which  had 
their  being  in  the  particular  texture  of  musical  matter  allied  to 
particular  instrumental  tone-colours,  than  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  more  soberly  scored  works  of  Mehul  and  Cherubini.  Weber’s 
orchestration  for  strings  is  more  brilliant  in  passage-work  and 
more  varied  in  texture  and  colour  than  that  of  Beethoven.  The 
irresistible  rush  of  his  violin  parts  in  the  loud  tutti,  the  pointed 
rhythmical  accompanying  figures,  the  clear  appreciation  of  the 
individual  tone-colours  of  the  higher  and  of  the  lower  string  voices, 
are  features  of  Weber’s  work  which,  allied  to  a  less  complex 
musical  matter,  produce  a  type  of  orchestration  more  highly 
coloured,  more  showy,  and  generally  more  transparently  effective 
than  that  of  the  greater  master  of  symphonic  development.  The 
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divided  and  muted  violins  ( Euryanthe ),  divided  violins  and 
violas  ( Freischiitz ),  divided  violas  and  violoncellos  ( Oberon ), 
each  used  as  a  separate  colour-combination,  each  distinctive  in 
effect  and  character,  served  to  point  out  the  way  which  led  to  the 
infinite  variety  of  string-colouration  found  in  the  orchestration 
of  Wagner.  Weber’s  use  of  the  dramatic  characteristics  of 
viola-tone,  his  melodic  violoncello  parts,  and  grouping  of  the 
instruments,  show  progress  far  beyond  the  eighteenth  century 
conception  which  regarded  the  string  orchestra  as  a  body  capable 
of  producing  only  one  uniform  tone-colour. 

Weber’s  treatment  of  the  wood-wind  instruments  shows  the 
clarinet  more  thoroughly  appreciated  and  better  understood, 
both  in  the  capacity  of  melodist,  harmonist,  and  colourist,  than 
it  is  in  the  work  of  any  earlier  or  contemporary  composer.  His 
clarinet  solos,  ranging  over  the  entire  cojnpass  of.  the  instrument, 
exploit  the  individuality,  the  technical"  features,  and  the  tone- 
colour  of  each  different  register  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
dramatic  effect  of  the  low  sustained  notes  in  Der  Freischiitz 
is  very  familiar,  and  was  probably  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in 
that  favourite  opera,  while  the  readiness  with  which  clarinet-tone 
blends  unobtrusively  with  other  wind,  or  with  string-tone,  made  it, 
in  Weber’s  hands,  a  much  more  useful  and  accommodating 
instrument  for  use  in  quiet  harmonic  backgrounds  than  the 
assertive  oboe  ever  was  or  ever  could  be.  The  low  flute  notes 
heard  in  Der  Freischiitz,  the  two  piccolo  parts  in  Caspar  s 
song  from  the  same  opera,  and  the  fluttering  passages  for  flutes 
and  clarinets  in  Oberon,  are  samples  of  effective  writing  for 
wood-wind  instruments  which  bore  fruit  very  soon  after  they  were 
first  heard.  The  same  two  operas  abound  in  happily  conceived 
melodic  phrases  for  the  open  notes  of  natural  horns,  eked  out  by 
a  few  stopped  notes,  also  several  skilfully  managed  hunting  tunes 

for  horns  alone.  . 

The  overtures  to  Riibezahl 1  (1804),  Preciosa  (1822), 
Euryanthe,  and  the  Jubel-overture  (1818),  show  valiant 
attempts  to  make  use  of  either  the  entire  wind  group  or  the  brass 
group  alone,  and  also  illustrate  how  the  tendency  to  regard 
trumpets  as  the  proper  treble  voices  to  the  trombones,  was  steadily 
growing,  but  was  still  severely  handicapped  by  the  limitations 
of  the  natural  instrument.  The  soft  harmonies  for  trombones 
Which  occur  in  several  of  Weber’s  scores  register  an  expansion 
1  Rewritten  later  as  Beherrschey  der  Geister. 
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of  the  functions  of  these  instruments  in  the  orchestra  for  the 
purpose  of  dramatic  effect. 

Weber  s  loud  tutti  usually  consist  of  two  extreme  parts  for 
strings  doubled  in  the  octave  or  in  unison,  and  supplied  with 
inside  harmony  by  all  the  wind  instruments.  A  florid  upper 
part  is  given  to  both  first  and  second  violins,  frequently  also  to 
violas  or  even  to  violoncellos,  clearly  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
sufficient  prommence  for  the  most  important  melodic  part  and 
shows  a  good  perception  of  how  much  tone  was  necessaiy  to 
alance  the  heavy  harmony  of  horns,  trumpets  and  trombones 
The  vigour  and  clearness  of  his  florid  tutti  gained  much  by  this 
system  of  part-distribution,  and  achieved  a  much  better  balance 
of  tone  than  the  system  which  gave  the  upper  melody  to  first 
violins  and  flutes,  allotting  to  all  the  other  instruments  a  rather 
overpowering  mass  of  harmony. 

For  variety  of  colouring  the  Adagio  at  the  beginning  of  the 
overture  to  Ob  cron,  and  the  Wolfschlucht  scene  in  Der 
Freischutz,  may  be  cited  as  well-known  examples  of  a  resource 
j  mventl°n  which  did  not  require  the  extraneous  aid  of 
additional  wind  and  percussion  instruments  in  order  to  produce 
telling  and  dramatically  coloured  effects. 

Th?..,  imm«iiate  and  extraordinary  success  of  Der 
Freischutz1  could  not  but  have  provided  a  potent  means  of 
Drovre^^1^  further  effort,  and  of  suggesting  the  lines  along  which 

decfd?  ”h°rh  fl,  T  T  ‘°  traVe1’  duriB«  the  two  or 
decades  which  followed  the  production  of  this  epoch-making 

opera.  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz  and  Wagner,  not  To  menS 

of  a11  °Wed  something to  orchestration 

of  Der  Freischutz ;  this  marks  it  as  a  work  which  has 

probably  exercised  more  influence  on  the  growth  of  orchestration 
than  can  be  ascribed  to  any  other  single  work.  Just  as  Beethoven’s 
orchestration  appears  to  represent  a  further  growth  of  the  stvle 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  so  Weber’s  mature  work  stands  for  tte 
bnrth  of  a  more  advanced  style,  a  style  in  which  sonority  brilliance 
and  effects  dependent  on  the  more  sensuous  beauty  of  Xi 
strumental  tone-colour,  took  increasingly  important  parts 
The  work  of  Francois  Adrien  Boieldieu  (1775-1834)  is 

Xs  itoiepreXduby  his  early  success  u 

(Pans,  1800)  and  by  h.s  more  noteworthy  open,  in  Dame 
was  pla^f  "ah  olrSXs!  Svfi?  " 
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Blanche  (1825).  Both  are  light-hearted  works,  showing  a 
much  more  brightly  coloured  orchestration  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  scores  of  either  Mehul  or  Cherubini,  but  are  not  without  a  trace 
of  cheap  noisiness  in  the  loud  tutti.  These  orchestral  tutti  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  Italian  and  French 
opera  composers  to  be  content  with  a  noisy  bustling  type  of  tutti 
in  which  a  rather  thinly  represented  florid  first  violin  and  flute 
part  struggle  against  a  heavy  harmony  of  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra.  Even  if  a  piccolo  part  sometimes  rescued  the  melodic 
part  from  being  completely  swamped  by  a  torrent  of  harmonic 
padding,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  type  of  tutti,  so  frequently 
encountered  in  the  operatic  overtures  of  such  as  Boieldieu,  Rossini, 
Herold  and  Auber,  degenerating  as  they  often  did  into  a  more 
or  less  exhilarating  noise,  are  anything  like  so  well-balanced  as 
those  of  Weber.  Apart  from  the  tutti,  Boieldieu ’s  orchestration 
is  well-balanced,  full  of  bright  contrasts  and  well-devised  effects, 
much  superior  in  its  brilliance  to  the  work  of  Mehul  and  Cherubini, 
yet  falling  short  in  that  respect  of  the  standard  achieved  by 


To  Gasparo  Luigi  Pacifico  Spontini  (1774-1851)  belongs  a 
share  of  the  credit  due  for  further  developing  dramatic  orchestra¬ 
tion  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  is 
perhaps  only  eclipsed  by  that  due  to  Weber  and  Rossini.  La 
V estate  (Paris,  1807)  shows  him  already  equipped  with  up-to-date 
ideas  in  the  matter  of  blend  and  colour,  able  to  present  his 
rather  pretentious  music  in  suitably  effective  and  practicable 
orchestral  clothing.  Spontini’s  Olimpie  (Pans,  1819,  Berlin 
1821)  is  orchestrated  on  a  still  grander  scale.  Employing  a  full 
orchestra  including  piccolo,  Cor  Anglais,  ophicleide,  bass-drum, 
cymbals  and  triangle,  in  addition  to  a  full  brass  group,  his  work 
in  this  opera  ranks  him  not  very  far  below  Weber  as  a  colourist, 
and  stamps  him  a  composer  whose  orchestration  did  more  than 


iustice  to  his  musical  matter.  ,  ,  , 

Gioachino  Antonio  Rossini  (1792-1868),  although  he  lived 
till  after  the  dates  of  Wagner’s  Die  Walkure  and  Tristan, 
was  by  his  work,  nevertheless,  a  contemporary  of  Beethoven, 
Schubert  and  Weber.  His  operatic  career,  beginning  in  1810, 
embracing  Tancredi  (1813),  H  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  1816  , 
Otello  (1816),  La  Gazza  Ladra  (1817),  Mose  m  Egitto  (18x8) 
Semiramide  (1823)  and  Le  Siege  de  Connthe  (1826),  ended  with 
his  masterpiece  Guillaume  Tell  (Paris)  in  1829. 
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Surpassing  all  his  contemporaries  in  sheer  brilliance,  there  are 
however,  two  sides  to  the  account  presented  by  Rossini’s  orches¬ 
tration.  On  the  credit  side  stand  his  clear  and  well-contrasted 
colouring,  the  brilliance  and  piquancy  of  his  effects  ;  on  the  debit 
side  are  the  somewhat  ill-balanced  noisiness  of  his  loud  tutti,  and 
what  is  more  than  a  trace  of  vulgarity  in  his  handling  of  the  heavy 
brass  voices.  The  blare  of  fortissimo  brass  harmony,  reiterated 
semiquavers,  and  empty  but  showy  passage-work  on  the  strings, 
the  clash  and  rattle  of  percussion  instruments,  with  an  occasional 
shriek  from  the  piccolo  ;  all  these  combine  to  make  Rossini’s 
loud  tutti  more  exhilarating  than  impressive.  A  more  or  less 
routine  method  of  distributing  the  parts  sufficed  to  produce  the 
necessary  body  and  brilliance,  but  took  little  account  of  a  proper 
balance  of  tone.  In  inaugurating,  or  at  all  events  in  conven¬ 
tionalising,  the  use  of  repeated  chords  for  heavy  brass  instruments 
on  the  unaccented  beats  of  the  bar  in  the  manner  of  a  vamped 
piano  accompaniment,  Rossini  did  no  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
orchestration,  for  his  example  in  this  respect  was  only  too  readily 
followed  by  the  succeeding  generation  of  Italian  and  light  French 
opera  composers  who  took  their  cue  from  his  methods,  and 
emphasized  the  vulgar  tinge  always  given  to  music  so 
orchestrated. 

Apart  from  the  above  influence  in  establishing  a  none  too  high 
grade  of  showy  sonority  and  brilliance,  Rossini’s  contributions 
to  the  growth  of  orchestration  were  all  to  the  good.  He  took  the 
lead  in  keeping  the  pure  and  elementary  colours  of  the  orchestra 
clearly  differentiated,  and  to  some  extent  counteracted  a  tendency 
towards  monotony  which  was  caused  by  too  constantly  employing 
various  types  of  tone-colour  in  neutral-tinted  and  non-character¬ 
istic  combinations.  Rossini’s  solo  parts  stand  out  in  strong  relief 
against  the  harmonic  backgrounds  of  his  accompaniments  ;  the 
clear  utterance  of  melodic  wind-parts  is  not  blurred  by  sustained 
harmonic  padding  on  voices  of  too  closely  related  tone-colour  • 
contrapuntal  decoration  interferes  with  the  functions  of  neither 
melodic  nor  accompanying  parts,  and  neither  lose  their 
individuality  as  the  result  of  over-blending  or  intermixing  the 
colours.  These  were  features  of  part-distribution  misunderstood 
by  many  a  more  profound  German  composer  of  a  later  period  ; 
features  which  remained  excellent  characteristics  of  French 
orchestration  almost  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  Almost 
any  of  Rossini’s  opera  overtures  will  provide  examples  of 
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judiciously  accompanied  wood-wind  solos,  and  of  clearly  contrasted 
decorative  counterpoint  on  the  part  of  either  string  or  wood-wind 
instruments. 

As  a  practical  horn-player  Rossini  enjoyed  some  advantage 
over  other  composers  when  writing  for  natural  horns  with  a  free 
use  of  stopped  notes.  His  chromatic  melodic  and  harmonic  horn 
parts  are  managed  more  successfully  and  more  effectively  than 
in  the  case  of  Beethoven’s  elaborate  parts  such  as  those  in 
Fidelio  and  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  ;  this  was  largely  due 
to  Rossini’s  good  sense  in  keeping  each  part  within  a  more  limited 
compass,  and  more  conjunct  in  motion. 

Another  successful  feature  of  his  orchestration  was  Rossini’s 
treatment  of  the  instruments  in  the  case  of  an  extended  crescendo. 
The  gradual  building  up  of  tone -power  by  a  judicious  and  cumula¬ 
tive  addition  of  parts  was  only  partially  understood  by  composers 
before  the  Rossinian  crescendo  became  at  first  a  model,  and  finally 
a  mannerism.  To  such  a  colourist  as  the  composer  of  the  ever- 
popular  overture  to  Guillaume  Tell,  orchestration  indeed 
owes  more  than  to  those  who,  after  his  time,  were  so  intent  on 
securing  an  evenly  rich  tone  that  they  neglected  to  let  the  primary 
tone-colours  of  the  orchestra  speak  for  themselves,  who  were  for 
ever  doubling  melodic  parts  on  wind  and  string  instruments, 
and  thickening  accompaniments  by  over-prolonged  sustained 
harmony  on  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns.  Rossini,  so  to  speak, 
let  fresh  air  and  light  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  orchestra, 
showing  clearly  what  was  there,  and  what  was  known  to  be  there, 
but  what  was  in  danger  of  becoming  unappreciated  and  under¬ 
valued  owing  to  over-sophistication. 

Few  decades  in  the  history  of  orchestration  can  show  such  a 
remarkable  array  of  works  as  the  years  1820  to  1830.  The  ten 
years  which  gave  birth  to  Beethoven  s  Choral  Symphony, 
Weber’s  Der  Freischiitz,  Euryanlhe,  and  Oberon,  Schubert  s 
Unfinished  Symphony,  Rossini’s  Semiramide  and  Guillaume 
Tell,  also,  as  representing  the  work  of  a  younger  generation, 
Mendlessohn’s  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  overture  and 
Berlioz’s  Symphonie  Fantastique,  must  be  counted  a  time  of 
expansion  and  fulfilment  in  orchestration  difficult  to  match  at 
any  other  period.  The  growth  of  the  romantic  element  was  being 
clearly  reflected  in  the  warmer  colouring  and  more  sensuous 
beauty  of  the  orchestration  in  which  music  was  being  clothed  ; 
the  more  formal  and  less  flexible  ways  of  applying  and 
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combining  instrumental  colour  were  being  rapidly  superceded 
by  methods  into  which  beauty  of  effect  and  dramatic  fitness 
entered  more  thoroughly  than  at  any  previous  period  ;  thus,  the 
path  along  which  such  as  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz,  and  Wagner  were 
to  proceed  was  being  clearly  marked  out,  even  though  it  was  not 
firmly  trodden  down. 


CHAPTER  XI 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  SECOND  QUARTER.  MEYERBEER — 
BERLIOZ — MENDELSSOHN — GLINKA 

Of  orchestral  composers  the  greater  part  of  whose  work  falls  within 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  following  are 
prominent  and  representative  ;  their  work  provides  material  for 
the  continuation  of  the  history  of  orchestration  after  the  time  of 
Beethoven  and  Weber,  and  bridges  the  gap  between  the  period 
of  these  composers  and  the  advent  of  Wagner  : 

Italian.  German. 

Donizetti,  1797-1848.  Kreutzer,  1780-1849. 

Bellini,  1801-1835.  Spohr,  1784-1859. 


Marschner,  1795-1861. 
Lortzing,  1801-1851. 
Mendelssohn,  1809-1847. 
Nicolai,  1810-1849. 
Schumann,  1810-1856. 


French. 


Auber,  1782-1871. 

Herold,  1791-1833. 

Meyerbeer,  1791-1864  (Paris  and 
Halevy,  1799-1862.  Berlin). 


Berlioz,  1803-1869. 

Less  significant  names  are  such  as  Adam  (1803-1856)  and 
Reissiger  (1798-1859),  also  those  of  the  two  British  composers 
Balfe  (1808-1870)  and  Wallace  (1814-1865),  whose  most  successful 
operas  both  date  from  before  the  mid-century.  Search  amongst 
the  composers  of  other  countries  produces  the  names  of  the 
Russians  Glinka  (1804-1857)  and  Dargomsky  (1813-1868),  their 
advent  marking  the  entry  of  fresh  nationality  into  the  story  of 
orchestration. 

Of  the  above  composers  some  were  already  active  and  well- 
known  during  the  lifetime  of  Beethoven,  notably  Spohr,  whose 
greatest  operatic  success  ( Jessonda )  dates  from  as  early  as  1822, 
but  whose  Ninth  Symphony  was  composed  as  late  as  1850.  Others 
again — such  as  Auber,  Meyerbeer  and  Berlioz — although  their 
work  largely  falls  within  the  years  1825-1850,  continued  to  produce 
representative  works  after  the  mid-century,  thus  chronologically 
overlapping  the  limits  of  the  period  now  to  be  reviewed. 
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Before  most  of  these  composers  had  completed  their  careers, 
the  earlier  works  of  Wagner  and  Verdi  had  already  been 
produced,  but  the  historical  significance  of  the  work  of  these  two 
composers,  as  well  as  their  influence  and  span  of  their  lives,  belongs 
to  a  later  period  which  classes  them  with  the  generation  whose 
main  work  is  covered  by  the  third  quarter  of  the  century.  In 
dealing  with  names  so  familiar  to  the  present-day  reader  as  the 
above  are,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  which  of  these 
composers  devoted  most  of  their  energies  to  the  composition  of 
opera,  and  which  were  most  active  in  composing  symphony, 
concert,  and  church  music,  or  again,  which  of  them  embraced  all 
these  spheres  of  creative  activity. 

Broadly  classified  according  to  the  general  style  of  their 
orchestration,  the  Italians  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  the  composers  of 
lighter  French  opera,  Auber  and  Herold,  also  Balfe  and  Wallace, 
might  be  grouped  together  in  that  their  orchestration  was 
theatrical,  showy  and  effective,  but  rather  superficial,  and  not 
without  a  tinge  of  vulgarity.  More  dignified  and  pretentious, 
carried  out  with  more  care  and  finish,  albeit  theatrical  and 
highly  coloured,  was  the  work  of  Halevy  and  Meyerbeer,  while 
Berlioz,  whose  orchestration  towers  high  above  that  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  placed  in  a  class  by 
himself.  The  Germans,  whether  writing  symphony  or  opera, 
or  both,  together  form  a  class  the  distinguishing  features  of  which 
were  a  more  sober,  a  more  restrained  and  musicianly  style,  one 
which  was  free  from  sensationalism  or  superficiality  and,  in  some 
cases,  leaned  rather  towards  dullness  than  otherwise.  The  work  of 
Glinka  places  him  in  a  category  by  himself,  and  is  highly  interesting 
in  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  its  parentage,  or  to  find  in  it  the 
influence  of  either  a  German,  a  French  or  an  Italian  style. 

Whatever  their  styles,  whatever  their  merits  or  demerits  as 
orchestrators  or  as  musicians,  nearly  all  of  the  above  composers 
wrote  naturally  and  suitably  for  the  orchestra.  The  orchestral 
clothing  they  provided  was  well  fitted  to  their  musical  matter. 
Schumann  alone  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  a  language  in  which 
he  could  not  express  himself  with  any  ease,  nor  without  going 
through  a  process  somewhat  akin  to  adaptation  or  translation. 
Blatant  or  trivial  music  was  quite  naturally  and  fitly  presented  by 
means  of  noisy  and  brightly  coloured  orchestration.  Music  of 
more  refined  character  was  equally  naturally  associated  with  a 
more  delicate  and  soberly  coloured  setting.  Music  composed  by 
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Auber,  but  orchestrated  in  the  manner  of  Spohr,  would  form  an 
incongruous  union,  as  much  so  as  rouged  cheeks  and  a  Quakeress’ 
garb.  Thus  it  would  be  a  questionable  judgment  to  assert  that 
Meyerbeer’s  orchestration  was  better  than  Mendelssohn’s,  or  that 
Mendelssohn  handled  his  orchestra  better  than  did  Bellini.  Each 
had  the  same  colours  on  his  palette,  and  each  produced  a  different 
type  of  picture.  If  the  one  was  too  rough,  then  the  other  was 
perhaps  too  highly  polished.  A  more  sensible  view  is  that  each 
was  painting  as  best  befitted  his  own  particular  art ;  that 
interchange  of  clothing  would  not  have  effectually  disguised 
the  man. 

Classification  based  on  the  distinction  between  composers  of 
opera  and  of  concert  music  would  show  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
former  were  more  ready  to  use  their  colours  boldly,  and  to  employ 
instruments  additional  to  the  now  almost  standardized  orchestral 
combination ;  also  that  composers  of  opera  showed  more  enterprise 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  brass-instrument- 
playing  by  the  adoption  of  the  lengthening-valve.  Thus,  it  is 
in  the  opera  scores  of  this  period  that  parts  specifically  written 
for  valve  horns,  valve  trumpets  and  comets  make  their  earliest 
appearances. 

Practically  all  opera  scores  of  this  period  include  parts  for 
piccolo,  for  trombones,  very  often  for  serpent  or  ophicleide,  for 
extra  percussion  instruments,  and  not  infrequently  for  one  or 
two  harps,  coy-ungluis  or  bass  clarinet.  The  occurrence  of  four 
bassoon  parts  is  a  characteristic  of  nineteenth  century  French 
instrumentation  which  makes  its  appearance  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  century.  The  use  of  trumpets  or  other  brass 
instruments  playing  on  the  stage  is  also  quite  common  in  these 
opera  scores,  more  particularly  in  works  written  for  the  ample 
resources  of  the  Paris  and  Berlin  opera  houses.  For  concert 
works,  piccolo,  trombones,  and  occasionally  ophicleide,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  and  triangle,  were  beginning  to  be  more  frequently 
demanded,  although  most  composers  were  content  with  the 
smaller  orchestra  such  as  was  used  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  but 
with  the  addition  of  another  pair  of  horns.  The  “  classical  ” 
orchestra  also  sufficed  for  all  conccyti  and  kindred  works.  This 
generalization  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  orchestra  takes 
no  account  of  the  scores  of  Berlioz,  who,  in  this  as  in  almost  all 
other  respects,  stands  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  contempor¬ 
aries,  and  must  be  considered  separately. 
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Taken  in  the  aggregate,  orchestration  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  shows  that  most  of  the  composers 
had  a  clear  idea  of  the  value  of  treating  the  orchestra  according  to 
its  natural  constitution  in  three  distinct  families  of  instruments, 
representing  three  main  types  of  tone-colour,  viz.,  strings,  wood¬ 
wind  and  brass.  The  three-group  principle  was  a  firmly 
established  basis  of  part-distribution,  and  was  recognized  as  the 
most  valuable  means  of  securing  contrast,  or  of  guarding  against 
monotony.  The  group  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  homogeneity 
of  tone-colour,  which  tired  the  ear  least,  and  which  offered  the 
most  perfect  blend,  namely,  the  string  orchestra,  was  allowed 
to  speak  for  itself  and  to  display  its  own  particular  tone-colour 
without  constant  adulteration.  The  wood-wind  group,  less 
cohesive  but  very  distinctive,  was  likewise  allowed  to  have  its 
say  as  an  independent  group,  in  spite  of  a  tendency  to  rather 
frequently  amalgamate  with  it  the  tone  of  horns.  The  brass, 
now  enjoying  the  great  benefit  of  at  least  three  completely 
chromatic  members,  namely,  the  trombones,  had  become 
harmonically  more  or  less  self-contained,  and  could  be  trusted  to 
speak  alone  without  the  co-operation  of  unrelated  types  of 
instruments.  The  combination  of  wood-wind  and  brass  groups 
made  yet  another  broadly  distinguished  type  of  composite  tone- 
colour  which  was  freely  employed  as  a  wind-tutti,  as  distinguished 
from  the  tutti  of  the  whole  orchestra.  Just  according  to  how 
much  composers  neglected  to  let  the  three  main  groups  of  the 
orchestra  be  heard  separately,  so  did  their  orchestration  become 
colourless  and  dull.  The  least  distinctive  of  the  larger  composite 
groups  available  in  orchestration,  that  is,  the  combination  of 
wood-wind,  horns,  and  strings,  was  the  blend  most  favoured  by 
Schumann,  and  the  one  which,  when  used  in  excess,  gave  a 
respectable  dullness  to  so  much  German  orchestration  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  immediate  successors  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Rossini, 
found  the  string  orchestra  in  a  state  of  technical  flexibility  which 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  the  standard  prevailing  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  century.  Further  upward  extension  of  the 
compass  of  violin  and  violoncello  parts,  passage-work  and 
figuration  more  varied  in  pattern  and  more  chromatic  in  nature, 
the  now  common  unmeasured  tremolo,  the  effects  of  playing  sul 
ponticello  and  col  legno,  the  effects  of  high  divided  violins,  or  of  the 
lower  string  voices  used  as  separate  colour-groups,  all  these  are 
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features  in  the  scores  which  show  the  growing  resources  of  the 
string  orchestra  after  the  stimulation  and  example  of  the  more 
progressive  works  which  had  appeared  during  the  significant 
decade  1820  to  1830.  The  legato  alternation  of  harmony  notes 
by  means  of  the  finger,  thus  : 


became  almost  a  commonplace  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
century,  and  provided  a  smoother  and  lighter  alternative  to  the 
older  manner  of  reiterating  harmony  notes  by  means  of  the  bow  : 
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Increased  agility  and  a  much  wider  key-range  are  amongst 
the  greater  technical  demands  made  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
wood-wind  instruments.  Blend  was  well  understood,  and  the 
value  of  clarinets  as  unobtrusive  harmonists  was  now  fully 
appreciated.  The  necessity  for  strengthening  independent 
melodic  parts  on  the  wood-wind  by  means  of  more  and  more 
doubling  in  unison  or  in  octaves,  in  order  to  balance  the  greater 
richness  and  sonority  of  the  strings,  is  noticeable  only  in  the  scores 
of  the  more  practically -minded  composers  of  this  period. 

In  handling  brass  instruments,  both  harmonically  and 
melodically,  quite  pronounced  progess  was  made  in  the 
orchestration  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century.  More  flexible 
and  expressive  horn  melodies,  such  as,  for  example,  those  which 
occur  in  the  slow  movements  of  Schumann’s  first  symphony 
(1841)  and  of  Mendelssohn’s  Third  Symphony  (1842),  show  that, 
even  though  these  parts  were  not  written  for  valve  instruments, 
the  horn  was  beginning  to  be  given  melodies  which  retained  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  old  hunting-call  style,  the  hall-mark  of 
the  earlier  melodic  or  solo  hom  parts.  A  bright  and  novel 
feature  in  several  operatic  scores  of  the  period  is  the  melodic 
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trumpet  solo  which,  while  of  necessity  retaining  the  military 
flavour  inseparable  from  the  use  of  only  open  notes  in  quick 
succession,  was  nevertheless  distinctly  a  solo  part  of  melodic 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  distinct  from  the  older 
clarino  type  of  trumpet  part  with  its  high-pitched  florid  passages 
in  conjunct  intervals.  Familiar  instances  are  those  in  Auber’s 
Fra  Diavolo  (1830)  and  in  the  same  composer’s  Masaniello 
(1828). 

That  the  brass  group  was  now  beginning  to  be  capable  of 
supplying  its  own  harmony,  and  could  therefore  be  used  alone 
without  the  help  of  either  wood-wind  or  strings,  was  really  due  to 
the  fact  that  trombones  were  commonly  included  in  all  well-found 
opera  orchestras,  and  were  just  beginning  to  find  their  way  into 
the  concert  orchestra.  These  chromatic  brass  instruments  were 
able  to  supply  the  harmony  notes  which  were  so  largely  lacking 
on  natural  horns  and  trumpets,  and,  now  that  the  old  traditional 
way  of  treating  trombones  merely  as  supporters  of  choral  harmony 
was  rapidly  dying  out,  composers  found  a  self-contained  body  of 
pure  brass-tone  at  their  disposal,  and  in  varying  degree  made 
use  of  that  ready  means  of  securing  broad  and  strong  contrasts 
of  tone  colour. 

The  composers  who  in  this  period  began  to  write  for  valve 
horns  and  valve  trumpets  were  able  to  make  still  more  free  use  of 
these  instruments  as  melodists,  and  when  bold  enough  to  ignore 
the  traditions  associated  with  melodies  for  the  natural  instruments, 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  what  was  practically  a  new  set 
of  brass  voices,  namely,  horns  and  trumpets  which  were 
harmonically  and  melodically  flexible,  and  could  be  used  for 
melodic  parts  either  expressive  or  gay,  parts  which  were  completely 
free  from  the  characteristics  of  the  hunting  call  or  the  military 
trumpet  call.  Freely  melodic  parts  of  this  sort  for  valve  instru¬ 
ments  are  found  in  the  scores  of  such  as  Halevy,  Meyerbeer 
Donizetti,  Bellini  and  Nicolai,  and  mark  a  new  departure  in 
orchestration,  one  which,  however,  had  still  to  fight  against 
tradition  for  well-nigh  half  a  century.  Respect  for  the  old 
instruments,  and  for  their  characteristic  type  of  part,  continued 
for  a  long  time  even  amongst  composers  who  were  the  most  ready 
to  adopt  the  new  instruments  ;  thus,  parts  for  natural  horns  and 
trumpets  occur  in  most  of  the  scores  which  also  specify  valve 
instruments,  the  usual  arrangement  being  to  write  one  pair  of 
parts  for  the  natural,  and  another  pair  for  valve  instruments. 
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The  use  of  valve  horns  and  trumpets  for  harmonic  purposes 
naturally  began  to  be  exploited  at  the  same  time.  The  chromatic 
instruments  gave  the  composer  a  practically  free  choice  of  notes, 
and  resulted  in  a  much  richer  and  more  flexible  brass-voiced 
harmony,  a  feature  of  orchestration  which  is  at  once  noticeable 
in  the  greater  harmonic  fulness  of  the  tutti  written  by  those 
composers  who  were  able  and  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
type  of  instrument.  Meyerbeer,  in  particular,  showed  no 
hesitation  in  displaying  unmixed  brass-tone  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
richness  which  was  due  simply  to  the  free  choice  of  notes  at  his 
disposal  in  the  upper  brass  parts. 

Quite  a  new  feature  in  the  operatic  orchestration  of  the  time 
was  the  introduction  of  comet  parts,  especially  in  French  scores. 
Those  instruments  were  at  first  commonly  used  in  addition  to 
trumpets,  and  not,  as  latterly  in  smaller  orchestras,  in  place  of 
trumpets.  Not  having  to  contend  with  the  tradition  which  clung 
to  hom  and  trumpet  parts  even  for  long  after  these  instruments 
had  been  rendered  chromatic,  composers  of  early  comet  parts 
had  no  scruples  in  writing  frankly  melodic  parts  for  the  new-comers, 
it  is  true,  often  trivial  or  sentimental  in  character,  but  quite  free 
from  the  limitations  imposed  on  parts  written  for  instmments 
which  could  only  sound  their  open  notes.  A  free  choice  of 
harmony  notes  on  comets  likewise  helped  to  give  greater  fullness 
and  body  to  the  brass  harmony  of  the  tutti  in  scores  where  these 
instruments  were  included. 

Though  still  somewhat  limited,  the  functions  of  trombones  in 
orchestration  show  some  expansion  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Normally  their  work  was  confined  to 
supplying  harmonic  body  for  the  brass  group,  or  for  the  tutti  of 
the  full  orchestral  combination.  French  and  Italian  composers 
wrote  largely  for  three  tenor  trombones,  and  continued  to  place 
the  harmony  in  close  position  ;  the  Germans  remained  true  to  the 
old  group  of  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  spreading  the  parts  over  a 
rather  wider  compass.  That  trombones  should  add  the  weight 
of  their  tone  to  any  loud  chord  or  tutti  was  now  more  or  less  a 
convention  ;  it  was,  however,  a  distinct  advance  that  they  were 
no  longer  considered  to  be  fit  only  for  loud  effects.  The  value  of 
the  effect  of  soft  harmony  on  trombones  was  appreciated  by,  and 
exploited  by,  practically  all  composers  during  the  period 
immediately  following  the  time  of  Weber,  and  probably  owes 
that  appreciation  largely  to  his  example.  The  idea  of  giving 
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trombones  independent  thematic  matter,  although  by  no  means 
unknown,  was  as  yet  undeveloped,  nor  was  it  always  successfully 
or  confidently  carried  out  when  attempted,  yet  it  was  in  this 
period  that  composers  began  to  treat  the  trombone  as  an 
independent  voice,  and  took  the  first  steps  to  promote  the 
instrument  to  a  proper  and  worthy  position  in  the  organization 
of  the  orchestral  body.  Great  strides  in  this  direction  were  made 
by  Berlioz  and  Wagner  before  the  mid-century  has  passed,  but 
the  most  substantial  advance  was  still  to  come,  and  belongs  to  the 
time  after  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  to  the  third  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Further  development  in  the  use  of  timpani  is  shown  in  the 
occasional  demand  for  three  drums.  Instances  of  a  double  roll 
(on  two  drums  simultaneously)  also  occur,  likewise,  more  variety 
of  tuning,  and  a  generally  rather  more  artistic  treatment  of  the 
instruments  which  by  now  had  quite  outgrown  their  original 
function  of  playmg  only  when  loudness  was  required,  point  to 
enlightenment  and  progress  in  dealing  with  percussion 
instruments. 

In  turning  to  the  work  of  the  individual  composers  selected 
as  representative  of  orchestration  during  the  second  [quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  at  once  apparent  how 
the  widely  different  musical  matter  and  the  artistic  sincerity 
of  each  composer,  or  type  of  composer,  reacted  on  their 
style  of  orchestration.  Some  attempt  must  now  be  made 
to  follow  the  course  of  orchestration  through  the  various 
and  deviating  channels  of  individual  achievement,  and  of 
national  tendencies,  and  to  note  how  much  or  how  little 
the  work  of  particular  composers  influenced  the  general  progress 
and  development  of  the  art.  The  short  career  of  Vincenzo  Bellini 
(1801-1835)  covered  only  about  ten  years  of  activity  as  an  operatic 
composer,  during  which  time  he  gave  to  the  world  some 
eleven  operas,  including  La  Sonambula  (1831),  Norma  (1832) 
and  I  Puritani  (1835).  Like  that  of  Rossini,  Bellini’s 
orchestration  is  brilliant  and  clearly  coloured.  The  loud  tutti 
are  noisy  ;  heavy  harmony  for  the  brass  accompanies  active 
string  work,  and  shows  little  but  conventional  methods  of 
handling  the  full  orchestra.  The  accompaniments  to  vocal  solos 
are  suitably  and  commendably  light,  not  overweighted  with 
sustained  wood-wind  and  horn  harmony  as  often  occurs  in  the 
work  of  Bellini’s  German  contemporaries.  If  not  quite  so  neat 
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and  finished  as  in  Rossini’s  best  work,  Bellini’s  colouring  is,  never¬ 
theless,  clear  and  distinct,  providing  well-defined  contrasts  between 
melodic  and  accompanying  parts.  The  general  features  are 
up-to-date,  but  suggest  that  Bellini  was  satisfied  to  repeat  certain 
effects  regularly  as  certain  situations  arose.  The  effect  of  sui 
ponticello  appears  in  some  of  the  scores  of  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
Herold,  and  Meyerbeer,  soon  after  1830. 

Very  much  of  the  same  type  was  the  orchestration  of  Gaetano 
Donizetti  (1797-1848),  the  composer  of  nearly  seventy  operas 
dating  from  between  1818  and  1844,  notably  Lucrezia  Borgia 
(i833),  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  (1835),  La  Fille  du  Regiment 
and  La  Favorita  (both  1840).  The  same  brassy  tutti  as  in 
Rossini’s  and  Bellini’s  scores  show  his  lack  of  resource  or  invention 
in  handling  the  full  orchestra,  also  a  similar  want  of  good  balance 
in  distributing  parts  in  fortissimo .  Otherwise  Donizetti  shared 
with  these  two  composers  the  ability  to  present  even  their 
shallowest  melodies  in  attractive  orchestral  clothing,  with  clear 
colouring,  and  bright,  piquant  effect.  Both  Bellini  and  Donizetti 
were  ready  to  seize  on  the  melodic  and  harmonic  advantages  of  the 
valve  horns  and  trumpets,  and  made  good  use  of  the  wind-band 
unmixed  with  string  tone.  Both  avoided  the  inevitable  monotony 
of  too  constantly  combining  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns,  and 
fully  understood  the  value  of  allowing  the  primary  tone-colours 
of  the  orchestra  to  be  heard  separately  as  foils  one  to  the  other. 

To  Italian  composers  of  this  school  belongs  the  great  merit  of 
having  avoided  dull  or  obscure  colouring,  and  an  over-thick 
texture  in  their  orchestration.  Brilliance  and  brightness  of  effect 
were  their  aims,  which,  when  combined  with  their  hasty  methods, 
and  the  lack  of  polish  resulting  from  over-production,  often  caused 
them  to  rely  on  the  repetition  of  well-tried  effects  and  conven¬ 
tional  methods  of  distributing  the  parts.  The  manuscript  score 
of  some  forgotten  opera  by  these  Italians,  showing  all  the  signs 
of  hot  haste  in  composition,  contrasts  strangely  with  a  highly 
polished  and  much-revised  score  by  their  contemporary 
Mendelssohn.  It  is  as  if  the  Italians  were  writing  for  the  moment, 
for  immediate  success  and  effect,  and  the  German  with  close 
investigation  and  his  future  reputation  ever  in  mind. 

The  two  Irishmen,  Michael  William  Balfe  (1808-1870)  and 
William  Vincent  Wallace  (i8i4_i865)  adopted  the  orchestral 
style  of  the  Italian  opera  composers  of  their  own  time.  The  same 
noisy  and  rather  blatant  tutti  alternate  with  agreeably  light  and 
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well-balanced  accompaniments  to  vocal  melodies,  or  effective 
though  conventional  handling  of  orchestral  voices  generally! 

n^st-nained  produced  his  numerous  operas  between  1826 
and  1863,  while  Wallace’s  work  as  an  opera  composer  only  began 
with  Mantana  in  1845,  and  ended  about  1863.  In  their 
hastily  written  manuscript  scores  are  found  melodic  parts  for 
comets  and  more  rarely  for  valve  trumpets,  also  for  piccolo 
cor  angUzs  serpent  or  ophicleide,  but  in  Wallace’s  Love’s  Triumph 
(l8^  1S  found  a  Part  for  bass  tuba  in  place  of  the  ophicleide 
The  orchestral  style  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti  found  its 
continuation  and  further  development  in  the  work  of  Verdi  and 
other  Italian  opera  composers  whose  work  falls  largely  within  the 
third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Two  composers  associated  with  a  brilliant  period  in  the  history 
ol  brench  opera  comique  were  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand  Herold 
(  79I-io33)  and  Daniel  Fran?ois  Esprit  Auber  (1782-1871)  The 

bei  nn  ui  6  rjTd  *  Very  brief  career>  his  accesses 

H8gaTTnrl  Tlth„  Mane  m  1826  and  ending  with  Zampa 
(831)  and  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs  m  1832.  Essentially  bright  and 

tion  ton  ’  we^  c°ntrasted  and  cIearly  coloured,  Herold ’s  orchestra- 
followed  the  style  of  Boieldieu  to  some  extent,  but  is  rather 
more  vaned  and  more  brilliant.  A  tendency  to  a  too  blatant  use 

hstrkrtoVT  r\ntS+glVeS  a  rather  VUlgar  tin^e  to  much  of 

Auhlr  k  ?  U!  °rCheStra’  a  weal®ess  which  he  shared  with 
Auber  and  contemporary  Italians.  The  exhilarating  effect  of 

his  loud  tuth  owes  not  a  little  to  a  mere  brisk  movement  of  parts 
hi  conjunction  with  a  free  use  of  full  brass  harmony  and  the  noisy 

Tnd  c,°e  Pe—  instruments-  An  excellent  Lse  for  colour 
and  clear-cut  contrasts,  however,  goes  far  to  counterbalance 
his  over-exuberant  handling  of  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra 

the  bestFmnch  ^  effectiveness  which  characterized 

the  best  French  orchestration  of  the  time.  Practicallv  the  same 

T:yZ  saiTh:f  Auber'  Yose  best  <*«■*  ■»«*  “„ut  z 

of  these  French  e  "°  ^  ,fte  bri«htness  and  exhilaration 

1  these  brench  composers  orchestration,  in  spite  of  the  noisv 

turn,  and  their  habit  of  treating  the  heaviest  brass  voices  in  the 

manner  of  a  commonplace  piano  accompaniment.  Like  Rossini 

he^coZm  oTX  a‘  ‘hZ  bCSt  WhCT  Separatm«  “d  — img 

backgrounds  J ^  “  When  devisto«  suitable  harmonii 

backgrounds  or  accompaniments  to  their  lively  melodies  The 

brightness  of  the  piccolo  and  crispness  of  theZe  dorm  were 
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important  items  in  their  stock-in-trade  of  orchestral  effect,  and 
with  the  new  trumpet  or  comet  melodies,  served  to  produce  a 
brightness  which  was  an  excellent  foil  to  the  more  sombre 
orchestral  colouring  of  some  of  their  German  contemporaries. 

More  dignified  and  serious  was  the  music  and  orchestration 
of  Jacques  Frangois  Fromental  Elias  Halevy  (1799-1862),  whose 
operas,  of  which  La  Juive  (1835)  is  the  best  remembered, 
cover  the  period  from  about  1827  to  1858.  Avoiding  the  noisy 
triviality  of  Herold  and  Auber,  Halevy’s  orchestration  is  full  of 
strong  contrasts,  and  shows  some  advance  on  previous  models 
in  his  management  of  brass  instruments  alone  in  harmonic 
combination.  He  was  also  amongst  the  first  to  specify  valve 
horns  and  valve  trumpets  in  his  scores. 

On  his  own  ground,  however,  Halevy  was  easily  beaten  by 
the  German-bom  Giacomo  Meyerbeer  (1791-1864),  whose  series 
of  important  operas,  following  a  string  of  conventional  efforts  in 
the  Italian  manner,  began  with  Robert  le  Diable  in  1831,  and 
ended  with  Dinorah  in  1859. 

His  demands  for  a  lavishly  constituted  orchestra  render 
Meyerbeer’s  scores  imposing  in  appearance,  even  when  compared 
to  the  large  French  operatic  scores  of  the  period.  Piccolo,  cor 
anglais,  bass  clarinet,  and  sometimes  four  bassoons,  are  specified, 
while  in  the  brass  section  four  trumpets  are  frequently  demanded 
in  addition  to  the  usual  four  horns,  three  trombones  and 
ophicleide.  Wind-bands  on  the  stage,  bells,  organ  behind  the 
scenes,  three  timpani  and  two  harps  are  amongst  the  additional 
forces  which  at  times  further  increase  the  size  of  Meyerbeer’s 
scores,  and  help  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  increased  resources  and 
wealth  of  tone. 

The  obvious  signs  of  a  composer  who  took  orchestration 
seriously — the  finish  and  careful  attention  to  detail  in  his  scores, 
the  directions  as  to  rendering,  his  habit  of  constant  revision  and 
alternative  versions — all  testify  to  Meyerbeer  s  keen  interest  and 
concern  for  orchestral  effect  and  orchestration  which  is,  indeed, 
too  often  worthy  of  better  musical  matter.  A  keen  colourist, 
and  one  who  loved  rich  and  showy  effects,  Meyerbeer  painted  with 
a  broad  brush,  yet  with  carefully  blended,  carefully  selected 
colours,  and  with  constant  attention  to  detail.  He  handled  his 
orchestra  with  more  independence  and  enterprise  than  any  of  his 
Parisian  or  German  contemporaries,  Berlioz  alone  excepted. 
Meyerbeer’s  brass  section  is  both  melodically  and  harmonically 
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self-contained,  full  in  volume  and  well  balanced.  To  horns, 
trumpets  or  trombones,  he  entrusted  absolutely  essential  thematic 
matter  in  broad  and  bold  melodic  lines  in  a  way  which  must 
surely  have  proved  suggestive  to  Wagner,  whose  earlier  works 
coincide  with  the  period  of  Meyerbeer’s  successes  at  Paris  and 
Berlin.  His  unison  themes  for  brass  instruments,  accompanied 
by  a  network  of  string  figuration,  seem  to  foreshadow  Wagner’s 
similar  handling  of  the  same  combination  in  many  of  his  now 
familiar  works.  The  low-pitched  blends  of  clarinets  and  bassoons, 
or  of  bassoons,  trombones  and  ophicleide,  the  high-pitched  groups 
of  divided,  violin  parts,  and  many  other  effects  to  be  found  in 
Meyerbeer’s  scores,  all  appear  to  stand  as  parents  to  many  of 
Wagner  s  well-known  colour-devices  ;  nor  need  Wagner’s  poor 
opinion  of  Meyerbeer  as  a  composer  mislead  one  in  tracing  some 
of  the  former’s  most  characteristic  effects  to  their  source.  The 
unison  of  the  entire  string  orchestra  was  used  by  Meyerbeer  with 
full  consciousness  of  its  intense  power.  The  division  of  each 
string  part  into  two  sections,  the  one  playing  pizzicato  and  the 
other  arco  (overture  to  Les  Huguenots,  1836),  the  col  legno 
effect  in  L’ A fricaine 1  were  possibly  innovations  at  that  time, 
and,  like  the  obligato  solo  part  for  voila  d’amour  in  Les 
Huguenots,  serve  to  indicate  Meyerbeer’s  independence  and 
disregard  for  convention.  In  view  of  those  qualities  shown  in  all 
his  scores,  and  his  desire  for  a  rich  and  flexible  body  of  brass  tone, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Meyerbeer  readily  availed  himself 
of  the  advantages  of  writing  for  valve  horns  and  valve  trumpets 
as  soon  as  the  new  instruments  were  made  practicable  and  reliable, 
and  came  into  the  hands  of  progressive  players. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  the  whole  history  of 
orchestration  is  that  of  Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869)  ;  remarkable 
in  that,  although  he  was  by  far  the  most  progressive  original 
independent,  and  daring  orchestrator  of  his  time,  his  music  has 
never  at  any  time  become  popular  enough  to  generally  influence 
or  colour  the  orchestration  of  either  his  contemporaries  or  his 
successors. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  very  precise  dates  for  many  of  the  various 
concert,  dramatic,  and  sacred  works  by  which  Berlioz  is  even  now 
inadequately  known  to  the  musical  public.  The  period  of  actual 
work  on  many  of  them  was  spread  over  several  years  ;  revision, 
re-writing,  alterations  or  additions  after  performance,  also 
1  Produced  in  1865,  after  the  composer’s  death. 
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conflicting  statements,  all  add  to  the  difficulty,  nor  does  his  own 
autobiography1  help  the  enquirer  in  this  respect.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Francs  Juges,  the  Waverley 
and  King  Lear  overtures,  also  the  Symphonie  Fantastique, 
were  written  before  Berlioz  proceeded  to  Italy  as  winner  of  the 
prix  de  Rome  in  1830.  Lelio,  Harold  in  Italy,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  the  Requiem,  Carneval  Romain  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet  cover  the  period  between  1830  and  the  beginning  of  his 
German  tour  in  1841  or  1842,  while  Faust  and  his  famous 
Instrumentation  can  safely  be  dated,  respectively  1846  and 
1848.  L’Enfance  du  Christ,  Beatrice  and  Benedic,  and  finally 
Les  Troyens  (1862),  belong  to  his  last  period  and  were  composed 
after  1850. 

To  Berlioz  the  orchestral  setting  of  his  music  was  no  mere 
secondary  matter.  In  his  musical  organism,  strange,  independent 
and  unconventional  as  it  was,  instrumental  effect  occupied  a 
position  of  great  importance  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  the  impression  that  he  sometimes  built  up 
music  in  order  to  show  off  a  particular  pre-conceived  orchestral 
effect.  Approaching  the  subject  with  little  regard  for  usage  or 
tradition,  Berlioz,  so  to  speak,  spread  out  before  him  the  entire 
material  of  orchestration,  and  then  proceeded  to  build  his  own 
edifice  ;  what  he  evolved  included  much  old  as  well  as  much  new 
matter,  but  each  design  was  considered  independently  of  previous 
experience  or  custom.  The  possible  uses  of  each  instrument, 
of  each  tone-colour,  and  of  all  possible  combinations  and  blends, 
seem  to  have  been  judged  solely  on  their  merits  ,  everything  was 
investigated  afresh  and  without  prejudice.  Even  the  most 
unpromising  and  insignificant  comers  in  the  range  of  orchestral 
effect  were  probed  and  brought  into  the  light ;  a  chance  was 
given  to  anything  new,  experimentally  it  might  be,  and  not 
necessarily  successfully,  but  always  fairly,  and  even  generously. 
It  did  not  matter  to  Berlioz,  for  example,  that  drums  had  long 
been  used  in  a  few  particular  ways  ;  if  a  drum  could  sound  a 
note  of  definite  pitch,  why  should  not  three  or  more  drums  be 
played  together  and  produce  a  definite  chord  ?  If  the  upper 
string  parts  could  be  sub-divided  so  as  to  provide  separate  groups 
of  particular  tone-colours,  why  should  not  double-basses  be 
treated  similarly  ?  If  string  instruments  could  play  harmonics, 
why  not  make  harmony  of  nothing  but  harmonics  ?  and  so  on, 

1  English  translation  (London,  1884). 
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through  all  the  numerous  unexplored  by-paths  of  orchestral  effect, 
Berlioz  carried  out  his  investigations,  never  failing  to  make  use 
of  each  new  idea  that  presented  itself  to  his  enquiring  and  original 
mind. 

That  so  enterprising  an  orchestrator  would  not  be  content 
with  any  ordinary  means  of  expression  is  hardly  surprising. 
Thus,  even  apart  from  his  monster  works  such  as  the  Requiem 
and  the  Te  Deum,  Berlioz’s  scores  demand  orchestras  which 
would  be  counted  large  even  at  the  present  time.  Not  less  than 
fifteen  first  violins,  and  other  strings  in  proportion,  are  demanded 
in  several  scores.  Third  flute,  one  or  two  piccolos,  one  or  two 
cors  anglais,  bass  clarinet,  third  and  fourth  bassoons,  third  and 
fourth  trumpets,  two  cornets,  ophicleide  and  tuba,  three  or  more 
timpani,  other  percussion  instruments  and  two  or  more  harps, 
are  amongst  the  extra  instruments  specified  in  some  of  his 
ordinary  concert  works  ;  while  for  certain  occasions  or  special 
effects  he  demanded  additional  brass  bands,  choirs  and  orchestras, 
means  far  beyond  the  resources  of  even  the  most  richly  provided 
concert-giving  institutions  of  his  own  time  or  of  the  present  day. 
That  Berlioz’s  ideas,  his  demands  and  technical  requirements, 
frequently  brought  against  him  the  opposition  of  authorities, 
conductors,  and  orchestral  players,  almost  goes  without  saying. 
How  he  found  the  orchestras  which  he  encountered  in  the  course 
of  his  tours  and  musical  ventures  generally  inadequate,  crops  up 
constantly  in  his  own  literary  works.  In  his  autobiography 
Berlioz  laments  that  cors  anglais,  ophicleides,  and  harps,  were 
hardly  to  be  found  in  German  orchestras  ;  that  the  drummer  in 
the  Berlin  orchestra  was  “  only  acquainted  with  one  sort  of 
drumstick,”  and  that  the  cymbals  were  generally  “  cracked  or 
chipped,”  are  typical,  but  significant  minor  complaints.  His 
views  on  the  necessity  for  sectional  rehearsals,  on  the  careful 
placing  of  instrumentalists  on  the  platform,  and  on  an  hundred 
details  connected  with  orchestral  performance  and  rendering, 
personnel  and  organization,  reveal  ideals  and  dreams  of  an 
exceptionally  high  standard  of  performance  which  must  surely 
have  been  difficult  or  impossible  to  reach  during  his  time,  and 
which  must  have  helped  to  make  more  bitter  the  life-long  struggle 
of  an  ever  stormy  and  strenuous  career.  Berlioz’s  scores,  his 
literary  works,  and  his  book  on  instrumentation  all  call  out  for 
perfection  in  orchestral  execution,  for  the  best  of  everything,  for 
performance,  conditions  and  circumstances  which  are  all  but 
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impossible  to  attain,  and  point  to  a  mentality  which  regarded 
orchestral  effect  as  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  and 
orchestration  with  almost  religious  fervour. 

The  period  of  Berlioz’s  activity  as  a  composer,  roughly  1825 
to  1862,  coincides  with  the  period  in  which  the  wood-wind 
instruments  gained  their  perfected  key-mechanism,  and  horns 
and  trumpets  a  workable  valve-system,  also  with  the  introduction 
of  comets,  and  finally  the  tuba,  into  the  orchestra.  However, 
like  all  other  composers  of  his  time,  Berlioz  was  not  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  these  benefits,  for  it  was  only  very  gradually, 
and  not  without  opposition,  that  the  new  types  of  instruments 
came  into  use,  and  then  only  in  some  orchestras1,  so  that  their 
presence  could  not  generally  be  relied  on.  Berlioz’s  scores  show 
him  still  juggling  with  the  open  and  stopped  notes  of  natural  horns 
crooked  in  many  different  keys,  and  using  a  pair  of  comets  in 
addition  to  two  or  four  natural  trumpets. 

To  do  full  justice  to  Berlioz’s  orchestration,  to  enumerate  the 
innovations,  to  catalogue  the  effects  and  blends,  the  patterns 
and  designs  which  go  to  make  up  his  orchestral  fabric  would 
require  a  volume.  His  knowledge  of  the  instruments  and  his 
thorough  investigation  of  their  technique,  capabilities,  and  the 
possible  uses  to  which  they  might  be  put,  are  set  forth  in  his 
well-known  text-book,  and  are  put  into  practical  form  in  his  own 
works.  Only  some  of  the  most  general  features  of  his  work  can 
be  noticed  here  ;  their  full  significance  can  only  be  gauged  when 
compared  to  the  work  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  even  the  earlier  works  of  Wagner 
were  not  begun  till  after  Berlioz  had  written  his  Symphonie 
Fantastique,  Harold  in  Italy  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  that 
the  former  did  not  become  popular  till  some  time  after  Berlioz’s 
death. 

In  the  string  orchestra  Berlioz  recognized  not  only  one  large 
group  of  cohesive  tone-colour,  but  also  so  many  smaller  groups, 
each  perfect  in  blend  and  distinctive  in  tone-colour.  The 
smaller  choirs  of  violins,  or  of  violas,  of  violoncellos,  or  even  of 
double  basses,  are  so  many  colours,  distinct  from  one  another, 

1  According  to  Berlioz’s  Autobiography  (Vol.  II)  valve  horns  and 
valve  trumpets  were  used  at  Dresden  about  1841-42,  but  not  at  the  famous 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipzig.  Valve  trumpets  appear  to  have  been 
fairly  common  in  German  orchestras  at  that  time,  but  not  in  Paris  where, 
however,  comets  were  becoming  common.  Berlioz  found  the  tuba  in  use 
at  Braunschweig  and  at  Berlin. 
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forming  yet  more  composite  colours  when  mixed.  As  melodists 
all  his  string  parts  share  an  equal  responsibility  and  enjoy  equal 
importance,  each  type  with  its  own  colour,  individuality  and 
character,  and  when  desirable,  its  own  function.  Even  the 
difference  of  tone-quality  on  each  string  of  the  same  instrument  is 
appreciated  and  exploited.  To  Berlioz  the  viola  was  as  distinctive 
and  as  important  a  voice  as  that  of  any  other  string  instrument ; 
it  was  no  mere  harmonic  drudge  destined  to  do  nothing  but  fill 
up  the  harmony  in  the  tenor  register.  The  different  texture  of 
string  music,  bow  or  finger  tremolo,  scale  or  arpeggio  figuration  ; 
the  variety  of  high  or  low  pitch,  of  legato  or  detached  bowing’ 
of  single  notes  or  double-stopping ;  the  varying  colours  of 
pizzicato ,  con  sordino  or  col  legno ‘  all  these  serve  in  their  turn,  in 
all  dynamic  shades,  as  colours  or  textures,  separately  or  in 
combination,  to  make  up  the  changing  and  vivid  tints  of  Berlioz’s 
string  music. 

Berlioz  wrote  for  wood-wind  with  clear  perception  of  the 
distinctive  tone-colour,  tone-weight,  and  natural  character  of 
each  type.  The  individual  technique  of  each  instrument  is 
recognized  ,  as  soloists,  melodically,  decoratively,  or  as  accom¬ 
panists,  their  individuality,  blending  capabilities,  and  powers  of 
penetration  are  ever  kept  in  view.  The  accessory  members  of  the 
wood-wind  section  are  given  a  proper  status  ;  piccolo,  cor  anglais, 
and  bass  clarinet  stand  out  as  individuals  possessed  of  features 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  normal  size  of  instrument. 

Berlioz  s  struggles  to  make  natural  horns  act  as  chromatic 
instruments  led  him  to  crook  the  instruments  in  many  and 
various  keys  ;  frequently  each  of  the  four  horns  is  crooked  in  a 
different  key.  Melodic  phrases  made  up  of  open  and  stopped 
notes  in  haphazard  alternation  evidently  did  not  please  him  for 
his  horn  parts  are  generally  more  harmonic  and  rhythmical  than 
melodic.  The  same  applies  to  Berlioz’s  trumpet  parts,  but, 
writing,  as  he  did,  in  the  first  place  for  Parisian  orchestras,  he  made 
free  use  of  a  pair  of  cornets  in  addition  to  trumpets,  and  these 
are  made  to  supply  the  missing  notes  in  his  upper  brass  harmony. 
In  spite  of  his  affection  for  the  old  instruments,  Berlioz  fully 
realized  that  valve  instruments  were  the  horns  and  trumpets  of 
the  future,  and  he  readily  welcomed  the  improved  instruments 
which  were  being  made  in  Paris  by  the  younger  Sax  shortly  before 
the  mid-century .  By  means  of  comets,  trombones  and  ophicleide , 
aided  by  ingenious  management  of  the  crooking  and  open  notes 
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of  horns  and  trumpets,  Berlioz  managed  to  produce  a  thoroughly 
sonorous,  full-voiced  brass  harmony  ;  this  he  employed  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  both  as  an  independent  body,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Possibly  with  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz 
may  share  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  fully  realize  the 
immense  power  and  effect  of  trombones  playing  thematic  mattei 
in  unison.  In  his  hands  the  brass  parts  move  independently  on 
a  course  of  their  own  ;  their  status  is  musically  on  an  equality  with 
the  two  other  main  groups  of  the  orchestra,  and  their  functions 
are  more  varied  and  more  essential  to  the  musical  structure  than 
they  are  in  the  works  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Meyerbeer. 

Despite  his  strange  and  unbalanced  temperament,  Berlioz  was 
clear-headed  and  practical  enough  wherever  orchestration  was 
concerned.  His  scores  and  his  book  show  that,  although  he  gave 
constant  attention  to  detail,  the  larger  and  more  important 
matters,  contrast,  blend  and  balance  of  tone,  were  always  in 
the  forefront  of  his  mind,  and  that  a  broad  view  of  the  subject 
was  not  obscured  by  the  infinite  care  which  he  lavished  on 
the  most  insignificant  details.  Berlioz  kept  the  three  main 
groups  of  the  orchestra  well  separated  ;  their  functions  are  not 
allowed  to  rob  one  another  of  their  distinctive  features,  to  cancel 
their  individualities  by  being  too  constantly  combined,  or  to 
develop  into  neutrality  of  tone-colour  by  over-blending.  Thus, 
his  contrasts  are  strong,  clearly  coloured  and  well  spaced.  No 
one  realized  better  the  value  of  allowing  the  elementary  colours 
of  the  orchestra  to  make  their  own  effect  in  their  native  state, 
or  how  to  keep  changes  of  colour  in  reserve,  and  under  due 
restraint.  Berlioz’s  blends  are  carefully  thought  out  and  are 
not  used  in  routine-like  manner.  The  conventional  management 
of  the  loud  tutti  was  a  weak  spot  in  the  orchestration  of  nearly  all 
his  contemporaries,  a  weakness  due  partly  to  indifferent  or  bad 
balance  of  tone,  and  partly  to  monotony  of  treatment.  Berlioz 
fully  realized  how  necessary  it  was  to  duplicate  a  melodic  or 
florid  string  part  to  the  utmost  extent  in  order  that  it  should 
assert  itself  against  heavy  accompanying  brass  harmony.  In 
this  respect  he  forestalled  Tschaikowsky  and  those  of  the  later 
nineteenth  century  composers  who  were  not  content  that  their 
loud  tutti  should  present  to  the  ear  nothing  but  a  massive 
harmonic  progression,  although  to  the  eye  the  written  page  showed 
plenty  of  movement.  Again,  Berlioz  had  no  illusions  as  to  the 
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power  of  the  wood-wind  against  sonorous,  full  matter  on  the 
strings.  If  necessary  he  concentrated  the  full  wood-wind  section 
in  octaves  on  one  part,  so  that  independent  or  essential  matter 
should  stand  out  clearly,  and  cut  its  way  through  the  thick  wall  of 
string  tone.  Nor  did  he  make  the  common  mistake  of  wasting 
precious  wood-wind  tone  on  unnecessary  harmonic  padding 
which  only  obscured  the  clearness  of  more  important  parts  when 
there  was  any  question  of  balance  between  the  tone  of  wood-wind 
and  strings. 

It  seems  almost  tragic  that  Berlioz’s  excellent  orchestration 
was  allied  to  music  which  did  not,  either  in  his  own  time  or 
subsequently,  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  either  musicians  or  the 
public,  and  that,  consequently,  the  influence  of  his  wonderful 
example  should  have  been  so  largely  lost  at  a  time  when  it  would 
have  been  most  valuable.  If  his  ideas  on  orchestras  were 
sometimes  Utopian  ;  if  his  dreams  of  monster  combinations  were 
over  pretentious  and  a  trifle  inartistic ;  and  if  there  was 
apparently  no  satisfying  his  craving  for  immense  resources,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  Berlioz  delved  deeper,  and  with  more 
success,  into  the  art  of  orchestration  than  did  anyone  before  him 
and  many  after  him. 

The  works  of  Louis  Spohr  (1784-1859),  the  violinist,  composer 
and  conductor,  whose  long  period  of  activity  covered  the  entire 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  who  was  therefore  a 
contemporary  of  both  Beethoven  and  Berlioz,  embrace  every 
type  of  orchestral  music,  concerto  and  symphony,  oratorio  and 
opera.  Although  Spohr’s  earliest  symphony  and  opera  were 
both  produced  about  1811,  his  orchestration  will  be  more  fairly 
judged  by  his  maturer  works  such  as  the  opera  Jessonda  (1822), 
the  oratorio  The  Last  Judgement  (1826),  the  Fourth  Symphony, 
The  Consecration  of  Sounds  (1832)  and  the  later  works  which  he 
continued  to  produce  until  about  1850. 

As  would  be  expected  from  so  earnest  and  thorough  a  musician, 
Spohr’s  handling  of  the  orchestra  is  sound  and  practical,  but  it 
lacks  the  brilliance  and  bright  colouring  of  the  best  contemporary 
French  and  Italian  models.  Somewhat  soberly  coloured,  smooth 
in  blend  and  safe  in  effect,  without  being  old-fashioned  for  its 
period,  his  work  shows  no  great  independence,  nor  any  tendency 
to  break  away  from  the  quite  pleasing  and  satisfactory,  but 
somewhat  dull  respectability  of  the  lesser  Germans  whose  time 
falls  between  that  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner.  That  Spohr 
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wrote  of  Berlioz’s  work1  “  I  have  a  special  hatred  of  this 
eternal  speculating  upon  extraordinary  instrumental  effect  ” 
gives  sufficient  clue  to  his  attitude  towards  progressive 
orchestration. 

As  in  the  case  of  Spohr,  the  works  of  Felix  Ludwig  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy  (1809-1847)  met  with  immediate  acceptance  the 
moment  they  were  produced.  The  great  popularity  of 
Mendelssohn’s  music,  both  during  and  after  his  lifetime,  acted  so 
as  to  set  up  his  orchestration  as  a  model  for  most  German,  and  for 
many  other  composers,  during  the  period  which  had  to  elapse 
before  the  works  of  Liszt  and  Wagner  became  sufficiently  popular 
to  exert  a  noticeable  and  general  influence  on  the  orchestration 
of  other  composers.  The  Mecca  of  this  school  of  composers  was 
the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig,  the  spiritual  home  of  many  lesser 
Germans,  such  as  David,  Hiller,  Rietz,  Reinecke,  and  not  a  few 
foreigners,  of  whom  the  best  remembered  are  probably  Stemdale 
Bennet  (1816-1875)  and  Niels  Gade  (1817-1890). 

Mendelssohn’s  environment  and  opportunities  during  boyhood 
favoured  the  cultivation  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  orchestra 
even  before  he  had  written  any  of  the  works  by  which  he  is  now 
known  to  us.  These  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  first 
Symphony  in  C  Minor  (1824),  and  to  have  ended  with  Elijah  in 
1846.  There  is  no  sign  of  inexperience  or  want  of  confidence  in 
the  orchestration  of  either  the  first  Symphony  or  the  “  Trumpet  ” 
overture  (1825),  while  with  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
overture  (1826)  the  young  composer  at  once  proved  himself  not 
only  merely  competent,  but  adept  at  presenting  his  music  in  most 
attractive  orchestral  clothing.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
production  of  Weber’s  Der  Freischiitz  at  Berlin  in  1821 
proved  stimulating  to  the  youthful  Mendelssohn,  but  even 
allowing  for  that,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  orchestration  of 
his  popular  overture  is  remarkable  for  its  fanciful  and  delicate 
colouring,  and  for  an  originality  which  places  it  amongst  some  of 
the  most  historically  significant  works.  In  making  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  Mendelssohn’s  early  orchestration,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  always  continued  to  revise  and  polish  his 
scores  for  a  long  time  after  their  first  production,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  details  of  his  orchestration  as  we  know  them  now 
from  the  printed  scores  are  possibly  to  some  extent  the  result  of 
his  maturer  experience. 

1  Spohr,  Autobiography,  English  translation,  p.  31 1  (London,  1878). 
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In  his  string  work  Mendelssohn  made  use  of  a  rather  thicker 
han-mc  texture  than  did  his  predecessors  Beethoven  and 
Weber,  and  was  something  of  a  pioneer  in  introducing  the  effect 
of  low-lying  harmonic  figuration,  mostly  achieved  by  dividing  the 
violoncellos,  so  as  to  pack  the  harmony  notes  close  together  in  the 
lower  register.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  treating  the 
^t^ ’  gracefully  or  brilliantly,  as  occasion  required 
Melodic  violoncello  parts  are  also  a  feature  which  he  carried  a 
stage  further  than  his  great  predecessors. 

The  neatness  and  clean  finish  of  Mendelssohn's  wood-wind 
parts,  and  their  importance  in  his  scheme  of  orchestration,  are 
well  exemplified  m  the  quick  movements  of  his  “  Scottish  "  and 
Italian  symphonies,  and  particularly  in  the  scherzo  from  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  (1843).  While  there  is  much 
hat  is  mere  harmonic  padding  in  his  wood-wind  parts,  especially 
m  the  tutti,  he  accompanied  solo  wood-wind  parts,  on  the  whole 
clearly  and  effectively. 

It  seems  as  if  a  certain  reverence  for  the  classical  model  had 
proved  a  slight  check  on  the  development  of  freedom  and 
flexibility  m  Mendelssohn's  use  of  the  brass  instruments.  The 
lack  of  ti  ombones  in  most  of  the  symphonies  and  concert-overtures 

aniTfl?  kf  uFaSS  S6Cti0n  harmonically  niore  or  less  helpless, 
and  although  the  horns  are  often  allowed  expressive  melody  and 
the  trumpet  parts  do  occasionally  include  notes  other  than  the 
open  notes  of  the  natural  instrument,  he  seems  to  shrink  from 
allowing  the  brass  group  to  develop  the  fuller  use  of  its  melodic 
and  harmonic  capabilities  m  the  way  which  is  found  in  the  scores 

w,  ™h  °Pera  comPosers  of  the  same  period.  One  wonders 
hy,  if  he  could  write  a  few  chromatic  notes  for  trumpets,  he 

h  H-n?imaku  mUCh  m°re  free  USe  of  them  to  secure  a  more  full- 
bodied  brass  harmony.  Love  of  refinement,  and  dread  of  anything 

approaching  vulgarity,  no  doubt  proved  the  drag  on  the  wheel  of 
progress  m  this  particular  respect.  In  making  frequent  use  of 

vey  s°£t‘y.  Mendelssohn  helped  considerably 
to  diffuse  knowledge  of  that  valuable  effect.  * 

of  maintenance  of  a  clear  distinction  between  the  colours 
1  the  three  mam  groups  of  orchestral  instruments  is  a  sound 
feature  of  Mendelssohn’s  orchestration  which  keeps  his  contrasts 
of  tone-colour  clear  and  decided,  in  spite  of  his  readiness  to  gWe 
the  horns  proiong64  periods  of  holding  sustained  harmony  notes 
against  the  movement  of  wood-wind  and  string  parts^!  The 
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balance  and  blending  of  tone,  too,  are  carried  out  on  sound,  if 
somewhat  set  lines,  and  without  ever  showing  signs  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  investigation  of  the  problems  of  balance  of  tone  which 
was  already  in  progress  in  quarters  where  reverence  for  classical 
models  was  not  allowed  to  obscure  practical  considerations. 

Some  few  effects  in  orchestration  may  possibly  be 
Mendelssohn’s  invention,  such  as,  for  example,  the  rich  tenor 
unison  melody  for  both  clarinets,  both  bassoons,  and  violoncellos 
in  the  Ruy  Bias  overture  (1834),  and  some  touches  of  colouring 
in  the  incidental  music  to  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  (1843)  ; 
indeed,  the  orchestration  of  the  latter  work,  with  its  fanciful 
colouring  and  effects,  both  picturesque  and  to  the  point,  has 
served  as  a  model  for  much  fairy -orchestration  ever  since,  and 
remains  a  tribute  to  Mendelssohn’s  imagination  and  originality 
when  he  was  dealing  with  situations  which  required  delicate  and 
refined  handling. 

The  work  of  Robert  Alexander  Schumann  (1810-1856)  as  an 
orchestral  composer  falls  almost  entirely  within  the  ten  years 
1841-1851,  and  provides  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  a 
composer  of  the  first  rank,  whose  music  has  amply  proved  its 
worth,  was  unable  to  handle  the  orchestra  even  moderately  well. 
It  may  be  justly  said  of  Schumann’s  orchestral  music  that  it 
survives  in  spite  of  its  orchestration. 

Unlike  many  whose  weak  orchestration  was  obviously  due  to 
indifference,  haste,  or  an  easy  satisfaction  with  the  conventions 
of  a  particular  period,  Schumann’s  scores  show  no  signs  of  lack 
of  care  or  lack  of  interest  in  orchestration  ;  on  the  contrary, 
while  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  weakness,  there  is  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  considerable  effort,  of  independence,  and  even  of  enter¬ 
prise,  in  some  of  the  very  pages  of  his  scores  which  are  the  despair 
of  those  conductors  who  would  spare  no  amount  of  trouble  in 
order  to  make  Schumann’s  orchestral  misfits  sound  reasonably 
clear  and  worthy,  rather  than  that  his  music  should  be  unheard. 
The  gift  of  conceiving  music  in  true  orchestral  language  seems 
to  have  been  denied  this  composer,  and,  what  is  perhaps  rather 
more  remarkable,  he  did  not  succeed  in  learning  how  to  adapt 
his  musical  matter  to  the  medium  of  the  orchestra,  even  after  some 
considerable  experience  and  some  excellent  opportunities. 

That  much  of  his  musical  matter  was  of  the  neutral  nature 
which  was  equally  suitable,  or  equally  unsuitable,  to  the  character 
and  technique  of  the  various  types  of  orchestral  instruments, 
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and  that  he  did  not  conceive  themes  and  passages,  patterns 
and  textures,  which  owe  their  very  being  to  particular  instruments 
or  groups  of  instruments,  would  not  alone  suffice  to  condemn 
Schumann’s  orchestration,  for  a  process  of  selection  and  trans¬ 
lation  could  have  been  made  to  cloak  neutrality  or  unsuitability 
of  matter,  as  they  have  often  done  in  the  hands  of  more  skilful 
workers  ;  it  was  rather  that  he  seems  to  have  lacked  the  instinct 
which  enables  even  moderately  good  orchestrators  to  place  the 
right  matter  in  the  right  quarter,  to  distribute  the  parts  where 
they  can  take  the  most  useful  share  in  contributing  to  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  That  his  string  passages  should  sometimes  prove 
awkward,  ineffective,  or  lacking  in  variety,  is  not  altogether 
surprising,  for  Schumann’s  musical  matter  was  largely  based  on 
keyboard  technique.  When  movement  was  imperative,  his  only 
resource  was  the  quicker  repetition  of  notes  by  means  of  the 
bow.  Less  excusable  were  his  frequent  failure  to  secure  a  satis¬ 
factory  balance  of  tone  between  melodic  and  harmonic  parts,  and 
least  of  all,  his  consistent  neglect  to  let  the  primary  colours  of  the 
orchestra  be  heard  in  their  native  state,  and  in  clear  contrast 
one  with  the  other.  The  continuously  even  tone  quality,  the  full- 
bodied  but  monotonously  rich  tint  of  his  colouring,  is  due  to  the 
employment  of  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns  in  constant  com- 
ination.  It  is  difficult  to  credit  the  fact  that  any  composer 
could  score  not  only  complete  movements,  but  a  whole 
symphony  and  an  overture,  in  which  string  tone  is  not  allowed 
to  be  heard  in  a  pure  unmixed  state  for  a  single  bar;  yet 
Schumann  achieved  that  feat  in  his  D  minor  symphony  (1851) 1 
and  in  his  overture  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  The  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  tutti  which  persists,  for  example,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  E-flat  symphony  (1850),  the  constant  thickening  of 
tone  by  the  almost  unbroken  use  of  horns  and  wood-wind  in 
conjunction  with  the  string  orchestra,  and  his  readiness  to  thicken 
the  tone  of  the  lower  register  of  the  string  orchestra  by  frequent 
divisis;  or  double-stopping ;  all  these  characteristics  rob  his 
orchestration  of  clearness  of  colouring,  and  obscure  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  melodic  parts  or  thematic  matter  in  a  way  which  renders 
well-balanced  performances  of  most  of  his  works  practically 
impossible  without  recourse  to  troublesome  and  tireless  readjust¬ 
ments  of  dynamics,  and  sometimes  even  actual  rescoring  or 
redistribution  of  parts  in  order  to  secure  some  sort  of  satisfactory 
Originally  composed  in  1841,  but  rewritten  and  issued  in  1851. 
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balance.1  A  typical  instance  of  Schumann’s  seeming  inability 
to  let  the  strings  play  without  thickening  interference  by  the 
wood-wind  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement  of  the 
D  minor  symphony.  Here  is  a  pleasing  melody  for  violoncellos 
and  oboe,  fitted  with  a  perfectly  well-chosen  simple  harmonic 
pizzicato  accompaniment  for  strings,  but  blurred  and  spoilt  by 
absolutely  redundant  duplication  of  the  harmony  on  clarinets 
and  bassoons.  The  otherwise  clearly  differentiated  colour  of 
melodic  and  harmonic  parts,  thus  welded  together  by  the  cloying 
medium  of  clarinet  and  bassoon  tone,  is  reckoned  by  some  con¬ 
ductors  to  be  an  error  of  judgment  sufficiently  grave  to  justify 
their  cutting  out  these  wind  parts  altogether  when  the  opening 
of  the  movement  is  played.  This  is  only  one  of  many  instances 
where  the  same  drastic  treatment  would — and  sometimes  does — 
clarify  and  let  air  and  daylight  into  the  stuffy  interior  of 
Schumann’s  orchestral  combinations. 

To  his  credit  may  be  placed  Schumann’s  enterprise  in  readily 
adopting  valve  horns  and  valve  trumpets  at  a  fairly  early  stage 
of  their  development,2  his  more  freely  melodic  use  of  these  same 
instruments,  and  a  certain  disregard  for  some  of  the  conventional 
effects  which,  amongst  his  German  contemporaries,  were  becoming 
rather  dulled  by  repetition.  These  virtues,  however,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  atoned  for  Schumann’s  responsibility  in  having 
inaugurated  a  style  of  orchestration  which,  by  its  heavy  neutral- 
tinted  example,  unfortunately  influenced  the  work  of  many  of  his 
German  successors,  and  justly  earned  for  itself  such  epithets  as 
“  turgid  ”  and  “  muddy.” 

Of  the  German  opera  composers  of  this  period,  the  best  of 
whose  works  still  hold  the  stage,  Konradin  Kreutzer  (1780-1849), 
Heinrich  August  Marschner  (1795-1861),  Gustav  Albert  Lortzing 
(1801-1851),  and  Otto  Nicolai  (1810-1849)  may  be  said  to  have 
upheld  in  slightly  varying  degree  the  standard  and  style  of 
orchestration  set  in  Germany  as  a  pattern  by  the  successes 
of  Weber  and  Spohr.  Kreutzer’s  Nachtlager  in  Granada  (1834), 
Marschner’s  Hans  Heiling  (1833),  Lortzing’s  Der  Waffenschmidt 
(1846)  and  Nicolai’s  Die  Lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor  (1849) 
stand  as  representative  of  the  apt,  dramatic,  and  clearly 

1  See  Weingartner,  Ratschlage  fur  auffuhrungen  Klassischer  Sym- 
phonien,  Band  II  (Leipzig,  1919). 

2  Valve  instruments  are  specified  in  the  first  editions  of  the  full  scores 
of  Schumann's  3rd  and  4th  Symphonies,  also  in  Manfred  Overture  (1849). 
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coloured  work  of  typical  composers  whose  handling  of  the 
orchestra  was  free  from  the  noisy  brilliance  of  contemporary 
Italians,  which  lacked  the  rich  colouring  and  pretentious  style 
ot  Meyerbeer,  and  was  quite  uninfluenced  by  the  remarkable 
advance  made  by  Berlioz.  If  Kreutzer,  Marschner,  and  Lortzing 
did  not  venture  far  off  the  safe  and  beaten  track,  Nicolai  did 
show  distinct  signs  of  fanciful  invention,  and  a  tendency  to  import 
a  not  unwelcome  lightness  into  German  orchestration  which 
promise,  unfortunately,  was  barely  fulfilled  owing  to  his  early 
death  almost  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  success.  The  orches- 
trati011  of  the  music  to  the  ballet  and  fairy  scenes  of  Die  Lustigen 
Weiber,  particularly  in  the  scene  in  Windsor  forest  when  all 
manner  of  insects  are  called  upon  to  torment  Falstaff,  is  quite 
on  a  level  with  the  best  of  Mendelssohn’s  fairy-orchestration, 
and  shows  Nicolai  in  a  most  favourable  light  as  an  orchestrator. 

More  individual  and,  as  it  proved,  more  significant  than  the  f, 
work  of  these  lesser  Germans,  was  the  beginning  of  an  independent 
school  of  orchestration  in  Russia  in  the  hands  of  Michael  f 
vanovitch  Glinka  (1804-1857),  the  first  of  a  chain  of  nationalist) 

composers  whose  influence  only  began  to  take  effect  outside  theirff 

own  country  towards  the  close  of  last  century. 

Associated  with  music  of  markedly  national  character,  and  a 
certain  rough  independence  of  technique,  Glinka  treated  the 
orchestra  in  a  manner  which  apparently  owed  very  little  either  to 
his  training  or  to  the  prevailing  style  of  any  other  composer  or 
school  of  composers.1  The  three  main  instrumental  groups  of  the 
orchestra  were  to  Glinka  so  many  distinct  and  self-contained 

ies  whose  functions  should  be  clearly  separated,  and  whose 
colours  should  be  used  m  sharp  contrast  with  one  another,  rather 

Parts  of  a  wh°le  whose  individual  characteristics 
should  be  modified  and  toned  down  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of 
combination,  by  intermixing  and  blending  of  tone-colours 

on  f  USI0f  fuemeuntary  colours  ^  their  native  state,  separated 
one  from  the  other  by  clean  lines  of  demarkation  ;  clearly  differ¬ 
entiated  colours  for  the  duties  of  defining  the  melodic  fine  the 
harmonic  background,  or  the  decorative  figure  ;  opposition 
ather  than  amalgamation;  crudeness  rather  than  subtlety; 

overt^iS^Mlffch^btorSart8^8^  t0  ^  been  the  SCores  of 

Haydn,  MoJart  and  and  Symphonies  by 

by  Pougin  (London,  1915)  **  History  °f  Russian  M^io 
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these  were  the  articles  of  Glinka’s  orchestral  faith,  as  against  the 
more  mixed  colouring,  the  smoother  transitions  and  more 
elaborate  or  congested  textures  of  his  German  contemporaries. 
The  simplicity  of  his  colour-schemes  left  no  room  for  ambiguity  of 
intention,  no  doubt  as  to  the  easy  distinction  of  melodic  and 
accompanying  parts,  no  question  as  to  what  he  intended  to  stand 
out  prominently,  nor  was  there  much  chance  of  faulty  or  doubtful 
balance  of  tone  in  his  straightforward  manner  of  distributing  the 
parts.  While  most  of  the  Germans  were  inclined  to  over-blend 
their  colours,  Glinka  kept  his  colours  in  clearly  labelled  separate 
compartments  ;  and  thus  began  the  divergence  of  the  two  lines 
which  still  distinguishes  German  from  Russian  characteristics 
in  orchestration. 

In  Glinka’s  representative  national  opera  La  Vie  pour  le 
Zaar  (1836),  in  his  music  to  the  tragedy  Prince  Khomlsky 
(1840),  in  his  Karaminskaja  and  other  orchestral  works, 
will  be  found  abundant  examples  of  this  transparently  clear 
grouping  of  instrumental  tone-colours,  and  the  obvious  beginning 
of  the  principle  which  required  that  each  melodic  line,  harmonic 
group  or  figurated  pattern,  in  his  musical  matter,  should  be  allotted 
to  and  concentrated  on  widely  different  and  opposing  types  of 
tone-colour,  the  principle  which  eventually  proved  to  be  the  basis, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  feature  of  Tschaikovsky’s 
mature  orchestration.1 


1  Berlioz  on  Glinka’s  orchestration  :  “  the  gift  of  a  beautifully  free, 
clear,  and  coloured  orchestration.” — A  Short  History  of  Russian  Music. 
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By  “  the  period  of  Wagner  ”  must  be  understood  that  period 
during  which  Wagner  wrote  his  mature  and  fully  representative 
music  dramas,  that  is,  roughly,  from  about  the  middle  of  last 
century  till  the  year  of  his  death  (1883).  Although  the  beginning 
of  Wagners  creative  work  as  a  composer  may  be  placed  as  far 
back  as  1833,  and  although  Rienzi,  Der  Fliegende  Hollander, 
Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin  were  all  composed  and  produced 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1850,  the  most  significant  part  of  his 
output,  that  embracing  Tristan,  Die  Meistersinger,  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  and  Parsifal,  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  period 
defined  above,  as  the  following  list  of  his  works,  and  the  years  in 
which  they  were  first  produced,  will  show  : 


1833  Die  Feen 
1836  Das  Liebesverbot 

1842  Rienzi 

1843  Der  Fliegende  Hollander 
1 845  T  annhauser 

1850  Lohengrin 


1865  Tristan  und  Lsolde 

1868  Die  Meistersinger 

1869  Das  Rheingold 

1870  Die  Walkiire 

1876  Siegfried,  Gotterdam- 
merung 

1882  Parsifal 


In  view  of  the  great  significance  of  his  work,  and  of  the  power¬ 
ful  influence  of  his  example  on  the  history  and  development  of 
orchestration,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  it  was  not  till  his 
career  was  almost  at  an  end  that  Wagner’s  works  began  to  be 
universally  accepted,  admired  and  performed  frequently  enough 
to  exert  any  pronounced  and  wide-spread  influence  on  the  orches¬ 
tration  of  composers  generally.  This  throws  the  period  of  his 
influence  and  its  effects  so  far  forward,  that  it  may  be  said  that  the 
result  of  Wagner’s  work  did  not  become  apparent  till  the  last 
quarter  of  last  century. 

Grouped  not  so  much  according  to  the  span  of  their  lives, 
but  more  according  to  the  period  in  which  their  most  important 
works  were  written,  the  following  composers  may  be  counted 
contemporaries  of  Wagner,  yet  they  were,  excepting  Liszt, 
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Cornelius,  and  Verdi  in  his  last  phase,  practically  pre-Wagnerian 
orchestrators  : 


Liszt, 

ISII-1886. 

Flotow, 

1812-1883. 

Raff, 

1822-1882. 

Cornelius, 

1824-1874. 


Wagner, 

1813-1883. 


Thomas, 

1811-1896. 

Gounod, 

1818-1893. 

Bizet, 

1838-1875. 


Verdi, 

1813-1901. 

Rubinstein, 

1829-1894. 

Smetana, 

1824-1884. 

Gade, 

1817-1890. 


Macfarren, 

1813-1887. 
Stemdale  Bennet, 
1816-1875. 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  main  stream  of  progress  in  orches¬ 
tration  was  flowing  evenly  onwards,  more  or  less  divided  into 
channels  governed  by  national  style,  a  radical  change  of  direction 
in  the  course  of  the  art,  although  clearly  laid  down  by  Wagner, 
was  not  generally  followed  by  composers  during  his  lifetime,  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  his  influence,  although  destined  to  become 
very  little  short  of  all-powerful,  was  ever  completely  and  absolutely 
universal  in  its  effect. 

It  was  stated  that  the  growth  of  the  orchestra  was  practically 
complete  by  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
statement  is  correct  as  far  as  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
orchestra  are  concerned.  Four  types  of  wood-wind  instrument, 
the  flute  type,  the  oboe  type,  the  clarinet  and  bassoon  types, 
including  in  all  cases  both  normal  and  abnormal  sizes,  together 
with  three  types  of  brass  instrument,  horns,  trumpets  and  trom¬ 
bones,  also  strings,  percussion  and  harps,  all  these  were  either 
regular  or  occasional  constituents  of  the  orchestra  before  the  mid¬ 
century  ;  it  only  remained  for  the  tuba  to  finally  oust  the 
ophicleide  or  serpent,  these  last  lingering  representatives  of  the 
mediaeval  cornetto  type,  from  their  places.  To  this  day  the 
orchestra  has  retained  practically  its  mid-nineteenth-century 
constitution,  and,  as  far  as  its  primary  colours  are  concerned, 
has  ceased  to  grow.  Growth  of  another  sort,  however,  growth  in 
bulk,  in  number  of  instruments,  growth  involving  additional 
quantities  of  the  already  established  primary  tone-colours,  was  still 
to  come.  Foreshadowed  in  the  scores  of  Berlioz  and  Meyerbeer, 
this  bulk-expansion  of  the  orchestra  developed  further  during  the 
period  of  Wagner,  and,  largely  owing  to  his  lead,  the  expanded 
orchestra  became  more  or  less  standardized,  during  the  last  two 
or  three  decades  of  the  century,  for  works  of  large  scale.  When 
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Wagner  demanded  three  or  four  of  each  type  of  wood-wind 
instrument,  when  he  wrote  for  eight  horns,  for  three  or  four 
trumpets,  for  a  bass  trumpet,  for  contra-bass  trombone,  for 

jtra  baSS  tuba’  for  more  drums  and  extra  harps,  he  was  not 
adding  to  the  constituent  elements  of  the  orchestra  •  he  was 
really  only  asking  for  an  increased  number  of  instruments  or 
greater  volume  of  tone  from  each  of  the  already  established  groups, 
it  was  not  so  much  new  colour  as  increased  quantity,  or  greater 
dispby  of  surface  of  the  old  colours,  that  he  demanded.  But 
when  Wagner  asked  for  a  quartet  of  so-called  Wagner-tubas 
instruments  of  tuba-like  proportions  fitted  with  conical  mouth-- 
pieces  of  the  horn  pattern,  he  certainly  attempted  to  add  a  new 
dement  to  the  orchestral  body,  and,  as  has  since  been  proved 
failed  to  do  so.  Wagner’s  service  to  the  orchestra,  as  far  as  its 
constitution  is  concerned,  and  quite  apart  from  his  service  to  the 
cause  of  orchestration,  was  to  inflate  the  old  body  rather  than  to 
add  any  new  element  to  it. 

The  resources  of  orchestration  gained  much  during  the  period 
of  Wagner  from  the  gradually  increasing  use  of  wood-wind 
instruments  provided  with  the  radically  improved  key  mechanism 
for  which  Bohm  was  so  largely  responsible.  As  the  new  instru¬ 
ments  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  orchestral  players  the 
greater  technical  facilities,  the  truer  intonation,  and  wider  key- 
range  of  the  new  patterns  naturally  contributed  towards  creating 
a  igher  standard  of  quality  m  wood-wind  instrument  playing 
which,  with  the  growing  use  of  valved  brass  instruments,  rendered 
e  wind  section  of  the  orchestra  more  and  more  flexible  and 
independent.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  contest  between 
the  valved  and  the  natural  horns  and  trumpets  began  in  real 
earnest.  The  question  then  became  not  so  much  whether  valved 
instruments  were  a  desirable  addition  to  the  orchestra,  but  whether 
they  were  desirable  as  substitutes  for  the  natural  instruments  At 
the  same  time  the  early  conception  of  the  use  of  the  valve,  namely 
that  its  purpose  was  simply  to  effect  an  instantaneous  change  of 
crook,  gave  way  to  the  modem  conception  that  the  real  use  of  the 
valve  was  to  render  the  scale  of  the  instrument  completely 
chromatic.  In  spite  of  unanswerable  argument  and  practiS 
demonstration  in  favour  of  the  valve,  the  old  instruments  and 
their  characteristic  technique  died  hard,  and  can  hardly  be  said 
o  have  become  obsolete  during  Wagner’s  lifetime.  It  is  evident 
that  even  after  that  time  the  old  horn  technique  had  left  a  lasting 
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impression  on  the  style  of  part  associated  with  the  instrument,  an 
impression  which  still  lingers.  In  the  course  of  its  victorious 
career  the  valve  to  a  large  extent  conduced  to  the  gradual  disuse 
of  the  crook,  but  it  was  not  till  some  considerable  time  after  the 
players  had  decided  that  it  was  once  more  practicable  to  play 
with  as  little  change  of  crook  as  possible,  that  composers,  realizing 
that  their  specified  changes  of  crook  were  doomed  to  be  ignored, 
finally  fell  into  line  with  the  actual  practice  of  the  players. 

The  progress  and  development  of  orchestration  from  about  the 
middle  of  last  century  up  to  the  end  of  Wagner’s  time  may  be 
conveniently  followed  along  the  following  channels  : 

1.  The  advanced  German  group,  summed  up  in  Wagner  and 
Liszt. 

2.  Other  Germans  who  placidly  followed  the  lines  of  Mendel¬ 
ssohn  and  other  composers  of  the  “  Gewandhaus  ”  school, 
connecting  with  a  later  group  represented  by  Brahms  and  his 
imitators. 

3.  The  French  operatic  group,  with  well-marked  national 
characteristics. 

4.  Italians,  notably  Verdi,  in  continuation  of  the  typical  work 
of  the  former  Italian  generation. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  other  channels  which,  although 
for  the  time  being  they  produced  no  very  marked  result,  were 
destined  to  become  influential  just  at  the  close  of  the  century. 
Of  these  the  Russian  school  inaugurated  by  Glinka,  in  spite  of 
the  western  tendency  of  some  of  its  prominent  members,  may  be 
counted  as  the  most  important.  English  composers  of  the  period, 
largely  following  the  paths  of  the  mid-century  Germans,  and 
showing  no  marked  individuality  or  enterprise  in  their  orches¬ 
tration,  served  as  a  link  to  connect  up  with  the  more  significant 
work  of  later  generations  ;  and  finally  the  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  fresh  nationality,  such  as  the  Bohemian  Smetana  and  the 
Scandinavian  Gade,  should  not  be  altogether  overlooked  in  view 
of  the  subsequent  popular  success  of  such  strongly  national  com¬ 
posers  as  Dvorak  and  Grieg. 

Without  touching  on  the  very  early  works  of  Wilhelm  Richard 
Wagner  (1813-1883),  the  few  operas  and  overtures  composed 
before  1840,  his  orchestration  may  be  considered  as  exemplified 
in  two  groups  of  music  dramas  :  those  which  appeared  between 
1840  and  1850,  and  the  works  of  his  maturity,  ranging  from 
T ristan  to  Parsijal. 
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The  operas  Wagner  would  hear  in  his  early  manhood,  which 
in  his  capacity  of  conductor  he  would  direct  and  become  familiar 
with,  no  doubt  provided  him  with  a  foundation  on  which  to  base 
his  own  earlier  efforts  in  orchestration.  If  it  can  be  said  that  he 
took  any  composers’  works  as  models,  or  that  his  early  orches¬ 
tration  was  influenced  and  his  efforts  stimulated  by  example,  the 
operas  of  Weber,  Marschner,  Halevy  and  Meyerbeer  may  be 
cited  as  most  likely  to  appeal  to  his  taste  for  dramatic  force  and 
colouring  in  orchestration.  Whether  he  owed  most  to  the  example 
of  others,  or  to  his  own  early  experiences  as  conductor  and  com¬ 
poser,  is  a  problem  which  can  hardly  be  solved  with  any  certainty ; 
the  fact  remains  that  in  the  score  of  Rienzi,  Wagner  showed 
himself  not  only  fully  equipped  as  an  orchestrator,  but  already 
well  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  tendencies  up  to  date,  having 
nothing  to  learn  even  from  Meyerbeer.  The  overtures  to 
Rienzi,  Dev  Fliegende  Hollander,  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin  alone 
suffice  to  illustrate  his  mastery  over  all  hitherto  known 
orchestral  effects,  and  how  he  used,  with  the  ease  of  familiarity, 
and  had  even  amplified,  all  the  most  recent  and  daring  develop¬ 
ments  of  orchestration  before  they  had  become  absorbed  in  the 
current  language  of  progressive  contemporary  composers’  work. 

The  vertical  structure  of  his  harmony  is  at  once  on  a  large 
scale,  rich  in  tone  by  the  sheer  number  of  different  notes  sounded 
at  the  same  time,  the  parts  placed  so  as  to  produce  a  full  and 
sonorous  volume  of  tone,  whether  in  loud  or  in  soft  effects.  This 
ample  and  widely  spread  harmonic  structure  is  applied  to  all 
sections  of  the  orchestra,  and  gives  the  rich  quality  of  tone,  now  so 
familiar,  which  distinguishes  a  Wagner  chord  on  the  orchestra 
from  a  chord  as  placed  by  Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn. 

Amongst  the  features  of  the  string  work  are,  the  frequent  use 
of  melodic  parts  doubled  in  unison  or  in  octaves,  and  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  short  figures  in  quick  notes  so  often  used  to  provide 
the  web  of  movement  which  frequently  accompanies  bolder 
thematic  matter  on  the  brass  voices.  When  eighteenth  century 
composers  used  the  string-unison  it  was  because  it  was  not  their 
habit  to  trouble  much  about  writing  inner  parts  ;  with  Wagner 
it  was  a  matter  of  balance  and  intensity  of  tone  ;  it  was  the 
modem  unison  used  consciously  of  its  effect,  as  against  the  old- 
fashioned  casual  unison  of  the  older  masters.  The  characteristic 
“turning”  demi-semiquaver  figures  in  Rienzi,  the  groups  of 
six  quavers  in  the  Hollander  and  Tannhauser,  the  familiar 
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semi-quaver  figure  in  the  overture  of  the  latter  opera,  are  well- 
known  instances  of  what  Wagner  did  with  his  strings  in  the  tutti 
when  the  brass  in  unison  took  entire  charge  of  thematic  matter. 
For  brilliance  and  fullness  Wagner  took  his  first  and  second 
violins  high  up,  and  in  that  sense  extended  their  upward  compass 
for  orchestral  purposes.  Like  Berlioz,  he  made  his  violas  either 
soprano,  tenor  or  bass  instruments,  as  dictated  by  questions  of 
balance  of  tone,  or  used  them  for  the  sake  of  their  own  individual 
tone-colour.  Wagner’s  violoncellos  are,  more  than  ever  before, 
melodists,  and  as  such  frequently  invade  the  old  preserves  of  the 
upper  strings,  either  alone  or  in  order  to  act  as  a  reinforcement 
of  tone  for  the  purposes  of  intensity  or  balance .  The  high-pitched 
harmonic  groups  of  divided  violins,  disposed  in  either  solo  or 
ripieno  groups,  or  in  both  together,  the  sombre  combinations  of 
divided  violas  or  violoncellos,  all  used  less  for  the  sake  of  their 
pitch  than  for  their  particular  tone-colours,  are  no  rarities  in  these 
earlier  Wagner  scores,  but  are  employed  freely  and  familiarly, 
also  without  any  hesitation  in  taking  the  pitch  to  either  extreme. 
Finger-tremolo  becomes  in  Wagner’s  hands  a  resource  as  common 
as  was  bow-tremolo  to  his  forbears. 

With  his  groups  of  three  of  each  type  of  wood-wind  instrument, 
and  his  tendency  to  treat  bassoons  harmonically  as  tenor  instru¬ 
ments,  to  be  used  for  inside  parts  rather  than  merely  as  the  bass 
voices  of  the  group,  Wagner,  even  in  these  earlier  works,  secured 
an  opulence  of  harmonic  tone  on  the  wood-wind  alone  which  the 
earlier  nineteenth  century  composers  often  failed  to  achieve 
when  they  called  up  the  services  of  their  brass  voices  as  well. 
As  melodists  the  wood-wind  figure  as  soloists  pure  and  simple,  well 
selected  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  character  and  technique, 
and  when  handled  as  melodists  in  a  body  receive  the  necessary 
duplication  which  alone  can  help  them  to  cope  with  the  greater 
tone-weight  of  the  other  sections  of  the  orchestra. 

Starting  as  he  did  by  writing  for  one  pair  of  valve-horns  and 
one  pair  of  hand-horns,  Wagner  made  the  best  of  an  awkward 
situation  by  causing  his  third  and  fourth  hand-horns  to  dodge 
about,  giving  useful  harmonic  and  melodic  help  to  the  first  and 
second  valve-horns  whenever  it  was  possible  (much  in  the  same 
manner  as  Berlioz  did  with  his  natural  trumpets  and  comets) 
stretching  the  hand-horn  technique  to  its  utmost  limits  in  the 
process.  With  Lohengrin,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
finished  with  the  compromise,  and,  in  spite  of  the  strange  vagaries 
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of  his  notation  for  horns  in  that  opera,  had  evidently  decided  once 
and  for  all  that  the  valve-horn  was  the  instrument  of  the  future. 
If  the  nature  of  the  third  and  fourth  horns  in  Wagner’s  earlier 
works  may  be  disputed,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  his 
trumpets  were  valve  instruments,  although  it  is  true,  parts  for 
natural  third  and  fourth  trumpets  are  specified  in  Rienzi.  With 
trombones,  ophicleide  or  tuba,  valve-horns  and  valve-trumpets, 
Wagner’s  brass  group  was  virtually  a  completely  chromatic  brass 
band,  and  any  concessions  made  to  natural  instruments  are 
clearly  nothing  more  than  rather  annoying  necessities. 

Practically  unhampered  by  the  want  of  notes  in  any  part  of 
his  brass  group,  Wagner’s  parts  for  these  instruments  appear 
disposed  either  in  complete  and  satisfying  harmony,  or  the  instru¬ 
ments  speak  as  frankly  unrestricted  melodists.  When  in 
harmony  the  parts  are  judiciously  grouped,  and  the  whole  is  amply 
filled  up  with  inner  parts,  care  being  taken  that  all  the  essential 
notes  of  a  chord  are  well  represented.  The  awkward  gaps  in  the 
brass  harmony  of  his  predecessors  finally  disappeared  when  valve 
instruments  began  to  be  freely  employed  ;  this  gave  to  the  heavy 
harmony  of  the  orchestra  a  substantial  "  inside  ”  such  as  it  had 
never  known  before.  When  using  his  brass  voices  as  melodists, 
in  octaves  or  in  unison,  Wagner  at  once  brushed  away  the  last 
remnant  of  any  such  restraint  as  still  lingered  even  in  the  scores 
Berlioz  and  Meyerbeer.  The  loud  unison  parts  for  three  trumpets 
and  three  trombones,  so  well  exemplified  in  the  close  of 
Tannhauser  overture,  the  various  brass-unison  themes  in  the 
Hollander  and  in  Lohengrin,  to  mention  only  familiar  examples, 
show  how  well  Wagner  appreciated  the  telling  power  of  the 
heavier  brass  instruments  when  playing  in  unison,  how  fear¬ 
lessly  he  made  use  of  the  device,  and  also  his  sound  sense  in 
not  allowing  the  clearness  of  their  utterance  to  be  clogged  by 
harmonic  accompaniments  played  by  other  brass  voices  of  equal 
power  and  penetration.  It  would  have  been  not  only  possible, 
but  also  much  more  conventional,  to  have  given  the  main  theme 
at  the  close  of  Tannhauser  overture  to  trumpets  and  trom¬ 
bones  in  harmony  instead  of  in  unison  ;  the  difference  of  effect 
can  easily  be  imagined. 

That  Wagner  was  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  treating  the 
orchestra  as  a  compound  of  so  many  instrumental  choirs  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  prelude  to  Lohengrin.  The  constitution  of 
each  group,  and  the  order  of  their  entry,  is  well  worth  careful 
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examination  :  bar  5,  violins  only  ;  bar  20,  all  the  wood  wind  ; 
bar  36,  horns  and  lower  strings  ;  bar  45,  trombones  and  tuba  ; 
bar  50,  trumpets  and  drums.  Again,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effect 
of  this  piece  scored  in  groups  of  mixed  types,  or  in  groups  based 
on  the  difference  of  pitch  rather  than  on  their  tone-colour  and 
tone-weight. 

In  spite  of  the  blatant  brass  work  in  the  Rienzi  overture, 
Wagner  knew  well  how  to  keep  his  effects  and  colours  in  reserve, 
and  how  to  contrive  that  a  climax  should  be  unmistakable  ;  witness 
the  reserve  of  the  trumpets  and  extra  percussion  instruments  in 
T annhduser  overture.  Many  other  features  of  Wagner’s  earlier 
orchestration  might  be  noticed  ;  the  strong  reinforcement  of 
inner  melodic  parts  when  they  are  required  to  be  prominent ;  the 
avoidance  of  conventional  formulae  for  the  orchestration  of 
tulti,  and  so  on. 

Although  it  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  of  the  devices  employed 
in  those  of  Wagner’s  scores  which  appeared  before  1850  that  he 
actually  created  them ,  or  that  no  suggestion  or  lead  had  been  given 
him  by  other  composers’  works  of  somewhat  earlier  or  of  con¬ 
temporary  date,  there  is  no  question  but  that  he  seized  on  every 
suggestive  device  and,  without  apparent  experiment,  at  once 
produced  the  consummative  result  at  which  others  had  more  or 
less  tentatively  aimed.  The  finished  production  shows  no  signs 
of  hesitation,  timidity,  or  reluctance  to  embark  on  an  unfamiliar 
path  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  planted  his  feet  firmly  wherever  he 
wished  to  tread,  and  fearlessly  and  wholeheartedly  embarked  on 
“  neck  or  nothing  ”  adventures  with  a  faith  attended  by  no  doubts, 
with  no  scruples,  and  achieved  his  ends  without  using  any  half¬ 
measures.  If  an  effect  was  to  be  produced,  Wagner  depended  on 
it  absolutely  ;  he  burned  his  boats  and  left  open  no  means  of 
retreat.  The  passages  embodying  unconventional  orchestration 
are  by  no  means  short,  nor  did  he  employ  an  effect  only  once  in 
case  it  should  not  “  come  off  ”  well. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  production  of  Lohengrin  at  Weimar, 
Tristan  und  Isolde  wsls  produced  under  von  Biilow  at  Munich. 
Die  M eister singer ,  Rheingold,  and  the  other  operas  comprising 
Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  followed  at  comparatively  short 
intervals,  the  Ring  in  its  entirety  being  first  performed  at 
Bayreuth  in  1876. 1 

1  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  Das  Rheingold  and  Die 
W dlkiire  were  composed  before  Tristan  and  Die  M  eister  singer . 
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For  Tristan  and  Die  Meistersinger  Wagner  used  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  instruments  as  for  Lohengrin,  but  for  the 
vaster  undertaking,  which  comprised  four  full-sized  operas 
conceived  and  staged  on  a  scale  never  attempted  before,  the 
orchestra  specified  demands  still  further  additions  to  the  already 
enlarged  groups,  also  a  group  of  tubas  organized  so  as  to  provide 
self-contained  harmony  amongst  themselves.  Four  each  of  the 
flute,  oboe  and  clarinet  types,  and  three  bassoons  are  required  in 
the  scores  of  the  Ring  ;  eight  horns,  four  of  which  were  at 
times  to  be  replaced  by  two  tenor  and  two  bass  tubas,  a  contra¬ 
bass  tuba,  three  trumpets  and  a  bass  trumpet,  four  trombones, 
including  a  contrabass  trombone,  two  pairs  of  timpani  with  sundry 
other  percussion  instruments,  six  harps  and  some  stage  instru¬ 
ments,  in  addition  to  strings  specified  as  sixteen  first  violins, 
sixteen  second  violins,  twelve  violas,  twelve  violoncellos  and 
eight  double  basses,  make  up  the  huge  palette  of  orchestral  colours 
that  Wagner  employed  to  paint  the  colossal  picture  of  which  the 
dramatic  basis  was  no  personal,  local  or  historical  affair,  but  the 
great  universal  story  of  northern  mythology.  All  horns,  trumpets, 
and  tubas  were  to  be  valve  instruments  ;  piccolos  carried  the 
range  of  sound  higher,  and  cor  anglais,  bass  clarinet,  and  if 
necessary  a  double  bassoon,  extended  the  range  of  the  various 
wood-wind  lower  ;  harps  were  fully  chromatic,  and  strings  were 
there  in  sufficient  numbers  to  sub-divide  into  smaller  orchestras, 
groups  or  sections. 

Not  only  the  musical  matter  and  the  technique  at  his 
command,  but  also  the  orchestration  of  all  Wagner’s  operas 
composed  after  Lohengrin1,  show  a  maturity  of  style  which 
can  hardly  have  developed  suddenly  during  the  two  or  three 
years  which  passed  between  the  production  of  Lohengrin  and 
the  composition  of  Das  Rheingold.  The  experience  of 
orchestrating,  and  of  hearing  what  he  did  hear  of  his  earlier 
operas,  must  have  been  working  on  his  mind  during  the  years  of 
struggle,  and  finally  banishment,  which  followed  the  production 
of  Tannhauser  in  1845.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  process,  if 
the  printed  scores  as  we  now  have  them  of  Das  Rheingold  and 
Die  Walkiire  are  what  Wagner  actually  wrote  in  1854-56, 
the  sum  of  the  development  must  indeed  be  counted  remark¬ 
able.  Remarkable  also  is  the  [reflection  that  Tristan  and 

1  Wagner  did  not  actually  hear  Lohengrin  till  1861. 
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Die  M eistersinger  were  composed  before  Wagner  had  had 
the  experience  of  hearing  Das  Rheingold  and  Die  Walkiire 
performed. 

In  association  with  a  finer-wrought  musical  matter,  the 
orchestration  of  Tristan  and  Die  M  eistersinger  seems 
wonderfully  mellowed  and  ripe  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
composer’s  earlier  works.  All  the  rather  blatant  noisiness,  the 
brass-band  effects,  the  more  tawdry  brilliance  and  sharp-edged 
contrasts  of  Rienzi,  are  softened  down  into  more  plastic  and 
less  crude  changes  of  colour.  The  sensuous  yearnings  of  the 
lovers  in  Tristan  are  accompanied  by  sounds  and  blends  which 
melt  into  one  another  over  less  easily  perceptible  boundaries. 
The  string  parts  in  the  same  opera  are  more  complex,  less  easy  to 
separate  into  either  melodic  or  accompanying  matter,  often 
made  up  of  tiny  phrases  whose  function  it  is  to  unite  in  forming  a 
tissue  of  movement  in  which  every  part  cannot  be,  and  is  not 
intended  to  be  distinctly  heard,  a  moving  texture  of  sound,  the 
constituents  of  which  act  co-operatively  rather  than  individually. 
Wood-wind  and  horn  parts  weave  themselves  into  the  fabric 
without  proclaiming  their  entries,  and  may  be  discovered  when 
their  presence  was  unsuspected.  Brass  voices  grow  into  the  music 
rather  than  plunge  into  it  j  the  subtleties  of  crescendo  and 
diminuendo  in  individual  parts,  and  the  gradual  addition  of  parts, 
replaces  the  well-marked  group-entries  of  Lohengrin  and  the 
earlier  works.  In  Die  M  eistersinger  the  string-work  is 
likewise  finely  worked,  more  contrapuntal  and  more  refined  in 
conception,  the  blends  of  wind-instruments  more  intense,  and 
welded  together  by  less  obvious  means. 

For  all  the  subtle  and  more  involved  management  of  his  tone- 
colours  in  the  orchestration  of  these  two  operas,  Wagner  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  were  three  main  groups  of 
instrumental  colour  in  the  orchestra,  and  that  over-prolonged 
blending  of  mixed  groups  must  in  the  end  conduce  to  monotony. 
Pure  string-tone  is  given  its  opportunity,  and  may  be  heard 
unmixed  ;  the  brass  group  is  a  rich-voiced  body,  but  not  an 
open-air  band.  With  Tristan  and  Die  M eistersinger  Wagner 
seems  to  have  completely  finished  with  whatever  he  may 
have  learned  from  the  orchestration  of  Meyerbeer  and  others  ; 
after  using  them,  he  had  discarded  their  moulds  and  patterns, 
and  worked  with  what  he  himself  had  evolved.  His  very  musical 
conception  no  longer  fitted  the  setting  of  the  spectacular,  the 
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showy  and  gaudy  orchestration,  which  may  have  served  a  purpose 
in  giving  him  a  sure  hand  and  an  ear  for  sumptuous  effect. 

In  Der  Ring  'des  Nibelungen  ^Wagner  painted  with  a 
broader  brush.  The  colours  of  his  choice  were  not  only  provided 
in  greater  quantity,  but  were  spread  more  boldly  over  vaster 
surfaces  than  in  the  two  operas  with  which  he  interrupted  his 
work  on  the  Ring.  The  wood-wind  group  was  capable  of 
sounding  fifteen  notes  at  the  same  time,  and  could  provide  four 
smaller  but  complete  instrumental  choirs  of  quite  homogeneous 
tone-colour.  The  horns  and  wood-wind  combined  placed  at  his 
disposal  twenty-three  parts.  Brass  instruments  could  be  made  to 
sound  in  four  complete  and  independent  choirs,  or  to  unite  in  a 
body  of  seventeen  parts  ;  the  wind-band  alone  could  be  displayed 
over  a  range  of  about  seven  octaves,  sounding  in  thirty-two  parts. 
The  string  orchestra,  with  a  similar  range,  could  play  in  almost 
any  number  of  parts,  or  in  numerous  smaller  groups.  To  carry 
on  the  reckoning  ad  extremum,  Wagner  could  have  written  for 
this  orchestra  in  over  one  hundred  parts,  or,  without  mixing 
tone-colours,  for  about  seventeen  complete  instrumental  choirs. 
If  the  possibilities  of  blending  or  mixing  these  tone-colours  or 
groups  of  tone-colours,  and  all  the  variety  that  technique,  texture 
and  dynamics  could  provide  were  to  be  taken  into  account,  the 
services  of  a  professional  computator  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  enumerate  the  shades,  tints  and  colour-schemes  at  the  disposal 
of  toe  sound-painter  who  was  equipped  as  was  Wagner  when  he 
decided  on  the  constitution  of  the  orchestra  with  which  he  wished 
to  present  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen, 

While  most  of  the  distinctive  and  characteristic  features  of  the 
orchestration  met  with  in  Tristan  and  Die  Meister singer 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Ring,  there  is  a  certain  largeness  of 
manner  m  the  handling  of  the  instrumental  masses  which 
c  istinguishes  the  scores  of  the  cyclical  operas  from  those  of  the 
two  separate  works.  The  changes  of  colour  are  more  broadly 
spaced,  and  the  treatment  of  instruments  in  groups  of  the  same 
tone-colour  is  much  more  pronounced.  The  association  of 
particular  dramatic  situations,  characters,  and  even  scenes,  with 
particular  instrumental  combinations,  is  carried  out  more 
consistently  and  on  a  grander  scale. 

Group  orchestration  in  the  Ring  is  a  prominent  feature 
which  can  hardly  escape  even  casual  observation.  The  complete 
groups  made  up  of  each  type  of  wood-wind  tone  are  not  so 
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thoroughly  exploited  as  are  those  made  up  of  pure  brass  tone  ; 
yet  the  clarinet  group  often  figures  alone  in  harmonic  combination, 
and  the  three  bassoons  are  frequently  called  on  to  provide 
unobtrusive  harmonic  backgrounds.  Taking  the  wood-wind  as  a 
body,  Wagner’s  tendency  was  to  group  the  flutes,  oboes,  and 
clarinets  in  their  various  sizes  together,  but  to  ally  bassoons  with 
horns.  In  the  larger  sustained  harmonic  combinations  the 
horns  are  generally  associated  with  the  entire  wood-wind  group. 

The  grouping  of  the  brass  instruments  is  much  more  distinctive 
and  less  mixed.  The  following  occur  frequently  and  consistently : 
four  horns  ;  four  tubas  and  contrabass  tuba  ;  trumpets  (or  bass 
trumpet)  and  trombones  ;  four  trombones  ;  four  trombones  and 
contrabass  tuba.  All  these  are  used  in  not  less  than  four,  and 
often  in  five,  six,  or  seven  parts,  alternating  one  with  the  other, 
each  in  its  native  state,  or  overlapping  or  combining  to  form  mixed 
groups.  Of  the  various  string  groups  the  following  are  common  : 
violins  alone  (divided)  ;  violins  and  violas ;  violas  and 
violoncellos ;  a  very  distinctive  group  comprising  a  solo  violoncello, 
four  violoncello  parts  and  a  double-bass  part,  the  desks  being 
reduced  in  number  in  the  case  of  the  ripieno  parts. 

Of  prolonged  colour-schemes  compounded  of  more  or  less 
mixed  tone-colours,  and  with  instruments  playing  parts  of  set 
patterns,  many  examples  will  readily  occur.  The  prelude  to 
Das  Rheingold  shows  a  bold  experiment  both  as  regards 
musical  matter  and  orchestration  :  a  chord  of  E-flat  represents 
the  sole  harmony,  and  there  is  no  actual  melody  ;  above  a  pedal 
bass-note  played  by  bassoons  and  string  basses,  the  eight  horns 
intertwine  their  tones  round  the  chord  of  E-flat  in  ceaseless  move¬ 
ment  ;  the  whole  prelude  is  simply  a  matter  of  movement  and 
tone-colour.  Again,  the  last  scene  of  the  same  opera  shows  a 
design,  complex  in  pattern  yet  simple  in  harmony,  in  which  no 
less  than  twenty  string  parts  mingle  their  arpeggio  figures  in  one 
composite  mass  of  pure  movement,  joined  later  on  by  six  harps 
all  playing  in  different  arpeggios.  The  string  texture  made  up  of 
legato  arpeggios  across  the  four  strings  of  each  instrument,  which 
occurs  just  before  the  end  of  Act  I.  of  Die  Walkiire,  must  have 
been  something  novel  at  the  time,  although  the  same  idea  in 
elementary  form  was  not  an  uncommon  feature  of  orchestral 
string-technique  in  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel.  The  patterns 
which  make  up  the  moving  backgrounds  to  the  main  melodic 
matter  in  the  music  which  accompanies  most  of  the  Ride  of  the 
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Valkyries,  and  in  the  Fire-music  at  the  end  of  the  same  opera, 
afford  well-known  examples  of  those  set  patterns,  compounded 
of  figurative  movement  and  tone-colour,  which  form  the 
accompanying  matter  to  brass-unison  themes,  a  type  of  orchestra¬ 
tion  which  Wagner  made  quite  his  own. 

In  the  orchestration  of  the  Ring  the  brass-unison  (or 
octaves)  again  plays  an  important  part.  The  heroic  nature  of  so 
many  of  the  themes  called  for  treatment  by  brass-unison  in 
frequency  such  as  does  not  occur  in  either  Tristan  or  Die 
Meistersinger.  Trumpets,  bass  trumpet  and  trombones,  also 
horns  and  tubas,  even  contrabass  tuba  and  trombone,  in  two, 
three  or  more  duplications,  and  in  various  grades  of  force,  all  take 
part  in  the  significant  unison  themes  which  stand  out  with  such 
overwhelming  clearness  above  the  moving  masses  of  accompanying 
matter.  The  secret  of  their  irresistible  power  of  penetration  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  unhampered  by  the  presence  of  harmonic 
matter  on  other  instruments  of  equal  tone-weight.  For  the 
handling  of  large  masses  of  tone-colour,  for  brass  harmony  of 
gorgeous  intensity,  for  bigness  of  effect  and  majesty  of  movement. 
Goiter dammerung  sums  up  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
Wagner’s  mature  orchestration  when  he  was  occupied  with  the 
destinies  of  creatures  elemental  and  non-human.  Gods  and 
Godesses,  heroes  and  heroines,  gnomes  of  the  underworld, 
Rhmemaidens,  Valkyries,  giants,  dragons,  magic  swords,  shields,’ 
and  all  the  rest,  demanded  accompanying  sounds  on  a  more 
colossal  scale,  more  vivid  and  massive,  than  the  ecstasies  of  human 
lovers  or  the  humours  of  mediaeval  pedantry  ;  and  they  got  it  in 
orchestration  in  Wagner’s  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen. 

When  contemplating  the  opulence  and  massiveness  of 
Wagner  s  mature  orchestration  in  the  Ring,  it  is  not  inopportune 
to  recollect  that  the  same  hand  which  painted  with  such  broad 
sweeps  of  the  brush  in  the  cyclic  operas,  also  designed  the 
delicate  line-drawing  of  the  Siegfried  Idyl. 

For  his  last  work,  Parsifal  (1882),  Wagner  reduced  the 
number  of  brass  instruments  in  his  orchestra  to  more  ordinary 
dimensions,  but  retained  the  groups  of  four  of  all  the  wood-wind 
except  the  flutes  ;  the  demand  for  extra  trumpets,  trombones,  and 
bells  on  the  stage,  however,  brings  the  total  instrumental  forces 
required  quite  up  to  the  strength  of  the  huge  orchestra  of  the  Ring. 

1  he  nature  of  the  drama  in  Parsifal  called  for  orchestration 
less  stirring  or  vivid  than  the  story  of  the  Ring ;  thus  it  is  that 
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the  fiery  energy  of  so  many  characteristic  scenes  in  the  Ring 
find  no  counterpart  in  the  more  smooth  and  solemn  handling  of 
the  orchestra  in  the  semi-religious  music-drama.  When  solo 
voices  are  concerned,  the  orchestration  in  Parsifal  largely 
presents  the  same  features  as  that  of  Wagner’s  other  mature 
works  ;  but  when  in  association  with  scenic  action  or  choral  effects, 
the  orchestration  of  Parsifal  has  a  massive  and  dignified 
character  of  its  own,  in  which  group-orchestration  takes  a  most 
important  part.  The  nature  of  the  themes,  their  harmonic 
conception  and  association  with  religious  feeling,  brings  into  great 
prominence  the  antiphonal  treatment  of  instrumental  groups,  all 
rich  in  tone  but  varied  in  tone-colour,  yet  clearly  separated,  and 
distinct  in  their  entries.  The  brass-unison  is  again  exploited  to 
the  full ;  the  differences  in  pitch  and  colour  of  string  and  wood-wind 
groups  or  sub-groups,  the  weaving  of  figurated  harmonic  back¬ 
grounds,  and  all  the  features  of  the  Ring,  except  its  ruggedness 
and  fiery  brilliance,  make  their  appearance  in  Parsifal,  with  the 
same  wealth  of  tone  and  confidence  in  their  effect,  but  with  an 
added  atmosphere  of  calmer  solemnity. 

Allowing  for  all  that  Meyerbeer,  or  even  Berlioz,  had  done  and 
were  doing  for  orchestration  just  when  Wagner  was  beginning  his 
career,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that,  when  he  died  in  1883,  Wagner 
left  to  all  succeeding  composers  a  legacy  in  the  form  of  an 
orchestral  language  made  much  more  rich  by  his  own  expansion 
of  its  vocabulary,  than  by  that  which  he  owed  to  either  his  own 
immediate  predecessors  or  his  contemporaries.  In  providing  a 
satisfying  wealth  of  tone  and  judicious  distribution  of  parts  in 
every  section  or  sub-section  of  the  orchestra,  in  weaving  figurated 
textures  of  mere  movement,  in  fully  developing  the  melodic 
capacities  of  each  brass  instrument,  in  successfully  blending  and 
grouping  the  instruments,  and  in  balancing  tone-power,  Wagner 
gave  more  than  he  owed.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
without  the  example  of  his  work,  orchestration  could  have  reached 
the  stage  of  development  at  which  composers  found  it  towards  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Foremost  amongst  the  sympathizers  with  and  coadjutors  of 
Wagnerian  principles  must  be  counted  Franz  Liszt  (1811-1886). 
Not  only  by  his  enthusiasm  and  practical  propagandism,  but  also 
as  a  composer  who  met  with  considerable  popular  success,  did 
Liszt  help  to  spread  the  tenets  of  advancing  orchestration  at  a 
time  when  its  path  was  by  no  means  unobstructed. 
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Liszt’s  most  important  orchestral  works,  the  symphonic 
poems,  fall  roughly  within  the  period  of  his  activity  at  Weimar 
(1849-1959)  ;  to  a  slightly  later  period  belong  his  Faust  and 
Dante  symphonies,  the  oratorios  The  Legend  of  St.  Elisabeth, 
Christus,  and  similar  choral-orchestral  works. 

Liszt’s  principles  in  orchestration  followed  those  of  Wagner 
in  that  they  were  progressive,  richly  coloured  and  sonorous  ;  to 
these  he  added  a  showy  brilliance  of  his  own,  and  a  somewhat 
perilous  dependence  on  purely  superficial  orchestral  effect.  The 
grouping  of  his  tone-colours  is  well-contrasted,  excellently  clear, 
yet  obvious  in  design  ;  his  readiness  to  exploit  all  new  devices  is 
patent  in  all  his  scores,  and  it  is  more  in  the  different  texture  of 
his  musical  matter,  than  in  intention,  that  his  orchestral  effects 
differ  from  those  of  Wagner.  Strings,  wood-wind,  and  brass  are 
given  clearly  differentiated  functions  \  groups  are  harmonically 
satisfying  and  well  blended,  and  the  free  use  and  power  of  the  brass- 
unison  against  string  figuration  is  thoroughly  appreciated.  The 
lack  of  continuous  symphonic  development— this  in  spite  of  his 
transformation  of  themes  ” — brings  about  changes  of  colour  or 
design  in  the  orchestration  which  are  always  well  devised,  but  are 
inclined  to  be  rather  regular  or  square-cut  in  their  incidence,  while 
his  lack  of  contrapuntal  skill  induces  much  obvious  harmonic 
padding  in  the  parts.  Certain  elaborate  designs,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  divided  string  parts  about  the  middle  of  Mazeppa 
(1850),  suggest  that  Liszt  sometimes  allowed  musical  matter  to 
grow  out  of  orchestral  effect,  rather  than  orchestral  effect,  out  of 
musical  matter. 

For  all  his  evident  desire  to  dazzle  and  please  by  means  of 
brilliant  colouring,  to  Liszt  cannot  be  denied  the  credit  of  having 
very  considerably  helped  to  impart  a  glow  of  warmth  and  colour 
into  orchestration  at  a  time  when  so  many  German  and  Austrian 
composers  were  content  to  follow  a  path  of  undistinguished 
dullness. 

Of  the  other  Germans  of  the  period  whose  work  shows  anv 
clear  signs  of  their  having  profited  by  the  forward  impulse  given 
to  orchestration  by  Wagner  and  Liszt,  it  must  suffice  to  mention 
Peter  Cornelius  (1824-1874),  a  composer  whose  Der  Barbier 
von  Bagdad  (1858)  and  Der  Cid  (1865)  show  more  enterprise  in 
orchestration  than  is  found  in  the  average  work  of  contemporary 
Germans,  but  less  than  is  shown  in  the  scores  of  the  greater  man 
who  so  largely  overshadowed  Cornelius’  fame.  The  brass  group 
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in  Cornelius’  scores  is  full-toned  and  chromatic,  but  is  not  granted 
the  duty  of  uttering  thematic  matter  to  the  extent  one  would  expect 
from  a  disciple  of  the  advanced  Weimar  school.  Orchestrally, 
Cornelius  may  be  placed  at  a  point  midway  between  the  two 
representative  German  types  of  the  period — Wagner  and  Raff.] 

The  other  side  of  the  story  of  orchestration  in  Germany  and 
Austria  during  the  period  of  Wagner’s  activity  brings  up  a  large 
number  of  composers’  names  whose  works  have  by  now  suffered 
almost  complete,  and  possibly  permanent  eclipse.  The  names  of 
Raff,  Hiller,  Volkmann  and  Reinecke  must  act  as  a  representative 
few  at  the  top  of  a  list  of  composers  who,  in  descending  scale, 
gradually  reach  down  to  the  level  of  what  are  sometimes  described 
as  composers  of  kapellmeister-musik. 

Joseph  Joachim  Raff  (1822-1882)  may  be  taken  as  adequately 
representative  of  this  brand  of  German  composer  whose 
orchestration  was  based  on  what  has  already  been  dubbed  the 
“  Gewandhaus  school  ”,  but  was  harmonically  rather  fuller  in 
tone.  This  was  the  standard  style  of  orchestration  in  Germany 
and  Austria  before  the  influence  of  Wagner  began  to  take  effect. 
It  was  a  style  safe  and  quite  agreeable  ;  it  was  orchestration  which 
cannot  fairly  be  described  as  bad  or  even  poor.  The  brass  tone  is 
richer  than  in  Mendelssohn’s  work,  for  valve  instruments  were 
then  beginning  to  assert  their  harmonic  superiority ,  and  trombones 
were  more  freely  used  in  concert  works  ;  there  is  much  doubling 
of  string  and  wood-wind  parts,  and  monotony  is  aggravated  by  a 
constant  thickening  by  dull  horn  parts  in  the  middle  of  the 
structure.  The  wood-wind  too  frequently  supply  only  harmonic 
versions  of  more  active  string  parts,  and  the  prolonged  use  of 
string,  wood-wind  and  horn-tone  together,  gives  a  smooth  but 
tedious  tone-quality  to  long  stretches  of  the  music.  The  clearness 
of  wood-wind  solo  and  melodic  parts  is  often  blurred  by 
unnecessary  harmonic  padding  on  other  wood-wind  instruments, 
while  brass  parts  are  usually  featureless  and  weak  in  thematic 
interest.  The  treatment  generally  is  unenterprising  and  lacks 
clear  colouring.  The  music  itself  usually  lacks  the  contrapuntal 
interest  of  Mendelssohn’s  musical  matter,  also  his  lightness  of 
touch.  Conventional  treatment  of  tutti  is  another  concomitant 
of  this  worthy  but  uninteresting  school  of  orchestration,  which 
apparently  borrowed  some  of  the  least  attractive  features  from 
Schumann’s,  and  lost  some  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
Mendelssohn’s  example. 
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Another  German  composer,  although  in  lighter  style,  whose 
span  of  life  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  Wagner, 
was  Friedrich  Flotow  (1812-1883).  His  earlier  and  most  successful 
operas,  Allesandro  Stradella  (1844)  and  Martha  (1847),  show 
orchestration  more  French  than  German  in  style,  admirable 
in  its  clearness,  and  not  without  the  briskness  and  brilliance  of 
the  best  Italian  models. 

In  contrast  to  the  work  of  the  lesser  Germans  of  the  same 
time,  French  composers’  orchestration  during  the  period  of 
Wagner  became  more  than  ever  strongly  nationalized  in  style  ; 
it  shows  its  most  attractive  features  consolidated,  and  will  be  well 
exemplified  in  the  work  of  a  generation  of  French  composers  which 
will  be  readily  recognized  by  the  mention  of  three  names  :  Charles 
Louis  Ambroise  Thomas  (1811-1896),  Charles  Francois  Gounod 
(1818-1893),  and  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold  Georges  Bizet  (1838- 
1875). 

The  work  of  their  progressive  predecessor  Berlioz  was 
practically  without  effect  on  the  orchestration  of  this  group. 
The  process  by  means  of  which  this  French  style  of  orchestration 
grew  into  maturity  can  be  traced  from  the  days  of  Rameau,  or 
even  of  Lulli ;  it  is  true,  not  without  vicissitudes,  nor  without 
admitting  the  help  and  influence  of  alien  hands  at  various  times, 
but  nevertheless  as  a  continuous  history  which,  by  the  third 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  crystallized  into  a  manner 
of  treating  the  orchestra  which  is  typically  French,  or,  it  might 
quite  justly  be  said,  which  is  typically  Parisian.  At  this  time 
French  orchestration  discarded  some  of  the  noisy  brilliance 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  earlier  nineteenth  century 
Italians  whose  work  to  some  extent  had  centred  in  Paris  ;  it  now 
flourished  entirely  on  its  own  root,  having  owed  a  certain  amount 
of  its  earlier  nourishment  to  Italian,  possibly  a  little  to  Viennese 
but  least  of  all  to  German  sources.  The  sum  of  the  process  was  a 
graceful  and  attractive  style  in  which  clear,  transparent  colouring 
is  the  mam  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  heavier  and 

more  thick-toned  work  of  the  lesser  Germans  of  the  same 
period. 

The  German  tendency  to  continually  combine  tone-colours 
to  mix  or  blend  instrumental  voices  or  groups,  find  its  anti¬ 
thesis  in  the  work  of  these  French  opera  composers  The 
clearness  of  their  colouring  comes  from  the  use  of  orchestral  voices 
in  their  native  state,  without  constant  admixture  of  allied  or 
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alien  tone-colours.  Whether  as  individuals  or  in  groups,  the  instru¬ 
ments  show  their  own  particular  tone-colours  in  clear-cut  contrast 
to  accompanying  or  contextual  matter.  The  boundaries  between 
melodic  and  accompanying  parts,  also  between  contiguous  phrases 
or  subjects,  are  clearly  defined,  and  unambiguous  in  choice  of 
tone  colour.  To  that  readiness  to  trust  to  the  elementary  colours 
of  the  orchestra,  rather  than  to  tone-blending  schemes  or  over¬ 
wrought  textures,  do  these  French  composers  owe  the  chief  charm 
of  their  orchestration.  Where  the  German  would  combine 
strings,  wood-wind  and  horns  at  the  same  moment,  and  on  the 
same  musical  matter,  the  Frenchman  would  rather  let  each  be 
heard  one  after  the  other,  or  if  together,  he  would  clearly  segregate 
their  functions.  A  simple  musical  structure,  together  with  the 
native  grace  and  rather  lighter  charm  of  their  musical  material, 
emphasizes  this  tendency  in  favour  of  segregation  rather  than  of 
combination.  Thus,  while  the  contemporary  German  score  is 
apt  to  be  evenly  and  only  too  well  filled  with  notes,  the  French 
score  shows  more  uneven  distribution  of  notes,  more  empty  bars, 
more  clearly  defined  entries,  and  the  harmony,  although  quite 
full,  is  not  so  often  supplied  in  duplicate  by  different  groups  of 
instruments. 

Certain  characteristics  of  this  French  school  deserves  particular, 
although  not  necessarily  in  every  case  favourable,  mention.  Their 
piquant  treatment  of  the  wood-wind  instruments  melodically, 
their  light,  but  quite  adequate,  string  accompanying  figures  and 
designs,  are  certainly  entries  on  the  credit  side.  The  horn  parts 
show  that,  on  the  whole,  hand-hom-technique  still  held  good 
amongst  French  players  at  the  time,  and  indeed,  had  still  to  endure 
for  some  time  before  valve-technique  was  to  be  fully  recognized. 
In  their  scores  we  find  comets  taking  a  more  definite  place  in  the 
orchestra,  not  so  much  as  additions  to  the  trumpets,  but  rather 
as  substitutes  for  trumpets.  In  writing  for  comets  these  French 
composers  largely  abandoned  the  old-style  trumpet  type  of  part, 
and  treated  the  instrument  quite  light-heartedly  as  a  melodist ; 
it  was,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  their  rather  flippant  treatment  of 
the  comet  as  a  melodist  which  led  to  the  abuse  of  that  instrument 
in  the  last  half  of  last  century,  rather  than  the  actual  tone  of  the 
instrument  itself.  As  upper  parts  in  conjunction  with  trombones, 
cornets  gave  the  French  opera  composers  an  harmonically  flexible 
and  full-voiced  brass  group  which  was  quite  satisfactory  in  blend 
and  balance,  even  if  it  lacked  somewhat  the  quality  and  nobility 
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of  the  trumpet-trombone  combination  favoured  by  the  more 
advanced  of  their  German  contemporaries.  The  custom  of  using 
three  tenor  trombones,  instead  of  two  tenors  and  one  bass,  still 
prevailed  in  France,  and  accounts  for  the  distribution  of  trombone 
parts  harmonically  in  close  position,  resulting  in  a  certain 
brilliance  of  tone,  not  without  loss  of  some  dignity  of  effect. 
While  the  tuba  was  still  a  stranger  to  these  French  scores,  all 
other  accessories,  such  as  piccolo,  cor  anglais,  harps  and  extra 
percussion  instruments,  figure  quite  freely.  Lack  of  variety 
and  invention  in  the  treatment  of  their  tutti  is  a  sin  of  omission 
in  their  orchestration  which  these  French  composers  shared 
with  most  of  their  German  contemporaries.  The  combination  of 
solid  and  complete  harmony  by  each  section  of  the  orchestra, 
the  quite  satisfactory  but  featureless  standard  tutti  of  nineteenth 
century  orchestration,  generally  served  their  purpose  when 
employing  all  instruments  together.  The  resourcefulness  of 
Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  Liszt,  in  this  respect,  had  yet  to  leave  its 
impress  on  orchestration. 

Occupying  a  position  well-poised  between  the  dull  soberness 
of  the  lesser  Germans  and  the  highly-coloured  brilliance, 
amounting  sometimes  to  blatant  noisiness,  of  their  Italian 
contemporaries,  the  Frenchmen  Thomas,  Gounod  and  Bizet, 
established  a  style  of  orchestration  which  is  characterized  by 
its  clearness  and  economy  of  colour,  as  well  as  by  its  fitness  and 
delicacy  ;  and,  although  some  of  their  successors  were  destined  to 
be  affected  by  the  onrush  of  Wagnerian  influence,  it  may  be 
said  that,  on  the  whole,  French  orchestration  of  to-day  owes 
to  them  the  best  of  the  features  which  still  keep  its  national 
individuality  of  style  intact. 

Italian  orchestration  after  the  time  of  Donizetti  and  Bellini 
is  represented  at  its  very  best  by  the  work  of  Giuseppe  Verdi 
(1813-1901),  the  most  prominent  of  his  native  group,  moreover, 
a  composer  who  lived  long  enough  to  be  an  active  contemporary 
of  both  Wagner  and  of  Wagner’s  successors,  and  was  able  not 
oniy  to  witness  the  advance  of  orchestration  practically 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  but  was  also  able  and  com¬ 
petent  to  benefit  by  its  progress  almost  up  to  the  last.  If  in  his 
earlier  works  his  orchestration  was  modelled  on  that  of  his 
successful  forebears,  Verdi  eclipsed  their  [best  work  in  his 
popular  successes  just  after  the  mid-century  ( Rigoletto  1851 
II  Trovatore  1853),  and  developed  still  further  in  his  full 
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maturity  {Aida  1851,  Requiem  1874,  Otello  1867,  Falstaff 
1893),  even  to  the  extent  of  showing  the  influence  of  Wagner, 
at  the  same  time,  however,  remaining  true  to  national  style. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  orchestration  of  the  earlier 
nineteenth  century  Italians,  the  noisy  brilliance,  clear  colouring, 
strong  contrasts,  variety  and  showiness  of  Rossini,  Donizetti, 
and  Bellini,  is  combined,  in  the  case  of  Verdi’s  later  works,  with 
a  superior  musicianship,  some  considerable  inventiveness,  and 
a  fine  sense  for  effect  which  continued  to  develop  at  an  age 
when  most  composers’  powers  show  signs  of  stagnation  or  of 
decline.  Verdi’s  work  shows  implicit  faith  in  the  value  of 
displaying  the  primary  tone-colours  of  the  orchestra  in  unmixed 
condition.  Plenty  of  pure  string-tone  is  used,  and  the  Italian’s 
usual  considerateness  in  accompanying  vocal  solos  is  combined 
with  his  love  of  dynamic  force  and  high  colour,  the  latter  to  an 
extent  bordering  on  exaggeration.  The  parts  are  harmonically 
wide-spread  and  full  in  body,  rich  and  voluptuous  in  tone,  without 
being  thick  or  smudgy.  The  colouring  has  the  clarity  of  con¬ 
temporary  French  work,  with  less  of  its  delicacy  and  restraint. 
In  this  way  a  somewhat  too  lavish  use  of  full  brass  harmony 
gives  Verdi’s  work  an  occasional  noisiness  which  seems  un¬ 
necessary,  a  blatant  forcefulness  not  unlike  that  of  Meyerbeer 
in  his  spectacular  vein.  The  use  of  three  tenor  trombones  in 
close  harmony  is  again  characteristic  of  French  and  Italian 
orchestration  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

During  the  course  of  his  long  career,  Verdi  not  only  kept 
alive  what  was  typically  Italian  in  nineteenth  century  orchestra¬ 
tion,  but  also  added  to  its  resources,  improved  its  musical 
qualities,  and  set  a  standard  which,  but  for  his  successful 
example,  might  easily  have  degenerated,  or  might  have  exag¬ 
gerated  the  weaknesses  of  Italian  operatic  orchestration  at 
at  a  time  when  progress  was  by  no  means  the  outstanding 
feature  of  his  compatriots’  work. 

Of  orchestration  in  the  hands  of  Russian  and  Polish  com¬ 
posers  during  the  period  of  Wagner’s  activity,  it  may  be  said,  that 
although  the  school  of  which  Glinka  is  usually  described  as 
being  the  founder  was  in  active  growth,  music  by  Glinka  s 
native  successors  had  yet  to  find  its  way  outside  of  Russia.  The 
work  of  such  as  Borodin  and  Moussorgsky  was  actually  in  the 
making  at  that  time,  but  had  to  wait  till  even  after  that  of 
Tschaikovsky  for  any  sort  of  general  recognition  in  musical 
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Europe.  The  only  composer  of  Slavonic  birth  whose  work 
reached  the  concert  rooms  and  opera  houses  outside  of  Russia 
during  the  period  in  question  was  Anton  Gregor  Rubinstein 
(1829-1894),  who,  like  Liszt,  combined  a  large  output  in  com¬ 
position  with  the  role  of  virtuoso  pianist  of  international  fame. 
By  training  and  musical  sympathy  more  German  than  Russian, 
Rubinstein  s  orchestration  followed,  on  the  whole,  the  German 
model,  without  showing  any  Wagnerian  influence,  yet  with  a 
shade  better  colouring  than  that  of  the  lesser  and  duller  Germans 
of  his  day.  Lacking  the  clearness  and  delicacy  of  the  French,  the 
vividness  of  the  best  Italian  and  the  crude  effectiveness  of  the 
as  yet  unrecognized  Russian  style,  Rubinstein’s  work  may  be 
cited  as  typical  of  a  cosmopolitan  variety  which  has  served 
countless  composers  of  varied  nationality  at  any  time  within  the 
last  forty  years  of  last  century. 

In  the  mean  time,  working  out  their  own  salvation  according 
to  their  own  principles,  several  younger  Russians  were  producing 
works  which  did  not  penetrate  outside  of  their  own  country 
and  consequently  could  not  for  the  time  being  exercise  any 
influence  in  the  wider  musical  world.  The  eventual  effects  of 
the  popularity  of  Tschaikovsky’s  work,  and  the  belated  recogni- 
tion  m  European  circles  of  works  by  such  as  Borodin,  Moussorgsky 
and  Rimsky-Korsakov,  belongs  more  properly  to  a  period  after 
that  of  Wagner. 


If  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  marked  individuality  or  national 
characteristics  in  the  orchestration  of  British  composers  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
is  possible  to  point  to  the  competence  with  which  the  best*  of 
them  handled  the  orchestra,  and  to  note  how  they  kept  the  art 
on  a  safe  but  unadventurous  course,  till  the  time  when  the 
prevailing  Mendelssohnian  model  was  to  give  wav  to  more 
progressive  influences. 

George  Alexander  Macfarren  (1813-1887)  and  William 
Stemdale  Bennett  (1816-1875),  both  in  their  time  students 
and  principals  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  followed  the 
placid  path  of  the  "  Gewandhaus  ”  school,  the  standard  style 
of  German  orchestration  before  the  potence  of  Wagner’s 
example  took  effect.  Stemdale  Bennett’s  work  is  unusually 
neat  and  polished,  but  never  without  a  certain  sleekness  which 
however  well  it  suits  his  musical  matter,  lacks  variety  and  force 
o  character.  The  same  unenterprising  treatment  of  their 
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tutti,  the  same  readiness  to  fall  back  on  melodic  doubling  or 
harmonic  padding  on  the  wood-wind,  and  their  old-style  horn 
and  trumpet  parts  combine  to  emphasize  their  kinship  to  those 
of  the  German  composers  of  their  own  generation  whose  orchestra¬ 
tion  shows  all  the  negative  virtues  of  smoothness  and  safety. 

Almost  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Dane,  Niels  Wilhelm 
Gade  (1817-1890),  who  added  some  of  Schumann’s  harmonic 
thickness  to  a  Mendelssohnian  type  of  orchestration,  but  lost 
some  of  the  lightness  of  touch  which  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  in  the  work  of  his  exemplar. 

To  the  Bohemian,  Friederich  Smetana  (1824-1884),  must 
be  credited  a  progressive  spirit  in  his  orchestration  which, 
added  to  individuality  in  his  music,  raises  him  well  above  the 
mass  of  composers  of  his  time  who  failed  to  reach  the  first  rank. 
Something  of  the  independence  and  enterprise  of  Wagner  and 
Liszt  appear  in  the  orchestration  of  Smetana’s  set  of  six 
symphonic  poems  Mein  Vaterland.  Broad,  clear  colouring, 
clear-cut  contrasts  and  distinct  grouping  of  his  orchestral  voices 
are  combined  with  some  inventive  fertility  and  imagination. 
The  brass  voices  are  fully  chromatic,  vigorous  and  thematic 
in  their  incidence,  while  the  weaving  of  figurated  string  textures 
and  patterns  shows  affinity  to  the  newer  growth  of  orchestration 
which  would  allot  separate  functions  to  each  orchestral  group 
when  all  are  playing  together,  rather  than  spread  one  function 
over  the  whole  body  with  but  very  little  modification. 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  BRAHMS — TSCHAIKOVSKY 


The  last  thirty  years  of  Wagner’s  life  saw  the  rise  of  another 
generation  of  composers,  most  of  them  bom  between  1830  and 
1850,  composers  whose  mature  works  appeared  approximately 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  last  century,  and  of  which  the 
most  prominent  names  are  Brahms  and  Tschaikovsky.  The 
following  is  a  list  grouped  according  to  nationality,  far  from 
complete,  but  adequately  representative,  and  sufficiently  typical 
of  the  composers  who  lived  late  enough  to  hear  and  to  know 
Wagner’s  works,  yet  who  did  not  all  necessarily  show  the 
influence  of  his  example  in  their  orchestration  : 


German,  Austrian, 
Hungarian. 
Bruckner,  1824-1896. 
Goldmark,  1832-1915. 
Brahms,  1833-1897. 
Bruch, 1838-1920. 
Gemsheim,  1839-1916. 
Goetz,  1840-1876. 
Briill,  1846-1907. 
Nicode,  1853-1919. 
Humperdinck,  1854- 
1921. 


French,  Belgian. 
Franck, 1822-1890. 
Lalo,  1823-1892. 
Saint-Saens,  1835- 

1921. 

Delibes,  1836-1891. 
Chabrier,  1841-1894. 
Massenet,  1842-1912. 
Faure,  1845-1924. 
Duparc,  1848. 
d’lndy,  1851. 


Russian. 

Borodin,  1834-1887. 
Moussorgsky,  1835- 
1881. 

Cui,  1835-1918. 
Balakirev,  1837- 

1910. 

Tschaikovsky, 

1840-1893. 

Rimski-Korsakov, 

1844-1908. 


Various. 

Ponchielli,  1834-1886,  Italian.  Mackenzie,  1847,  British. 
Boito,  1842-1918,  Italian.  Parry,  1848-1918,  British. 

Dvorak,  1841-1904,  Bohemian.  Stanford,  1852-1924,  British. 
Grieg,  1843-1907,  Norwegian.  Cowen,  1852,  British. 
Sullivan,  1842-1900,  British. 


What  resistance  was  offered  to  Wagnerian  influence  in 
orchestration  during  his  period  arose  from  either  lack  of  sympathy 
with  his  music  and  ideals,  from  conservatism  (Wagner  was  still 
largely  regarded  as  a  revolutionary),  from  strong  individuality, 
or  from  strongly  marked  national  style. 
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Broadly  regarded,  the  constitution  of  the  orchestra  remained 
as  before,  except  that  the  tuba  had  by  then  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  ophicleide.  The  enlarged  orchestra  used  by 
Wagner  for  his  later  works  was  often  employed  by  composers 
who  were  able  to  command,  or  who  hoped  to  command,  such 
rich  resources  for  the  presentation  of  their  large-scale  works  ; 
yet  the  majority  of  works,  both  symphonic  and  operatic,  were 
scored  for  the  standard  mid-nineteenth-century  combination,  viz., 
the  usual  strings,  pairs  of  wood-wind  with  the  frequent  addition 
of  such  as  the  piccolo,  cor  anglais,  bass  clarinet  and  double-bassoon; 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  with 
occasional  extras  of  the  same  types  ;  timpani,  etc.  ;  harps. 
Slight  deviations  from  the  above  were  governed  more  or  less  by 
local  or  national  custom,  for  example,  the  French  tendency  to 
employ  three  or  four  bassoons,  and  a  pair  of  comets.  It  should 
not  be  understood  that  no  other  instruments  were  ever  used  in 
orchestras  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  last  century  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  were  hardly  exaggeration  to  assert  that  there  is  no 
European  musical  instrument  of  any  sort  which  has  not  made 
either  isolated  or  occasional  appearances  in  some  full  score  or 
other  during  that  period.  The  bowed  string  group  was  least  of 
all  susceptible  to  the  attentions  of  would-be  innovators,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  few  attempts  by  such  as  the  viola-alta1  and  others,2 3 
retained  its  late  seventeenth-century  constitution  intact.  The 
following,  no  doubt  incomplete,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  variety 
of  other  instruments  which  have  appeared  in  sundry  full  scores 
towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  or  soon  after.  They 
constitute  that  shifting  fringe  of  the  orchestra  which  never  is, 
and  never  has  been  quite  stable,  and  is  always  open  to  extension 
at  the  whim  of  any  composer,  however  insignificant3 : 

Flutes  of  various  sizes,  other  than  the  concert  flute  and 
piccolo. 

Oboes  of  various  sizes,  other  than  the  ordinary  oboe  and 
cor-anglais. 

Clarinets  of  various  sizes,  other  than  the  ordinary  clarinet 
and  bass  clarinet. 

Saxophones  and  Sarrusophones  (particularly  in  French  scores). 

1  A  viola  of  larger  build  with  an  additional  fifth  (E)  string. 

2  The  Violotte  and  Cellone  (see  Berlioz-Strauss,  Instrumentationslehre , 
vol.  i.,  p.  81). 

3  See  list  of  instruments  in  Forsyth’s  Orchestration, 
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High-pitched  comets. 

Tubas  and  Saxhorns  of  various  sizes. 

Drums  of  all  sorts,  and  other  percussion  instruments  of  infinite 
variety. 

Celesta  and  sundry  bell-instruments. 

Guitar,  Mandoline,  Banjo. 

Piano. 

Organ. 

Concertina. 

Bagpipes. 

Of  the  individual  instruments,  the  strings  underwent  no  change 
beyond  that  a  double-bass  with  a  fifth  string  tuned  to  low  C  was 
tried,  and  eventually  abandoned.  Another  device  was  rather  more 
successful,  and  although  used  in  certain  orchestras,  has  not  been 
generally  adopted.  In  this  case  a  mechanical  contrivance  effects 
an  instantaneous  change  of  the  lowest  string  to  any  note  from  E 
to  C.1  A  change  from  the  old-fashioned  double-bass  bow  to  that 
of  the  modem  violoncello  type,  also  the  decline  of  the  three- 
stringed  instrument,  came  more  or  less  within  the  period  now 
being  considered. 

Wood-wind  instruments  provided  with  the  reorganized  key- 
mechanisms  of  mid-century  came  into  general  use  in  high-class 
orchestras,  while  the  older  types  still  survived  in  small  orchestras 
and  military  bands.  The  gains  in  key-facility,  in  ease  in  reaching 
the  extreme  high  notes,  and  in  facilitating  the  rendering  of  shakes 
and  tremoli  which  were  formerly  either  difficult  or  impossible, 
were  combined  with  some  variability  of  the  downward  compass 
in  the  case  of  particular  makes  and  instmments.  Various  makers 
added  to  the  low  notes  on  their  clarinets,  and  the  lowest  B-flat 
on  the  oboe  was  by  no  means  always  available  ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  compass  down  to  written  E  for  the  clarinet,  and  to  B-flat  for 
the  oboe,  may  be  said  to  have  remained  standard.  The  C  clarinet 
suffered  more  and  more  neglect,  and  has  since  been  finally 
abandoned  by  orchestral  players. 

Valve-horns  and  valve-trumpets  completed  their  triumph  over 
the  natural  instruments,  and  although  composers  largely  continued 
to  write  for  them  variously  crooked,  players  tended  more  and  more 
to  settle  down  to  the  use  of  one  crook,  transposing  the  written 
parts  at  sight.  Their  selection  was  the  [F  crook  for  the  horn 
and  trumpet,  or  the  B-flat  and  A  shanks  for  the  smaller  trumpet, 
Two  devices,  by  Bruno  Keyl  and  Max  Poike,  are  extant. 
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according  to  their  own  convenience.  The  natural  horn,  abandoned 
everywhere  else,  still  lingered  in  France.  In  England  the  slide 
trumpet  gave  place  to  the  valve  instrument.  The  use  of  horns 
and  trumpets  fitted  with  either  ’the  piston  or  the  rotary 
mechanism  varied  in  different  countries,  and  to  some  extent 
locally,  likewise  the  use  of  either  slide  or  valve-trombones.  The 
organization  of  the  trombone  trio — two  tenors  and  one  bass — 
was  practically  stabilized,  with,  however,  some  continued 
vacillation  between  the  claims  of  a  bass  trombone  built  in  either 
F  or  G.  The  size  of  the  tuba  actually  used  by  players  also  varied 
locally  to  some  extent,  the  commonest  instruments  being  those 
in  either  B-flat,  F  or  E-flat.  Following  the  issue  in  1848  of 
Berlioz’s  famous  treatise  on  orchestration,  several  other  books 
designed  more  or  less  on  the  same  plan  appeared  during  the 
course  of  the  second  half  of  last  century.  Those  by  Lobe  (1850 
German),  Buszler,  Hofmann,  Jadassohn  (German,  1889  English), 
Riemann  (German,  English)  and  the  more  famous  treatise  by 
Gevaert —Traite  d’ Instrumentation  (French),  revised  as  Nouveau 
Traite  d’ Instrumentation  (1885  French,  1887  German) — gave  in 
convenient  form  much  useful  information  to  students  and  others, 
while  two  native  musicians,  Corder  ( The  Orchestra,  and  how  to 
write  for  it,  1895)  and  Prout  ( The  Orchestra,  2  vols.  1897) 
provided  similar  help  for  English  readers.  Further  works  on  the 
same  subject  published  since  1900  are  : 

Widor.  The  Technique  of  the  Modern  Orchestra  (French, 
German,  1904-5  English). 

Berlioz-Strauss.  Instrumentationslehre  (2  vols.  1905  German). 

Rimsky-Korsakov.  Principles  of  Orchestration  (1912  French, 
1922  English). 

Forsyth.  Orchestration  (1914  English). 

Ricci.  L’ orchestrazione  (1920  Italian). 

All  these,  as  well  as  numerous  smaller  text-books,  have  made 
the  path  of  the  embryo  orchestrator  somewhat  easier,  if  only  by 
providing  a  means  of  learning  about  the  compass  and  technique 
of  orchestral  instruments,  and  by  giving  extracts  from  scores 
which  might  otherwise  prove  inaccessible ;  but  all  necessarily 
suffer  from  a  complaint  common  to  dictionaries  and  cyclopaedias, 
namely,  that  they  begin  to  be  out-of-date  from  the  moment 
they  are  written  ;  furthermore,  the  learning  of  orchestration  is 
really  only  acquired  by  the  practical  experience  which  neither 
text-book  nor  teacher  can  supply. 
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The  technical  difficulty  of  Wagner’s  orchestral  parts  was 
probably  largely  instrumental  in  raising  the  standard  of  execution 
amongst  orchestral  players  towards  the  end  of  last  century.  All 
composers  after  Wagner  benefited  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the 
advantages  of  having  their  orchestration  rendered  by  orchestras 
established,  trained  and  organized  by  a  race  of  conductors,  many 
of  whom  were  the  product  of  conditions  set  up  by  the  demand  of 
Wagner’s  works  for  interpretive  conducting  of  exceeding  high 
standard  and  high  ideals,  both  technically  and  aesthetically. 
Headed  by  Billow,  this  race  of  Wagner-conductors,  comprising 
such  as  Levi,  Richter,  Schuch,  Seidl,  Nikisch,  Mottl  and  Mahler, 
raised  their  art  to  a  level  which  could  not  but  directly  influence 
for  good,  orchestration  by  composers  whose  works  passed  through 
their  hands,  and  orchestral  playing  by  bodies  committed  to  their 
charge.  A  similar  advance  was  due  to  such  as  Lamoureux,  Colonne 
and  Chevillard  in  France,  and  Mancinelli  in  Italy,  most  of  whom, 
with  the  Wagner-conductors,  shed  the  benefits  of  their  enlightened 
conducting  far  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  countries. 
Academical  training  in  orchestration  and  orchestral  playing, 
conducted  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  than  ever  before’ 
must  also  be  given  credit  for  having  helped  to  spread  knowledge 
and  experience  of  orchestration  during  the  epoch  which  coincided 
with  the  growing  familiarity  and  more  regular  production  of 
Wagner’s  works. 

The  personnel  of  important  orchestras  during  this  period 
shows  an  ample  and  usually  well-balanced  body  of  strings, 
supplemented  by  such  additions  to  the  regular  wind  body  as  were 
rendered  imperative  by  the  demands  of  influential  composers. 
The  following1  suggests  that  Wagner’s  remarks  in  his  essay 
"  Uber  das  Dirigieren  ”  (1869)  on  the  personnel  of  orchestras 
hardly  held  good  about  the  time  of  his  death  : 


1st 


2nd 


Violins.  Violins.  Violas.  'Celli.  Basses. 


Bayreuth  (1876) 


14 

12 

10 

10 

8 

15 

14 

10 

12 

9 

14 

14 

9 

9 

9 

20 

20 

6 (sic) 

12 

9 

l6 

l6 

12 

12 

8 

1  From  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  1877-1889. 
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Orchestration  by  composers  of  Teutonic  origin  during  the 
period  of  Brahms  and  Tschaikovsky  falls  roughly  into  two  classes  : 
that  which  did,  and  that  which  did  not  show  the  influence  of 
Wagner.  In  the  last  class  the  work  of  Johannes  Brahms  (1833- 
1897)  stands  out,  purely  by  reason  of  the  lasting  value  of  his 
music,  and  not  at  all  by  virtue  of  his  manner  of  presenting  it 
orchestrally.  Unsympathetic  to  the  colour  and  warmth  of 
Wagner’s  example,  disdaining  the  glitter  and  brilliance  of  Liszt, 
Brahms  refused  to  learn  from  them  the  possibilities  of  the  modem 
orchestra,  or  to  profit  by  their  suggestiveness  and  their  experi¬ 
ments  in  orchestral  colouring,  even  if  he  could  have  used  such 
methods  in  conjunction  with  his  own  particular  musical  matter. 
Looking  backward  rather  than  forward,  Brahms  built  directly 
on  the  foundation  of  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  adding  to  theirs 
his  own  individual  technique,  a  more  extensive  and  richer  harmonic 
scheme,  and,  without  altering  their  general  style  of  treatment, 
took  some,  but  far  from  full  advantage  of  such  mechanical 
improvements  as  had  given  greater  melodic  flexibility  and  harmonic 
resource  to  the  brass  instruments  of  the  orchestra. 

Brahms’  string  parts  are  spread  over  a  large  vertical  compass, 
the  middle  being  closely  filled  up  with  double-stopping,  sub¬ 
divided  parts,  or  by  a  busy  figurated  polyphony.  Low-lying 
parts  for  violas  and  violoncellos,  active  or  sustained,  and  both 
frequently  sub-divided,  are  largely  responsible  for  a  Schumannesque 
thickness  of  tone,  which,  combined  with  the  ever-present  horn 
parts  covering  the  lower  tenor  register,  has  caused  Brahms’ 
orchestration  to  be  described  as  “  thick  and  muddy.”  Individu¬ 
ally,  the  string  parts  are  often  strangely  ungrateful  in  effect, 
rather  more  awkward  than  difficult.  They  abound  in  large 
skips  and  uncomfortable  intervals  across  the  strings.  Ranging 
over  the  entire  compass  of  each  instrument,  the  parts  doggedly 
pursue  their  own  course,  freely  crossing  one  another,  often 
syncopated  or  rhythmically  at  cross-purposes,  and  are  rarely  left 
to  display  their  own  particular  tone-quality  without  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  some  other  instrument  of  equal  range,  but  dissimilar 
tone-colour.  The  violoncellos  wander  about  the  string  texture 
expansively,  independently,  and  often  very  expressively,  but  are 
usually  hedged  around  with  much  detailed  motion  by  other  parts. 

The  wood-wind  as  a  body  take  a  very  generous  share  of  the 
musical  matter,  doubling  one  another  each  in  its  respective 
register,  or,  rather  less  frequently,  acting  as  an  independent  group, 
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but  rarely  as  unencumbered  soloists.  As  a  group  they  work 
mostly  in  conjunction  with  horns.  A  noticeable  feature  of 
Brahms  orchestral  technique  is  a  reactionary  tendency  to 
distribute  the  wood-wind  parts  in  four  well-defined  pairs,  often 
running  in  consecutive  thirds  or  sixths,  rather  than  to  treat 
them  as  soloists,  or  to  use  them  together  as  a  self-contained  group. 
The  two  bodies,  strings  and  wood-wind,  are  treated  as  being  of 
practically  equal  power,  and,  except  for  the  more  active  figuration 
and  passage-work  of  the  strings,  carry  out  functions  which  are 
similar  in  character  and  range.  Matter  which  at  one  moment  is 
string  work  is  transferred  bodily  to  the  wood-wind  at  another, 
or  vice  versa.  This  interchangeability  of  medium  is  often  carried 
out  in  an  unyielding  manner,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  compass 
more  than  to  any  difference  in  the  character  of  the  individual 
instruments.  The  horns  act  as  a  binding  material,  and  are 
almost  continuously  employed  as  such,  providing  a  somewhat 
monotonous  cohesion  by  means  of  parts  which  are  not  exactly 
melodic,  yet  are  more  than  mere  harmonic  padding. 

The  brass  section  in  Brahms’  work  enjoys  only  comparatively 
little  standing  as  a  self-contained  group.  The  horns,  although 
retymg  much  on  valve-produced  notes,  are  often  crooked  in  two 
ifferent  keys  at  the  same  moment,  as  if  to  secure  as  many  open 
notes  as  possible.  Short  melodic  phrases  sometimes  fall  to  the 
horns,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  occupied  with  matter  which 
is  rather  more  chromatic,  yet  not  more  melodic  than  the  horn  parts 
in  the  later  Beethoven  symphonies.  Trumpets  occasionally  get  a 
chromatic  note,  and  have  but  little  real  melodic  movement.  They 
are  similarly  crooked  in  various  keys,  as  if  for  natural  trumpets. 

In  the  matter  of  grouping  and  contrasting  the  main  sections 
o  the  orchestra,  Brahms  seems  to  have  adopted  one  of  the  least 
attractive  features  from  Schumann’s  orchestration.  A  sort  of 
semi-tutti,  comprised  of  strings,  wood-wind  and  horns,  is  his 
favourite  and  almost  constant  combination.  The  groups  rarely 
fp0pe^rjm  unmixed  form.  Brahms’  first  symphony  in  C  minor 
(1076)  does  not  contain  a  single  complete  bar  of  music  for  wood¬ 
wind  alone,  and,  if  he  did  not  quite  achieve  Schumann’s  feat  of 
orchestrating  an  entire  symphony  without  letting  pure  string-tone 
be  heard  for  a  single  bar,  Brahms’  certainly  came  very  near  to  it 
m  more  than  one  of  his  works.  Such  clearer  grouping  as  occurs 
m  the  thircl  movement  of  the  second  symphony  in  D  (1877)  is 

more  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
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A  general  view  of  Brahms’  orchestration  suggests  that  he 
deliberately  isolated  himself,  taking  no  part  in  the  development 
which  was  in  progress  all  around  him.  He  apparently  disdained 
purely  orchestral  effect,  and  never  relied  solely  on  the  mere 
attractiveness  of  instrumental  colour.  His  love  for  a  full,  dense 
harmony  led  him  to  constantly  duplicate  parts  and  combine 
instrumental  voices,  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  instruments 
and  groups  acting  in  clear  contrast  to  one  another.  While  always 
dignified  and  sonorous,  his  orchestration  lacked  the  lighter  touch 
and  charm  so  often  found  in  the  work  of  many  an  inferior 
composer.  But  Brahms  carried  his  own  musical  technique  into 
the  orchestra  itself,  creating  situations  arising  out  of  that  very 
technique,  making,  in  a  sense,  an  orchestral  language  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  not  without  considerable  influence  on  the  work 
of  many  composers,  Teutonic  and  otherwise,  who  at  the  end  of 
last  century  carried  their  admiration  for  his  music  so  far  as  to 
let  his  orchestral  manner  influence  theirs. 

A  famous  conductor  aptly  said,  apropos  of  Brahms’  orchestra 
tion  :  “  The  sun  never  shines  in  it.” 

A  large  number  of  what  might  be  called  the  rank  and  file  of 
German,  Austrian  and  Austro-Hungarian  composers,  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  last  century,  followed  a  path  which  brought 
them  to  a  practically  stationary  position.  This  was  really  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  Mendelssohnian  school  of  orchestra¬ 
tion,  the  type  which  by  that  time  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
normal,  and  which  might  justly  be  described  as  scholastic  or 
text-book  orchestration.  Of  these  Max  Bruch  (1838-1920)  will 
serve  as  a  typical  and  quite  influential  representative.  His  work 
typifies  the  sound,  unoffending,  conventional  Teutonic  orchestra¬ 
tion  of  the  period  ;  orchestration  which  took  no  risks,  which  is 
not  quite  so  heavy  and  unbending  as  that  of  Brahms,  yet  which 
lacks  enterprise,  lightness  and  vigour.  If  it  never  offends  or 
shocks,  it  may  at  times  tire  the  ear.  In  it  there  are  more  of  the 
sombre  low-pitched  blends  than  are  found  in  the  work  of  the 
generation  from  which  these  composers  inherited  their  style,  group¬ 
ings  of  instrumental  tone  which  are  rather  fuller  in  quantity  of 
tone,  yet  a  trifle  dull  in  effect.  Pervaded  by  a  certain  monotony 
arising  from  the  very  common  combination  of  string,  wood-wind 
and  horn  tone,  all  being  occupied  with  similar  matter  which  is 
only  slightly  modified  to  suit  the  individualities  of  particular 
instruments,  the  typical  weaknesses  are  :  conventional  handling 
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of  the  tutti,  the  large  amount  of  sustained  harmonic  padding 
for  wind  instruments,  and  the  lack  of  bolder  thematic  treatment 
of  the  brass  voices. 

Associated  with  Bruch  in  style  of  orchestration  may  be 
named  such  as  Jadassohn,  Gemsheim,  Hofmann,  Goldmark, 
Goetz,  Briill,  and  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  in  their 
time  earned  a  respectful  hearing  and  some  varying  measure  of 
success.  Nor  should  late  nineteenth  century  orchestration  of 
this  type  be  associated  only  with  Teutonic  composers,  for  it 
served  many  others  of  varying  nationality,  but  of  no  very  great 
individual  gifts,  before,  and  even  after  the  time  when  Wagnerian 
influence  was  becoming  dominating.  Very  many  such,  it  is  true, 
owed  their  training  to  Germany.  The  sense  for  instrumental 
colour  shown  in  the  orchestration  of  such  composers  as  have  been 
named  naturally  varied  to  some  extent  with  the  individual. 
Few  were  so  shy  of  clear  colouring  as  was  Brahms,  yet  few  showed 
any  very  pronounced  feeling  for  bold  colouring  or  telling  effects. 
The  Hungarian  composer,  Goldmark,  for  example,  was  more  of  a 
colourist  than  most  of  that  school,  yet  his  work  hardly  entities 
him  to  be  grouped  with  any  but  those  of  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  whose  work  did  not  embody  the  advances  accruing 
to  orchestration  due  to  Wagner’s  influence/ 

Of  those  who  did  clearly  take  Wagner  as  their  model,  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  Anton  Bruckner  (1824-1896),  and,  although 
^irty  years  later,  Engelbert  Humperdinck  (1854-1921)  ; 
the  first  a  composer  who  developed  unusually  late  in  life  and  the 
second,  fairly  early. 

If  Bruckner  s  influence  outside  of  Germany  and  Austria  has 
been  of  the  slightest,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  especially  in 

r  if11  u’ where  hl?  work  stood  as  a  species  of  opposition  to  the  cult 
°oo  rahmS'  his  nine  symPhonic  works,  produced  roughly  between 
1880  and  1900,  have  been  taken  very  seriously.  The  enlarged 
orchestras  of  Wagner  are  required  in  Bruckner’s  later  symphonies 
even  to  the  extent  of  demanding  eight  horns  (four  of  which 
are  to  be  interchangeable  with  four  tubas)  in  the  ninth  symphony  * 
Bold  work  for  the  brass  instruments,  good  grouping  and  contrasts 
of  tone-colour,  elaborate  weaving  of  textures,  and  all  the  outward 
signs  of  the  Wagnerian  manner,  with  its  bigness  of  style  and  free¬ 
dom  from  convention,  show  themselves  in  the  mature  scores  of 

symphony0  five"stringed  double-basses  are  specified  in  the  score  of  this 
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this  composer,  whose  orchestration  seems  to  be  almost  too  good 
for  the  musical  matter  which  it  clothes.  In  Humperdinck’s 
orchestration  the  echo  of  Wagner  is  again  distinctly  heard, 
strangely  combined  with  a  charm,  a  modesty  of  means  and 
simplicity  of  idea,  that  have  brought  success  to  the  one  opera  by 
which  he  is  universally  known. 

A  composer  typical  of  a  few  who  occupied  a  position,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  border-line  between  the  duller  German  and  the 
Wagnerian  schools  of  orchestration,  was  Jean  Louis  Nicode  (1853- 
1919).  His  symphonic  works,  Maria  Stuart  and  Das  Meer  (1888), 
have  much  of  the  massiveness  of  tone,  and  other  indications, 
that  the  composer  had  absorbed  the  spirit  of  Wagner’s  orchestra¬ 
tion  without  carrying  the  practice  of  his  methods  beyond  a  stage 
which  can  only  be  described  as  half-hearted.  The  score  of  the 
latter  work  is  one  of  a  few  in  which  four  tubas  and  a  contra-bass 
tuba  are  demanded. 

Brought  up  in  the  same  school  and  according  to  the  same 
principles  as  Thomas,  Gounod  and  Bizet,  the  French  composers 
Charles  Camille  Saint-SaSns  (1835-1921),  Leo  Delibes  (1836-1891) 
and  Jules  Frederic  Massenet  (1842-1912),  inherited  unimpaired 
the  style  of  orchestration  described  in  the  last  chapter  as  being 
typically  Parisian.  Practically  contemporaneous  with  the 
former  group,  the  latter  link  up  with  a  slightly  later  group 
comprising  such  as  Chabrier,  Faure,  Duparc  and  d’lndy,  whose 
work  again  preluded  the  more  recent  developments  associated 
with  the  names  of  Debussy  and  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
Rather  apart  from  any  of  the  above  in  his  orchestration,  stands 
Cesar  Auguste  Franck  (1822-1890),  the  Belgian-born  musician 
whose  development  as  a  composer  came  rather  late  in  life1. 

Any  analysis  of  the  orchestration  of  Delibes  and  Massenet 
would  amount  to  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  what  has 
already  been  written  about  that  of  Thomas,  Gounod  and  Bizet. 
With  some  added  richness  of  tone,  both  upheld  the  traditions 
and  characteristics  of  Parisian  theatrical  orchestration,  with  its 
transparent  design,  clearness  of  colouring  and  sensuous  charm. 
Saint-Saens  comprehensively  handled  every  class  of  music  in 
which  the  orchestra  figures  as  a  medium.  His  work  is  associated 
with  a  more  cultivated  musicianship,  and  this  reflects  itself  in 
his  orchestration  which,  however,  rests  on  precisely  the  same 

1  Franck’s  important  works  nearly  all  appeared  between  1880  and 

1890. 
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fundamentals  as  that  of  the  French  composers  named  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  segregation  of  the  function  of  each  instrument 
or  group  of  instruments  at  any  particular  moment,  the  clear 
distinction  between  the  tone-colour  of  instruments  employed  for 
melodic  and  for  accompanying  purposes,  the  judgment  which 
governs  the  choice  of  the  moment  of  entry  and  cessation  for  a 
particular  tone-colour,  the  spacing  of  change  of  colour,  the  knack 
of  using  very  few  notes  effectively,  and  of  avoiding  combinations 
in  which  one  tone-colour  cancels  the  individuality  of  another  ; 
all  these  give  variety,  clearness,  and  balance  to  the  work  of 
aint-Saens,  and  place  his  work  at  the  extreme  opposite  pole  to 
that  of  Brahms  and  many  of  his  German  contemporaries.  His 
light  touch  and  restraint  served  Saint-Saens  particularly  well 
when  orchestrally  accompanying  solo  instruments  or  solo  voices  ; 
almost  the  only  quite  satisfactorily  scored  violoncello  concerto 
by  a  nineteenth  century  composer  is  his  well-known  work  in 
A  minor.  In  enterprise  and  invention  Saint-Saens  must  be 
credited  with  having  made  some  advance  on  the  orchestration  of 
his  immediate  forbears,  and  on  that  of  some  of  his  French 
contemporaries. 

While  the  orchestration  of  Saint-Saens,  Delibes  and  Massenet 
remained  essentially  French,  showing  unmistakably  its  close 
ms  ip  to  that  of  the  generation  of  Gounod,  their  younger 
contemporaries  have  shown  tendencies  which,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  owe  something  to  the  example  of  Wagner.  A  more 
intense  tone,  fuller  harmony  and  a  rather  more  complex  texture 
is  combined  with  native  characteristics  which  avoid  obscurity 
and  monotony.  More  subtle  blends  replace  the  simple  trans¬ 
parency  of  their  immediate  forbears,  and  not  infrequently  they 
go  urther  in  pointing  the  way  in  a  direction  which  was  destined 
to  be  more  fully  exploited  by  Debussy  and  his  followers.  While 
showing  individually  somewhat  varied  characteristics,  such  as 
tor  example,  Chabrier’s  reliance  of  brilliance  of  effect  or  d’lndy’s 
more  pretentious  impressiveness,  the  broad  distinction  between 
a  French  and  a  German  style  was  still  clearly  maintained  If 
they  lost  a  little  m  clearness,  and  sacrificed  some  of  the  charm 
of  simplicity  the  French  composers  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  added  some  forcefulness  and  power  to  the  orchestration 
ot  their  older  contemporaries,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  a 
readiness  to  experiment  in  creating  new  composite  tone-colours 
o  rather  elusive  nature.  Their  scores  show  much  regard  for  detail. 
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and  some  considerable  elaboration,  while  certain  peculiarities  in 
the  constitution  of  their  orchestras  persist,  of  which  the  following 
are  noticeable  :  the  use  of  an  additional  pair  of  bassoons,  a  pair 
of  comets  in  addition  to  the  usual  two  trumpets,  a  pair  of  natural 
horns  in  conjunction  with  two  valve  horns,  a  generous  array  of 
percussion  instruments,  and  two  usually  elaborated  harp  parts. 

In  Cesar  Franck’s  orchestration,  a  German  richness  and  full 
volume  of  tone  is  combined  with  the  French  clear  colouring  and 
distinctive  grouping  of  instrumental  voices.  By  concentrating 
melodic  lines  each  on  a  different  type  of  tone-colour,  and  by 
providing  sufficient  tone-quantity  by  means  of  doubling  in 
unison  or  in  octaves,  Franck  preserved  an  excellent  balance  and 
an  intensity  of  tone  not  unlike  that  of  Tschaikovsky  in  his 
maturity,  although  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  outcome  of 
experience,  possibly  aided  by  the  example  of  Wagner,  rather  than 
the  result  of  having  learned  from  the  methods  of  the  Russian 
composer.  The  brass  parts  are  freely  melodic,  effectively  so 
when  concentrated  in  unison  on  the  melodic  lines  of  the  canonic 
imitation  which  so  frequently  figures  in  Franck’s  musical  matter. 
Short  chords  for  the  heavy  brass  voices  in  the  tutti,  instead  of  the 
more  conventional  sustained  harmony,  give  further  evidence 
of  a  strong  instinct  for  good  balance  of  tone.  Somewhat  peculiar 
is  the  consistent  use  of  comets  for  harmonic,  and  trumpets  for 
melodic  purposes,  in  the  composer’s  well-known  Symphony  in  D 
(1889) .  If  Franck’s  musical  matter  involved  some  sacrifice  of  the 
characteristic  lightness  and  charm  of  truly  French  orchestration, 
his  more  opulent  and  intense  tone,  combined  with  a  fine  musician- 
ship,  make  ample  amends. 

A  contemporary  of  Franck,  Edouard  Victor  Antoine  Lalo 
(1823-1892),  combined  the  native  clearness  of  French  orchestra¬ 
tion  with  some  enterprise  and  lively  freshness  of  outlook. 

Whatever  his  position  with  regard  to  nationalism  in  the 
development  of  Russian  music,  the  popular  success  of  the 
orchestral  works  of  Peter  Ilich  Tschaikovsky  (1840-1893)  in  all 
music-loving  countries  from  shortly  before  the  close  of  last 
century,  together  with  the  consequent  effect  of  that  popularity 
on  the  work  of  his  immediate  successors,  have  made  his  example 
one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  orchestration  during  the 
last  forty  years,  indeed,  probably  the  most  far-reaching  since  that 
of  Wagner.  The  combination  of  music  and  orchestration  both 
of  which  make  a  direct  appeal,  appearing  at  a  favourable  moment, 
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not  unnaturally  finds  a  quick  and  clear  reflection  in  the  work  of 
composers  who  are  at  the  time  young  enough  to  be  susceptible 
to  its  influence.  There  can  be  no  denying  that  Tschaikovsky’s 
work  has  acted  beneficially  towards  orchestration  on  the  whole, 
from  the  time  when  his  music  began  to  be  widely  diffused  and 
generally  admired,  nor  that  the  power  of  his  influence  is  still  vital. 

Purely  as  regards  their  orchestration,  Tschaikovsky’s  works 

may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  groups,  representing  an 

immature  and  a  mature  period.  The  dividing  line  falls  somewhere 

soon  after  1875,  the  year  of  the  third  symphony  and  the  popular 

piano  concerto  in  B-flat  minor.  As  several  of  his  earlier  works 

were  subjected  to  revision  or  re-writing  subsequent  to  their  first 

production  and  publication,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  follow  the 

actual  development  of  his  growth  as  an  orchestrator  with  any 

great  certainty  from  the  published  scores  of  Tschaikovsky’s  works 

as  we  now  have  them.  Both  the  first  and  the  second  Symphonies 

(circa  1868  and  1873)  appear  to  have  been  revised  or  re-written 

after  the  dates  given,  likewise  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1870  revised 

1881)  and  the  piano  concerto,  the  latter  being  re-issued  in  its 

present  form  as  late  as  1889.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 

that  the  orchestration  of  these  works  would  be  amended  to  some 

extent  under  conditions  of  added  experience.  All  that  can  be 

done  under  the  circumstances  is  to  consider  the  scores  as  they 

aI6’  butrat  the  same  time  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  possible 
enects  of  revision. 


From  the  very  beginning  Tschaikovsky  pinned  his  faith  to 
orchestration  which  embodied  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Glmka  s  work,  and  that  of  the  prevailing  French  school.  He 
amalgamated  the  rougher,  but  quite  clear  orchestration  of  the 
former  with  some  of  the  equally  clear  lightness  and  delicacy  of 
the  latter,  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the  thickness  and  monotony 

n  rh  T?erman’  ^  °  VhC  °ther’  the  exaS§>erated  dynamics 
of  the  Italian  schools.  Clear  grouping  of  allied  tone-colours  in 

opposition  to  one  another,  rather  than  combinations  of  mixed 
tone-colours  m  co-operation  with  one  another,  was  the 
fundamental  principle  on  which  both  Russian  and  French 
orchestration  was  based  ;  from  his  earliest  to  his  most  mature 
phase,  Tschaikovsky  remained  a  firm  adherent  to  the  former 
of  these  two  opposing  principles. 

In  his  first  symphony — Reverie  d’hiver  (1866-68) — much  of  the 
orchestration  can  hardly  be  identified  with  Tschaikovsky’s  late 
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individuality.  The  first  movement  might  well  have  been  scored 
by,  say,  Saint-Saens  or  some  other  French  composer.  Melodic 
matter  on  the  wood-wind,  whether  solo,  in  unison  or  in  octaves, 
is  accompanied  rather  lightly  by  string  harmony  or  figuration  ; 
conversely,  string  melodies  are  harmonically  supported  by  wood¬ 
wind  or  horns.  When  all  are  combined  the  function  of  each  group 
usually  differs.  Horn  parts  are  sustained  and  fairly  conventional, 
but  by  no  means  always  associated  with  the  wood-wind  group. 
A  prominent  subject  is  given  to  the  four  horns  soli,  with  a  light 
bass  part  for  the  bass  string  instruments.  Some  antiphonal 
use  of  the  wood-wind  and  string  groups  are  characteristic  of 
Tschaikovsky’s  mature  style,  likewise  his  readiness  to  double 
the  string  parts  in  unison  or  in  octaves.  The  slow  movement 
shows  much  pure  string-tone,  some  solo  work  for  single  wood¬ 
wind,  and  a  quite  characteristic  melodic  part  for  horns  in  unison 
(forte)  against  a  very  soft  string  accompaniment.  An  occasional 
lapse  shows  some  semi-tutti  less  clearly  handled,  and  might  have 
been  planned  by  some  lesser  German  composer.  In  the  Scherzo 
the  wood-wind  and  strings  are  often  in  contrasted  opposition, 
but  at  other  times  are  more  conventionally  combined.  In  the 
last  movement  the  piccolo,  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum  and 
cymbals  are  introduced,  and  the  treatment  is  alternately  full  and 
robust,  or  thinner  and  contrapuntal.  Some  bold  treatment  of 
brass,  string,  and  wood-wind  groups,  each  section  concentrated 
on  one  melodic  part,  is  more  characteristic  of  the  later 
Tschaikovsky.  The  orchestration  of  the  symphony  as  a  whole, 
while  being  clear  and  well  contrasted,  does  not  display  the 
sumptuous  tone  now  associated  with  the  composer’s  work  ;  some 
of  the  methods  which  he  employed  so  freely  later  on  are  certainly 
present  in  embryo,  but  are  not  presented  with  such  complete 
confidence,  nor  are  they  carried  out  quite  thoroughly  and 
whole-heartedly.  Means  are  not  at  hand  for  ascertaining  how 
the  present  score1  compares  with  the  original  version. 

The  third  Symphony  in  D,  dated  1875,  exhibits  the  same 
clear  grouping,  together  with  some  of  Tschaikovsky’s  mature 
characteristics  rather  more  fully  developed,  yet  far  from  being 
completely  matured  or  confidently  offered.  The  much  more 
mature  work  in  the  piano  concerto  of  the  same  date  suggests 
that  the  revision  of  1889  affected  the  orchestration  as  well  as  the 
solo  part  of  that  popular  work. 

1  Nouvelle  edition,  revue  et  corrigee  par  1' auteur. 
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From  the  fourth  Symphony  (1877)  onwards,  Tschaikovsky’s 
orchestration  appears  to  be  matured  and  settled. 

One  of  the  most  individual  features  of  his  work  centres  largely 
round  a  method  of  part-distribution  which  is  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  all  text-books,  and  to  the  example  of  countless  full  scores. 
That  each  of  the  parts  which  make  up  his  musical  matter  should 
be  concentrated  on  one  particular  type  of  tone-colour,  that  each 
part  therefore  stands  out  in  relief  to  the  others  rather  than  blends 
with  them,  is  the  cardinal  principle  which  governs  Tschaikovsky’s 
system  of  part-distribution  when  several  different  types  of 
instrument  are  sounding  together,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  text-book  axiom  that  harmony  should  be  complete  or  self- 
contained  in  each  section  of  the  orchestra.  The  process  can  be 
seen  carried  out  again  and  again  in  the  last  three  symphonies  and 
other  mature  works.  It  is  commonly  used  when,  as  frequently 
happens  in  Tschaikovsky’s  orchestral  music,  two  melodic  parts,  one 
harmonic  or  figurated  part,  and  a  bass  part  make  up  the  musical 
whole.  The  following  from  the  last  three  symphonies  are  typical : 


Work. 

First 

melodic  part. 

Second 
melodic  part. 

Harmonic  part  or 
third  melodic  part 

Bass  part. 

Symphony 

No.  4,  Second 
movement  at 
letter  D.1 

All  wood¬ 
wind  (ex¬ 
cept  bass¬ 
oons) 

All  strings 
(except 
d-basses) 

Four  horns 

D-basses  and 
bassoons 

Symphony 

No.  5, Second 
movement,  5 
bars  after 
letter  H. 

All  wood¬ 
wind 

Four  horns 

Violins  and 
violas 

Violoncellos 
and  d-basses 

Symphony 

No.  5,  last 
mov.  Mod. 
assai  after 
letter  Y. 

All  strings 
(except 
d-basses) 

Homs  and 
trumpets 

All  wood¬ 
wind 

D-basses, 
bass  trom¬ 
bone  and 
tuba 

Symphony 

No.  6,  'last 
mov.  5  bars 
after  letter  D. 

Upper  strings 

All  wood¬ 
wind 

Four  horns 

Bass  strings 

Ditto,  at  letter 
E. 

All  strings 
(except 
d-basses) 

Two  trumpets 
and  two 
trombones 

All  wood¬ 
wind 

D-basses  and 
bass 

trombone 

1  Miniature  scores. 
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The  same  principle,  sometimes  more  or  less  modified  in  order 
to  ensure  good  balance,  is  employed  as  a  standard  method  in 
Tschaikovsky’s  mature  works,  and  is  the  key  to  the  wonderful 
clearness  of  part-movement,  combined  with  intensity  of  tone, 
which  so  admirably  fits  the  composer’s  musical  conceptions. 

The  use  of  self-contained  instrumental  groups  antiphonally 
is  another  feature  which  is  frequently  in  use,  and  is  carried  out 
with  as  little  mixing  of  alien  tone-colours  as  is  possible .  Probably 
no  example  of  pure  group-work  in  the  whole  range  of  orchestral 
music  is  more  remarkable  for  its  thoroughness  in  this  respect 
than  that  of  the  third  movement  of  Tschaikovsky’s  Fourth 
Symphony .  The  three  groups  (a)  strings  pizzicato,  ( b )  wood¬ 
wind,  and  (c)  brass,  from  first  to  last  never  lose  their  identity 
or  mix  their  functions.  The  same  sort  of  treatment  by  con¬ 
trasted  groups  occupies  much  of  the  third  movement  of  the 
sixth  Symphony,  and  is,  indeed,  in  constant  requisition  throughout 
Tschaikovsky’s  works. 

When  dealing  with  a  single  melodic  line  against  an  harmonic 
or  figurated  accompaniment,  Tschaikovsky  draws  a  very  distinct 
line  between  the  tone-colour  of  the  melodic  part  and  that  of  the 
accompanying  parts.  His  aim  is  always  to  provide  as  complete 
a  blend  as  possible  amongst  the  accompanying  instruments,  but 
to  ensure  that  the  melodic  part  shall  be  sharply  distinctive  in 
colour.  Many  such  solo  parts  for  single  wood-wind  instruments, 
or  for  a  horn,  accompanied  by  nothing  but  pure  string-tone,  can 
hardly  fail  to  occur  to  anyone  who  is  the  least  bit  familiar  with 
his  work.  The  same  process  of  differentiation  of  tone-colour 
between  melody  and  accompaniment,  or  between  primary  and 
secondary  matter,  is  carried  out  with  equal  thoroughness  when 
presented  with  fuller  orchestration.  When  the  dimensions  of 
a  full  tutti  are  reached,  every  possible  ounce  of  tone-weight  is  piled 
on  to  the  melodic  part  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  satisfactory  balance 
of  tone  ;  hence  the  many  tutti  in  which  an  active  melodic  part 
is  in  the  hands  of  all  the  strings  excepting  double-basses,  plus  the 
entire  wood-wind  group,  while  the  harmony  is  supplied  solely 
by  the  brass  group. 

Other  features  of  Tschaikovsky’s  work  are  too  many  to  deal 
with  fully,  yet  some  merit  particular  mention.  Such  are  :  the 
spacing  of  changes  of  tone-colour  and  of  treatment ;  the  reserve 
of  tone-colour  and  effect  for  climactic  purposes  ;  consciousness 
of  the  value  of  thin  part-writing  as  a  contrast  to  full-bodied 
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orchestration  ;  care  in  adequately  providing  for  the  representation 
of  essential  harmony  notes  in  purely  harmonic  work  ;  cohesion 
of  tone-quality  in  selecting  harmonic  groups.  All  these  features, 
which  Tschaikovsky  shared  with  many  another  good  orchestrator, 
are  overshadowed  by  the  cardinal  principle  of  his  creed,  which 
provides  that  the  clear  utterance  of  no  melodic  part  shall  be 
clogged  by  the  presence  of  other  or  secondary  matter  on  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  same  tone-colour  or  of  similar  tone-weight.  It  is 
to  his  consistent  adherence  to  this  principle  that  Tschaikovsky 
owed  the  good  balance,  the  clearness,  and,  indeed,  the  general 
success  of  his  orchestral  combinations. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  Tschaikovsky  did  not  require  a 
number  of  extra  instruments,  nor  in  fact  anything  larger  than 
the  ordinary  concert  orchestra,  in  order  to  achieve  a  full  and 
adequate  quantity  of  tone. 

That  his  principles  were  the  outcome  of  calculated  effort  and 
thought,  aided  by  the  accumulation  of  practical  experience, 
cannot  be  doubted.  That  no  blind  instinct  guided  him,  and  that 
his  admiration  for  a  composer’s  music  was  not  coloured  by 
his  views  on  the  same  man’s  orchestration,  is  demonstrated 
very  clearly  by  his  acknowledged  love  of  Schumann’s  music 
side  by  side  with  his  expressed  opinion  on  the  same  composer’s 
orchestration  :  “  but  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  this  composer 

(Schumann)  is  the  brightest  star  among  recent  musicians  ” _ 

his  creative  power  is  proportionate  to  his  wonderful  productive- 
ness  ‘  that  great  fault  which  prevails  in  all  the  works  of 
Schumann,  considered  especially  as  a  symphonic  writer  This  fault 
would  be  called  by  painters  a  lack  of  colour,  it  is  a  pallor,  a  dryness— 

I  may  almost  say  harshness— of  orchestration.  Without  entering 
into  technical  details,  I  may  explain  to  my  readers  that  the  art 
of  instrumentation  (i.e.,  the  distribution  of  a  work  amongst 
the  various  instruments)  consists  in  understanding  how  to  employ 
alternately  the  individual  groups  of  instruments  ;  how  to  blend 

them  appropriately ;  how  to  economize  strong  effects _ that  is 

to  say,  the  application  of  timbre  (tone-colour)  to  musical  ideas 
Ihis  knowledge  Schumann  has  not  acquired.  His  orchestra 
works  continuously ;  all  the  instruments  take  part  in  the 
exposition  and  development  of  his  ideas.  They  are  not  used  in 
detachments  ;  there  is  no  contrast  between  them  (and  contrasting 
effects  are  inexhaustible  in  orchestration)  ;  most  of  the  time 
they  mingle  in  a  continuous  roar,  often  spoiling  the  best  parts  of 
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a  work.  As  regards  instrumentation,  Schumann  not  only  stands 
on  a  lower  level  than  such  masters  as  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner,  but  he  cannot  even  be  compared  with 
many  second-rate  composers  who  have  borrowed  his  best 
inspirations.” — “  Schumann  had  not  the  art  of  clothing  his 
wealth  of  ideas  in  beautiful  sounds  ;  his  orchestration  is  always 
opaque  and  heavy,  and  lacks  brilliance  and  transparency.”1 

These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  very  best,  on  one  of  the 
worst  orchestrators  amongst  the  prominent  composers  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

A  descent  for  Tschaikovsky’s  orchestration  can  most  easily 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Glinka.  His  use  of  grouped  instruments 
in  alternation  for  purposes  of  contrast,  and  his  method  of 
distributing  parts  so  as  to  secure  clear  part-contrast,  are  both 
clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  scores  of  the  older  Russian  composer  ; 
to  Berlioz,  Tschaikovsky  may  have  owed  some  of  his  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  courage  in  carrying  the  development  of  his  orchestral 
creed  to  its  logical  conclusion  ;  but  the  most  powerful  impulse 
most  probably  came  as  the  result  of  his  own  practical  experience 
and  keen  observation. 

Following  on  the  great  popularity  of  Tschaikovsky’s  music 
came  the  inevitable  signs  that  many  younger  composers  of  many 
nationalities  had  begun  to  assimilate  some  of  his  methods  of 
orchestration,  although  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the  latter 
have  as  yet  been  assessed  at  their  full  value  by  either  composers 
or  teachers  of  orchestration. 

While  the  diffusion  of  Tschaikovsky’s  music  proceeded  rapidly, 
that  of  most  of  his  Russian  contemporaries  emerged  only  rather 
slowly  and  incompletely  from  its  state  of  comparative  obscurity. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  important  of  the  rather 
few  accessible  scores  of  Borodin  and  Moussorgsky  appear  to  have 
been  amended  or  reorchestrated  by  such  as  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Liadov  and  Glazounov,  it  would  seem  as  if  their  orchestration 
was  regarded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  being  technically  crude  by 
the  more  westernised  of  their  surviving  contemporaries.  The 
work  of  Cui  shows  no  particular  characteristics,  and  a  certain 
amateurish  simplicity,  but  that  of  Balakirev,  notably  Thamar 
(1884),  contains  certain  of  the  elements  which  have  since  become 
familiar  through  the  medium  of  Tschaikovsky’s  scores.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  added  to  the  elements  identified  with  the  earlie 
1  Newmarch,  Tschaikovsky,  his  life  and  works.  (London,  1908.) 
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Russian  orchestration  a  super-brilliance  and  splendour  of  colour- 
ing,  also  a  sophistication  which  almost  hides  the  foundations  on 
which  his  style  rests.  Exploring  every  comer  of  the  orchestra 
for  variety  of  colour  and  novel  treatment,  he  surpassed 
Tschaikovsky  in  sheer  brilliance  and  enterprise,  but  at  the  cost 
of  losing  to  some  extent  in  clearness  and  good  balance. 

Of  Italian  orchestration  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  last 
century  there  is  little  to  record  beyond  what  was  said  in  the  last 
chapter,  except  to  note  the  beginning  of  a  gradual  infiltration 
of  the  Wagnerian  influence,  which,  however,  did  not  subjugate 
the  native  characteristics  of  nineteenth  century  Italian  opera 
orchestration.  The  best  of  the  work  still  came  from  the  veteran 
Verdi,  and  just  during  the  last  decade  a  sudden  rise  into  popular 
fame  of  three  young  opera  composers — Mascagni,  Leoncavallo 
and  Puccini— provided  for  a  continuation  of  all  that  was  con¬ 
genitally  Italian  in  orchestration.  The  limited  Wagnerianism 
of  the  Italians  at  that  time  is  well  exemplified  in  the  orchestration 
of  such  as  Boito  s  Mefistofele  (1868).  Here  are  all  the  elements 
of  Italian  operatic  orchestration  treated  with  a  pretentiousness 
and  tone-quantity  of  something  approaching  Wagnerian 
proportions. 

British  composers  during  the  same  period,  in  particular 
Sullivan,  Mackenzie,  Parry,  Stanford  and  Cowen,  showed  some 
considerable  variety  of  attainment  in  their  orchestration,  and  an 
eclecticism  which  has  served  them  well  in  suiting  the  orchestral 
presentation  of  their  works  to  their  musical  matter.  A  variety 
of  styles,  ranging  from  that  of  a  Mendelssohnian  simplicity  to 
that  of  a  Wagnerian  breadth  and  vivid  colouring,  can  be  found  in 
the  scores  of  these  composers,  whose  music  has  characteristics 
more  strongly  individual  and  more  strongly  national  than  their 
orchestration.  On  the  whole,  the  German  model  maintained 
its  position  as  a  standard  for  British  composers,  and  especially 
for  those  who  progressed  in  sympathy  with  the  advance  of 
orchestration  as  it  developed  under  the  now  potent  and  growing 
influence  of  Wagner’s  example.  While  avoiding  the  dull  neutral 
colouring  of  many  Germans,  they  have  also  avoided  eccentricity 
and  reliance  on  superficially  conceived  orchestral  effects  ;  nor 
have  some  of  them  disdained  to  treat  the  orchestra  briskly  and 
with  engaging  lightness  in  works  where  heavy  and  pretentious 
orchestration  would  have  been  out  of  place.  The  happy  scoring 
in  Sullivan’s  comic  operas  remains  a  model  of  fit  orchestration 
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which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  even  the  best  of  foreign  composers 
in  that  particular  genre. 

The  national  and  musical  kinship  of  Smetana  and  Anton 
Dvorak  (1841-1904)  might  suggest  a  stronger  affinity  in  their 
orchestration  than  is  actually  discernable.  Both  were  excellent 
colourists,  and  neither  can  be  said  to  have  been  very  marked 
adherents  of  any  particular  national  school  of  orchestration. 
If  a  theory  of  succession  and  its  resulting  influence  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  orchestration  of  these  two  Bohemian  composers, 
it  would  seem  to  be  almost  more  feasible  were  they  placed  in 
chronologically  reversed  positions  ;  whereas  Smetana’s  work 
does  show  some  dependence  on  the  example  of  Wagner  and  Liszt, 
that  of  Dvorak  might  easily  have  been  evolved  without  owing 
anything  to  the  advanced  German  school. 

Pursuing  a  course  of  happy  moderation  between  the  neutral- 
tinted  thickness  of  Brahms’  and  the  more  voluptuous  intensity 
of  Tschaikovsky’s  work,  Dvorak’s  orchestration  might  well  stand 
as  representative  of  what  would  have  been  the  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had 
no  such  composers  as  Berlioz,  Wagner  and  Liszt  appeared  on  the 
scene.  His  melodic  and  harmonic  treatment  of  the  brass 
instruments  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected  to  ensue  as 
the  result  of  the  common  use  of  valve  instruments,  and  of  the 
introduction  of  trombones  into  the  concert-orchestra. 

In  distributing  his  musical  matter  amongst  the  available 
tone-colours,  whether  intuitively  or  by  the  exercise  of  reason, 
Dvorak  followed  what  was  more  a  French,  or  a  Russian, 
than  a  German  proclivity,  as  is  manifested  by  his  choice  of 
unrelated  tone-colours  for  the  various  functions,  melodic  lines 
and  harmonic  matter,  which  generally  holds  good  throughout 
his  mature  work.  In  this  respect  he  did  not  go  anything  like  so 
far  as  did  Tschaikovsky,  but  he  went  far  enough  to  ensure  clear¬ 
ness  of  outline  and,  on  the  whole,  to  maintain  good  balance  of 
tone.  Thus,  the  concentration  of  one  part  in  unison  on  one 
entire  section  of  the  orchestra  is  comparatively  uncommon  in 
Dvorak’s  scores,  and  the  resulting  tone-quality  not  so  intense 
as  it  is  in  the  mature  work  of  his  Russian  contemporary.  In 
using  self-contained  groups  of  instruments  by  way  of  contrast, 
Dvorak  again  stood  at  a  point  midway  between  the  two  con¬ 
temporary  extremes  as  represented  by  Brahms  and  Tschaikovsky, 
but  showed  sufficient  instinct  for  variety  and  contrast  to  entitle 
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him  to  be  classed  as  a  pronounced  colourist.  While  following 
a  classical  model  generally,  Dvorak’s  tutti  are  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  conventionality  by  his  ready  use  of  the  brass  voices 
for  thematic  matter  of  primary  importance,  and  have  all  the 
brilliance  and  full  tone  which  was  concomittant  with  the  extended 
upward  range  of  orchestral  violin  parts,  and  the  more  generously 
provided  brass  harmony  of  late  nineteenth  century  orchestration. 
The  variety  given  by  strong  dynamic  contrasts,  by  the  alternation 
of  thin  or  full  part-writing,  of  high  and  low  pitch,  and  of  alternative 
treatment  of  themes,  all  help  to  impart  to  Dvorak’s  orchestration 
an  attractiveness  which  aids  so  well  the  orchestral  presentation 
of  his  strongly  metrical  and  picturesque  musical  matter.  Some 
particular  features  of  his  orchestration  are  the  effects  of  his 
somewhat  individual  type  of  figuration,  and  of  his  free  use  of 
shakes  and  mordents  in  the  wood-wind  parts. 

The  orchestration  of  Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg  (1843-1907) 
shows  a.  certain  peculiarity  owing  to  the  composer’s  method  of 
conceiving  his  music,  in  the  first  place,  in  terms  of  the  keyboard, 
and  then,  as  a  separate  operation,  of  translating  it  into  orchestral 
language.  So  thinly  disguised  is  the  pianistic  origin  of  his 
matter  that  the  hand  on  the  keyboard  ”  can  often  be  easily 
detected  in  the  deployment  of  his  orchestral  parts.  The  above 
consideration,  combined  with  the  rhythmical  squareness  of  his 
melodic  matter,  and  the  absence  of  the  contrapuntal  element  in 
t  e  texture  of  his  music,  render  Grieg’s  orchestration  very  simple 
of  construction  and  easy  to  dissect. 

To  Grieg  the  process  of  transcribing  for  orchestra  was  simply 
to  select  suitable  tone-colours  for  melodic  and  for  accompanying 
parts  and  to  provide  changes  of  colour  and  treatment  at  obviously 
suitable  moments.  The  element  of  selection  is  often  betrayed 
very  clearly  by  the  ingenuousness  with  which  it  is  carried  out 
a  process  not  unlike  that  of  a  child  selecting  colours  from  a  paint 
box  when  colouring  a  given  outline  drawing.  A  preference  for 
natural  unmixed  tone-colours,  and  an  instinct  for  picturesque 
effect,  usually  assured  the  choice  of  quite  appropriate  instruments 
or  groups  of  instruments,  for  both  melodic  and  harmonic  purposes  : 
allied  with  the  individual  qualities  of  his  music,  Grieg’s  orchestra- 
ion  thus  presents  an  attractive  succession  of  clearly  differentiated 
colour,  agreeably  varied,  well-defined  in  outline,  and  quite  free 
from  any  ambiguity  of  intention.  In  spite  of  occasional  mis¬ 
calculations  affecting  the  balance  of  tone,  an  amateurish  weakness 
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for  dividing  his  string  parts,  and  a  certain  theatrical  tawdriness 
in  his  effects,  Grieg  generally  managed  to  hit  the  mark  when 
devising  orchestral  equivalents  for  his  pianistically-conceived 
music,  and,  by  the  transparency  and  unsophisticated  freshness  of 
his  methods,  probably  made  more  of  his  strongly  individual 
musical  matter  than  would  have  been  possible  had  he  employed 
the  more  sophisticated  formulae  of  the  German  school  to  which 
he  owed  what  he  had  of  academical  training. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


STRAUSS — DEBUSSY — ELGAR 
Conclusion 

‘he  laSt  ten  years  of  century  and 
ins  What  I  re  "  present  century,  will  act  as  a  link  connect- 
arf  JfE  ^  nineteenth  century  orchestration  with  the 

art  of  the  present  day.  With  the  pnrl  of •  a 
to  deal  wifE  tn  e-  /  •  ,  tne  end  o1  that  Penod  any  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  historical  aspect  of  this  or  of  any  other  subiect 

must  necessarily  be  suspended,  for  the  evolution  which  iJ  in 

n°u  hiSt0ry  t0  m ■  nor  wiU  “  become 
nistory  until  sufficient  time  has  passed  to  enable  the  historian 

to  see  m  its  proper  perspective  the  true  course  of  what  to-dav  is 

?or‘  p”„d,“< TheT^t,  "  itS  “““•  OT  a‘  b“‘ 

or  speculation.  The  line,  therefore,  which  has  to  be  drawn 
“re;ri8b6esdraWn  !i  *h0Se  °f  “*■»  coders  Who 

opera  “d  ‘he  ™res  of 

~  -I  tXnXteS 

stantial  proportion  ^ 

to  be  added Z«ty before  the ^ 

names  of  composers  bom  between  1855  and°i8i,s^’Tr  ^  ^ 
composers  who  were  Dractiraim  j  These  were 

fore susceptibleto ttaSSS, "  tb^  w  T  *?£■  ““  there- 
and  mature  composers  of  the  mo  e  work  of  the  successful 
Wagner  began  ““  °f 

maturity  was  reached,  would  also  be  more  or  T  °Wn 
such  influences  as  aTOe  from  the  feouem  ZL  ^  Wy 

by  composers  of  the  Brahms-Tschatkovsky  period  “ 

appear  to  hJeTeen:  StrauIs-mp^LeXrthl  and  influential 
what  was  called  in  the  last  rEani  ng,the  continuance  of 
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a  successor  only  in  part  to  the  previous  generation  of  French 
composers,  and  otherwise  the  inaugurator  of  a  distinctive 
style  which  has  shed  certain  of  the  earlier  French  characteristics  , 
Elgar— an  individualist  orchestrator  whose  influence  has,  so  far, 
been  almost  entirely  confined  to  Great  Britain  ,  and  an  Italian 
operatic  group  comprising  Mascagni,  Leoncavallo  and  Puccini, 
inheritors  of  an  unbroken  Italian  tradition.  With  Strauss  may 
be  grouped  Mahler  ;  with  Debussy,  such  contemporaries  as 
Dukas,  Chausson  and  Charpentier  ;  with  Elgar,  such  widely 
different  composers  as  German  and  Delius.  The  corresponding 
Russian  generation  may  be  represented  by  Glazounov,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  music  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  and 
his  contemporaries,  in  fact,  Russian  music  in  general  apart  from 
that  of  Tschaikovsky,  had  hardly  gained  any  footing  outside 
of  Russia  before  a  younger  generation  of  composers  were  already 
taking  possession  of  the  international  ear.  Contemporaneous 
names  such  as  Sibelius  (Finnish)  and  MacDowell  (American) 
serve  to  show  the  widening  of  the  circle  of  nationality  from  which 
influences  in  musical  art  or  orchestration  might  have  been 
expected  during  the  period  which  will  be  made  to  close  this 

If  orchestration  still  flowed  in  channels  distinguishable  one 
from  the  other  and  characterized  by  national  style,  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  influence  of  a  few  prominent  and  successful 
composers’  work,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  soon  after  took  effect 
in  producing  a  large  amount  of  work  which  can  only  be  classed 
as  cosmopolitan  or  non-stylistic.  The  modern  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  orchestral  music  may  be  very  quickly 
diffused  has  operated  so  as  to  ensure  the  immediate  imitation  or 
emulation  of  any  particular  effect  or  suggestive  device  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  heard,  the  only  essential  being  success,  and  as  a 
corollary,  frequent  performance .  As  a  consequence ,  the  numerous 
second  and  third-rank  composers,  who  now  abound  in  almost  every 
civilized  country,  by  no  means  always  betray  their  nationality 
by  their  orchestration,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  trusted  to 
pick  here  and  there  from  the  most  diverse  and  divergent  types 
of  orchestration  as  practised  by  a  few  prominent  composers  o 
the  time,  of  whatever  nationality. 

The  end  of  last  century  found  the  influence  of  Wagner  and 
Tschaikovsky  predominant  in  orchestration.  Wagner  s  effects 
had  become  the  common  property  of  every  student,  theatrical 
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conductor,  arranger  or  adaptor.  On  that  foundation  have  been 
super-imposed  the  varying  influences  of  Strauss  and  Debussy, 
of  the  recently  emerged  Russians,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  that  of 
the  Italians,  and  of  Elgar. 

When  the  great  bulk  of  the  music  produced  about  the  end  of 
last  century  meets  with  its  ultimate  fate,  the  surviving  remainder 
will  probably  show  that  national  style  in  orchestration  was  still 
clearly  distinguishable,  and  that  a  German,  a  French,  a  Russian, 
and  an  Italian  style  still  continued  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
variety  of  cross-styles.  Time  may  yet  prove  that  a  British  style 
has  been,  or  is  being  formed.  Whatever  the  eventual  verdict 
of  Time,  credit  in  the  meantime  seems  to  be  due  to  Strauss, 
Debussy,  and  Elgar,  as  individual  and  representative  composers, 
for  carrying  on  the  development  of  the  art  which  followed 
chronologically  on  that  of  Brahms  and  Tschaikovsky,  and  in 
their  works  may  be  sought  the  advanced  orchestration,  and 
presumably  the  vital  orchestration,  of  a  period  in  musical  history 
which  still  lies  almost  too  near  the  present  day  to  ensure  a  perfectly 
clear  and  balanced  judgment. 

Full  scores  from  round  about  twenty-five  years  ago  show 
that  the  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  orchestras  still  continued 
as  hitherto.  By  adding  more  to  the  number  of  instruments 
already  represented,  and  by  adding  still  more  representatives  of 
the  same  types,  but  of  either  higher  or  lower  pitch,  the  volume  of 
available  sound  was  increased,  but  without  corresponding  gain  of 
variety  of  effect  Time  will  probably  show  that  the  culmination 
of  the  growth  of  the  orchestra,  that  is,  merely  as  regards  its  bulk 
or  numbers,  was  reached  by  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  that  orchestration  at  that  time  did  not  owe  its 
further  advancement  to  any  increased  volume  of  sound  but  rather 
to  increased  variety  of  treatment  of  the  instruments,  or  the  groups 
of  instruments  which  were  already  long  and  firmly  established 
members  of  the  combination.  Quite  apart  from  non-musical 
considerations,  the  constant  addition  to  the  volume  of  the  tone- 
colours  already  well  represented  in  the  orchestra  has  since 
apparently  met  with  a  check  ;  it  would  now  seem  as  if  he  who 
would  add  permanently  a  new  instrument  to  the  orchestral 
family  must  necessarily  at  the  same  time  invent  a  new  method 
of  setting  air  into  vibration. 

^  insfr“muents  themselves  there  is  nothing  of  importance 
to  add  to  what  has  already  been  written  ;  minor  mechanical 
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improvements  in  key-action  and  other  facilities  still  appear  from 
time  to  time,  and  give  added  convenience  to  the  wind-player,  but 
little  if  anything  to  the  orchestrator. 

A  ready  response  to  the  increased  demands  for  executive 
skill  required  by  the  orchestral  parts  of  Strauss,  and  for  sensitive 
playing  by  the  scores  of  Debussy,  Elgar  and  others,  was  forth¬ 
coming  from  orchestral  players  as  the  works  of  those  composers 
became  more  and  more  frequently  played ;  likewise,  the 
interpretive  powers  of  conductors  kept  pace  with  the  exacting 
demands  of  full  scores  which  by  no  means  “  played  themselves,” 
but  left  more  than  ever  to  the  technical  skill  and  musical  insight 
of  the  generation  of  conductors  which  succeeded  the  famous  race 
of  Wagner-conductors  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  students  of  orchestration  by  the  issue 
by  many  publishers  of  miniature  full  scores  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  when  surveying  the  progress  of  orchestration  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  nineteenth  with  the  present  century. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  series  of  symphonic  poems,  by  means 
of  which  Richard  Strauss  (1864)  has  given  such  contributions  to 
progress  in  orchestration  as  have  been  equalled  by  few,  if  any, 
of  his  generation,  the  early  symphony  in  F  minor  (1883)  will 
serve  if  only  as  an  interesting  yet  immature  starting  point  from 
which  to  begin  to  trace  the  growth  of  his  remarkable  power  in 
handling  the  orchestra. 

Although  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  score  shows  no 
signs  of  inexperience.  The  music  is  polyphonic,  rather  in  the 
manner  of  Brahms,  and  unmistakably  German  in  its  orchestra¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  tendency  to  employ  rich,  thick-toned  but 
smooth,  combinations  in  the  lower  register  of  the  orchestra. 
Contrasted  grouping  of  wood-wind,  brass  and  strings,  is  frequent, 
yet  quite  conventional,  and  when  used  together,  the  three  main 
instrumental  choirs  preserve  their  own  identity  and  carry  out 
their  allocated  functions  clearly  and  independently.  Even  at 
that  early  age  Strauss  shows  a  clearer  conception  of  the  diverse 
functions  of  the  three  main  groups  than  did  Brahms  in  his  most 
mature  period.  The  brass  parts  in  his  symphony,  moving  over 
a  wide  range  of  compass,  are  freely  melodic.  The  whole  shows 
the  hand  of  one  thoroughly  versed  in  the  German  tradition,  fond 
of  sonority,  yet  alive  to  the  value  of  clearness  and  contrast  of 
tone-colour.  The  style  is  that  of  the  concert-room,  not  of  the 
theatre  and  provides  the  fullness  of  the  Wagnenan  manner  with 
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neither  its  picturesqueness  nor  the  pattern-weaving  of  moving 
harmonic  backgrounds  which  fits  a  theatrical,  more  readily  than  a 
symphonic,  style.  The  normal  full  orchestra  of  Brahms  and 
Tschaikovsky  is  employed.  In  view  of  his  later  achievements 
this  first  symphony  has  little  more  than  historical  interest,  but 
it  shows  the  composer  able  to  express  himself  in  orchestral  language 
with  complete  assurance,  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  orchestra¬ 
tion,  competent  to  do  more  than  justice  to  his  musical  matter. 

Thus  equipped  at  such  an  early  stage  in  his  career,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  Strauss  developing  independence  and 
individuality  in  the  orchestration  of  his  next  group  of  works 
comprising  the  symphonic  poems  Macbeth  (1886),  Don  Juan 
(1887)  and  Tod  und  V  erklarung  (1889). 

,  ]Noti  content  Wlth  the  standard  symphony  orchestra,  Strauss 
adds  the  usual  third  representative  to  each  of  the  wood-wind 
types,  a  third  trumpet  (also  a  bass  trumpet  in  Macbeth)  and  some 
extra  percussion  instruments  and  harps. 

Effects  producing  special  tone-qualities  and  colours,  few  of 
them  new,  yet  hardly  everyday  sounds  in  the  orchestras  of  the 
time,  are  drawn  on  with  frequency,  albeit  in  moderation  •  such 
are,  in  the  string  orchestra  :  sul  Jonticello,  four-note  arpeggios 
across  the  strings,  solo  string  parts  ;  in  the  wind,  muting  of  brass 
voices,  stopped  horn  passages  played  fortissimo,  and  directions 
to  reinforce  brass  tone  by  directing  the  bells  of  the  instruments 
towards  the  audience  ;  also  the  use  of  wooden-headed  drumsticks 
(a  la  Berlioz),  cymbals  and  tam-tam  struck  with  hard  sticks  or 
triangle  beater,  side  drum  played  "  off  "  and  so  on  •  harp 
gh ssando,  harmonics  and  tremolo  for  harps,  tremolo  for  glockenspiel 
and  such-like  devices,  show  an  increasing  search  for  sounds  which 
Part  and  ParCd  °f  the 

With  larger  forces,  and  no  doubt,  a  riper  judgment,  Strauss 
soon  found  out  the  necessity  for  concentrating  instruments  of  one 
type  on  parts  for  which  he  required  special  prominence  and 
intensity  of  tone ;  thus  the  octave-unison  treatment  of  wood-wind 
o  all  the  upper  strings,  and  of  the  various  brass  instruments’ 
figures  more  and  more  frequently  in  these  scores.  Melodic  parts 
or  brass  instruments  of  unusually  wide  compass,  chromatic 
legato  and  strmg-like  in  character,  and  very  free  in  movement 
adumbrate  what  was  to  prove  a  strong  characteristic  of  Strauss’ 
later  work,  and,  combined  with  a  fearlessness  in  carrying  parts 
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to  the  extremes  of  the  instruments’  compass,  produce  that  force¬ 
ful  type  of  tone-intensity  which,  especially  in  a  contrapuntal 
texture,  has  since  become  a  familiar  feature  in  orchestration. 

The  grouping  of  instrumental  voices,  carried  out,  sometimes 
for  the  sake  of  contrast  or  variety  of  tone-colour,  sometimes  for 
the  sake  of  balance,  and  at  other  times  merely  as  the  result  of  a 
desire  for  more  volume  of  tone,  appears  as  a  further  growth  of 
what  was  at  that  time  the  accepted  practice  amongst  those 
composers  whose  musical  matter  demanded  sonorous  and  vigorous 
treatment.  A  rich,  yet  clear,  deployment  of  parts,  in  spite  of  a 
growing  tendency  towards  elaboration  of  texture,  kept  the 
orchestration  of  these  three  symphonic  poems  still  recognizably 
in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  Wagner’s  use  of  similar  means 
for  his  own  dramatic  purposes,  and  mark  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  an  orchestrator  whose  invention  and  resource 
were  still  quickly  growing,  yet  who  had  already  left  the 
impression  of  his  own  individuality  on  the  art. 

After  an  essay  at  opera — Guntram  (1894) — Strauss  again 
turned  his  attention  to  symphonic  poem,  and  produced  a  series 
of  four  such  works  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  century : 
Till  Eulenspiegel  (1895),  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (1896),  Don 
Quixote  (1897)  and  Ein  Heldenleben  (1898). 

In  these  works  the  composer  emerged  free  from  any  restraining 
influence,  and,  throwing  aside  any  such  hesitation  as  was  based 
merely  on  respect  for  conventional  methods,  appeared  as  an 
orchestrator  standing  quite  independently  on  his  own  ground, 
as  an  innovator  who  had  done  with  the  models  of  others,  and 
complete  master  of  his  own  gigantic  instrument. 

The  craving  for  more,  and  yet  more,  volume  of  sound  is  again 
evident.  Four  of  each  type  of  wood-wind  (including  high  clarinets 
in  either  D  or  E-flat),  from  six  to  eight  horns,  four,  five  or  six 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  two  tubas,  organ,  all  manner  of 
drums,  harps,  bells,  and  such  contrivances  as  a  wind-machine 
and  a  big  rattle,  in  addition  to  a  string  orchestra  on  a  large  scale, 
are  demanded  in  one  or  other  of  these  immense  full  scores.  n 
technical  difficulty  the  parts  easily  outdid  anything  that  had  been 
expected  of  orchestral  players  hitherto,  while,  for  certain  solo 
string  parts,  nothing  but  execution  and  musicianship  of  the 
highest  order  would  suffice. 

Devices  which  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  exceptional, 
or  to  be  kept  in  reserve  for  special  dramatic  moments,  were  now 
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handled  as  commonplaces,  while  others  were  invented  ;  the  sub¬ 
division  of  string  parts  was  sometimes  carried  so  far  that  each 
desk  had  its  own  part  ;  in  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  six  desks  of 
violas  are  occupied  each  with  its  own  tremolo  on  artificial 
harmonics ;  five  solo  violins  play  independently  in  Till 
Eulenspiegel :  a  pronounced  use  of  the  portamento  effect  is 
specified  in  the  same  work  ;  three  or  four-part  chords  for  divided 
double-basses  are  common  ;  the  wood-wind  have  to  render  not 
only  legato  tremolo  alternating  between  two  notes,  but  are  also 
required  to  execute  repetitional  tremolo  by  means  of  tongueing, 
on  one  note  ;  a  novel  method  of  articulation  —flatterzunge — for 
flutes,  is  requisitioned  in  Don  Quixote,  strong  portamento  for 
wood-wind  is  also  indicated  ;  the  muting  of  brass  instruments, 
even  down  to  the  tubas,  appears  without  the  air  of  self-conscious 
novelty  ;  two  trumpets  or  four  horns  are  given  simultaneous 
shakes  to  play  ;  the  brass  group  are  made  to  create  a  repetitional 
tongue-tremolo :  rapid  chromatic  passages  of  almost  pianistic 
appearance  occur  freely  in  the  brass  parts  ;  the  organ  is  used  as 
an  orchestral  instrument  for  the  sake  of  its  own  tone-quality, 
and  so  on. 

The  above  reads  almost  like  orchestral  sounds  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  ;  but  these  are  only  the  unaccustomed  effects  which 
Strauss  gradually  accumulated  during  the  last  years  of  the  century, 
and  let  loose,  possibly  sometimes  in  the  spirit  of  tours  de  forces, 
at  ears  which  still  regarded  the  orchestra  as  a  composite  instrument 
to  be  used  only  to  produce  sounds  in  which  the  smooth  beauty 
of  euphony  was  the  result  aimed  at.  Disregarding  such  special 
efforts,  and  the  many  unusual  effects  which  arise  from  the 
adventitious  juxtaposition  of  unaccustomed  notes  and  tone- 
colours  when  the  resources  of  a  large  orchestra  are  used  un¬ 
conventionally,  the  orchestration  of  these  four  symphonic  poems 
presents  other  features  which  bear  strongly  on  the  present  state 
of  orchestration. 

The  growing  contrapuntal  complexity  of  Strauss’  musical 
matter  had  by  this  time  largely  dissipated  any  possibility  of 
treating  the  tutti  according  to  the  old  axiom  that  each  main 
group  of  the  orchestra  should  in  itself  provide  a  substantially 
complete  harmonic  version  of  the  music  being  played  ;  indeed, 
the  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  what  was,  and  what  was 
not  tutti,  had  practically  disappeared.  When  the  full,  or  nearly 
full,  forces  of  the  large  modem  orchestra  are  employed,  the 
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problem  of  securing  adequate  tonal  force  for  each  melodic  part 
in  a  contrapuntal  texture  threatens  to  become,  except  in  soft 
orchestration,  more  a  question  of  balance  than  one  of  tone-colour, 
and  the  only  way  to  secure  due  prominence  for  parts  is  to  resort 
to  an  extensive  doubling  of  parts  in  unison  or  octaves.  The 
unison-octave  treatment  of  from  six  to  eight  horns,  of  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  wood-wind  instruments,  of  three  trombones 
and  two  tubas,  or  of  the  entire  string  orchestra,  in  these 
mature  works  of  Strauss,  amply  supports  the  practice  of 
Tschaikovsky  in  giving  each  part  as  far  as  possible  to  instruments 
of  one  type  or  family  ;  yet  Strauss  is  often  driven  to  more  mixing 
of  tone-colours,  in  his  efforts  to  secure  balance  and  intensity  of 
tone,  than  is  compatible  with  absolute  clearness  of  part-outline, 
and  frequently  reinforces  his  parts  by  the  addition  of  tone  which 
is  apparently  selected  for  the  sake  of  its  weight  rather  than  only 
for  the  sake  of  its  tone-colour.  His  horns  thus  frequently  find 
themselves  playing  in  unison  with  the  various  string  parts, 
intensifying  parts  which  are  string-like  both  in  conception  and  in 
compass.  Trumpets,  tubas,  and  even  trombones,  are  also  asked 
to  duplicate  active  legato  string  parts  when  nothing  else  would  give 
these  parts  sufficient  weight  and  penetrating  power.  This 
tendency  grew  on  Strauss  as  his  development  proceeded,  reaching 
its  full  growth  in  Ein  Heldenleben  and  in  subsequent  works,  and 
has  actually  exerted  a  noticeable  influence  on  brass  instrument¬ 
playing  in  orchestras  since  the  appearance  of  these  mature  works. 

The  orchestration  of  T ill  Eulenspiegel  is  actually  clearer  than 
that  of  Ein  Heldenleben  :  this  is  not  only  due  to  the  above 
considerations,  but  also  because  the  composer’s  musical  matter 
became  more  and  more  crowded  with  opposing  interests  as  time 
went  on.  The  weaving  of  harmonic  backgrounds  which  owe 
their  texture  to  mere  movement  of  parts,  was  a  successful  feature 
of  Wagner’s  dramatic  tone-painting  ;  Strauss,  as  he  progressed, 
almost  excluded  the  element  of  harmonic  padding  from  his 
music,  and  instead,  added  a  multiplication  of  contrapuntal 
interests  which,  when  combined  with  the  daring  and  freedom 
of  his  harmonic  schemes,  produced  textures  in  which  the  jostling 
of  opposing  interests  often  comes  dangerously  near  to  mere 
confusion.  The  process  became  intensified  after  T ill  Eulenspiegel ; 
both  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Don  Quixote  show  it  maturing, 
and  in  Ein  Heldenleben,  and  in  the  Symphonia  Domestica,  are 
found  moments  when  the  actual  musical  outlines  become 
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completely  obscured,  and  are  indistinguishable,  simply  because 
there  are  too  many  of  them  going  on  at  the  same  time.  Parts 
interfere  with  the  clearness  of  one  another  till  they  merge  into  a 
din  which  the  ear  is  unable  to  disentangle.  Whether  Strauss 
actually  intended  to  produce  the  confused  sounds  that  sometimes 
proceed  from  the  orchestra,  or  whether  he  did  not,  is  a  question 
the  answer  to  which  lies  hidden  in  the  composer’s  conscience. 

The  deliberately  designed  cacaphony  which  also  makes  its 
appearance  in  Ein  Heldenleben  is  quite  another  matter  ;  here  the 
intention  of  the  composer  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  part 
labelled  "  critics  ”  sounds,  and  is  intended  to  sound,  ridiculous. 
The  effect  to  the  unhardened  ear  of  twenty-five  years  ago  was 
simply  that  of  a  lot  of  parts,  having  no  connection  with  each 
other,  being  played  at  the  same  time.  It  has  since  been  found 
that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  the  orchestra  emit  odd  sounds. 
Recklessness  and  audacity  are  the  only  necessities  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  composers  who  would  act  “  the  funny  man  ”  with  the 
orchestra. 

Apart  from  moments  of  confusion,  designed  or  fortuitous, 
and  moments  when  the  composer  was  frankly  fooling  with  the 
orchestra,  Strauss’  work  in  his  four  symphonic  poems,  as  in  the 
opera  Feursnoth  (1901),  shows  him  at  his  best,  standing  one 
amongst  few  at  that  time  as  an  orchestrator  whose  power  to 
present  his  music  in  orchestral  clothing  was  completely  on  a  level 
with  the  advanced  state  of  his  development  as  a  composer.  The 
force  and  virility  of  his  music  found  its  counterpart  in  his 
orchestration,  and  as  a  super-orchestrator  his  model  was  at  once 
accepted  for  imitation  by  many  who  found  his  example 
irresistible. 

When  considering  the  constitution  of  the  orchestra  for  his 
Symphonia  Domestica  (1904),  it  seems  as  if  Strauss  was  looking 
around  for  more  instruments  to  add  to  the  already  rather 
unwieldly  bulk  of  the  symphony  orchestra,  and  as  if  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  had  not  yet  broached  the  Saxophone  family. 
Four  saxophones  were  accordingly  included  in  a  score  which  also 
demands  some  eighteen  wood-wind  and  sixteen  brass  instruments, 
two  harps,  sundry  percussion,  and  the  usual  string  orchestra.’ 
Little  need  be  said  of  this  comparative  failure  of  Strauss  to  add 
another  storey  to  a  building  which  seemed  already  high  enough. 
The  same  masterful  control  of  his  material,  the  same  bold  sweep 
of  his  orchestral  brush,  and  the  same  tendency  to  sometimes 
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present  more  than  the  ear  can  accommodate,  suggest  a  develop¬ 
ment  at  a  stage  just  beyond  its  ripest,  unable  to  grow  further 
without  becoming  distorted,  and  now  only  waiting  to  run  to  seed. 
No  further  variety  could  be  extract  even  from  this  huge  orchestra 
as  long  as  the  same  course  of  development  was  pursued.  No 
fresh  colours  could  be  created  by  a  mere  increase  in  tone-volume  ; 
Strauss  had  got  so  much  colour  on  his  orchestral  palette  that 
continued  mixing  of  them  produced  no  novel  tints. 

Salome  (1905)  showed  the  composer  skilled  as  ever,  but 
inclined  to  seek  novelty  by  over-loading  his  score,  by  aiming  at 
mere  oddity,  and  by  straining  after  effects  by  means  of  elaboration. 
The  rest  of  Strauss’  work  abuts  too  closely  on  the  orchestration 
of  the  present  day  for  any  just  appraisement  of  its  ultimate 
value.  In  the  meantime  a  younger  generation  of  composers  has 
appeared  in  the  arena  ;  to  some  of  them  has  probably  been 
entrusted  the  responsibility  of  shaping  the  course  which  can  only 
be  described  when  it  can  be  clearly  seen,  that  is,  when  Time  has 
brushed  away  much  that  at  the  moment  seems  important,  yet 
which  may  easily  prove  to  be  of  little  consequence  in  the 
long  nm. 

Whatever  their  tendencies,  styles  or  tastes,  for  orchestration 
purely  as  such,  the  present  generation  of  composers  owe  to  Strauss 
as  great  a  debt  as  that  which  he  owed  to  Wagner.  Without  the 
Strauss  of  1895-1905,  orchestration  at  this  day  would  have  been 
appreciably  the  poorer,  and  the  vanguard  of  progress  some  steps 

in  arrear  of  its  present  position. 

Less  influential  than  Strauss,  because  less  successful,  Gustav 
Mahler  (1860-1911)  must  nevertheless  be  counted  as  important 
amongst  those  composers  who  made  very  definite  efforts  to  bring 
orchestration  some  steps  forward  on  the  path  which  had  been 
opened  up  and  surveyed  by  Wagner.  Mahler’s  symphonies 
began  to  appear  during  the  same  period  which  has  marked  Strauss 
greatest  activity,  namely,  from  1890  and  onwards,  for  about 
two  decades. 

Like  those  of  Strauss,  his  ideas  of  an  adequate  symphony 
orchestra  grew  continuously,  till  the  proportions  of  the  body 
rendered  his  works  playable  only  under  conditions  which  could 
afford  to  disregard  any  ordinary  economy,  either  of  means,  time 
or  concert-room  space.  The  fifth  symphony  (published  1904) 
requires  only  thirteen  wood-wind,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  drums,  etc.,  harp  and  strings,  but  the  finale  of 
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his  sixth  symphony  specifies  piccolo,  four  flutes,  four  oboes, 
cor  anglais,  D  clarinet,  three  ordinary  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
four  bassoons  and  double-bassoon  (twenty  wood-wind),  eight 
horns,  six  trumpets,  four  trombones,  tuba,  numerous  percussion, 
bells,  harps,  celesta,  etc.,  and  strings  in  due  proportion.  These 
significant  signs  of  a  Teutonic  tendency  towards  excess  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century  were  not  confined  only  to  the  size  of 
the  orchestra,  but  also  affected  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the 
performance  of  a  work,  in  the  case  of  this  sixth  symphony, 
no  less  than  seventy-seven  minutes. 

Such  an  overwhelming  quantity  of  tone,  such  a  wealth  of 
colour,  combined,  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  practical  man, 
with  a  serious  aim  and  a  progressive  spirit,  could  hardly  fail  to 
produce  orchestration  which  is  striking  and  impressive,  whatever 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  music  it  clothes.  All  the  latest  devices 
of  Strauss,  such  as,  the  frequent  muting  of  brass  voices,  directions 
for  wind  instruments  to  be  played  with  their  bells  raised,  tremolo 
for  wood-wind,  rapid  chromatic  scales  for  brass  instruments, 
harp  glissando,  and  so  on,  accompanied  by  numerous  and  minute 
written  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  rendering,  are  to  be  found 
in  Mahler  s  full  scores.  These,  with  the  same  growing  elaboration 
of  texture,  and  the  increasingly  harsh  clash  of  interests  in  the 
music  itself,  must  suffice  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  picture  of  these 
full  scores  by  a  composer  whose  music  has  never  been  taken 
quite  as  seriously  in  this  country  as  it  has  been  in  certain  others, 
ahler  s  work  is  not  only  amply,  but  is  clearly  coloured,  and  that 
e  was  no  mere  glutton  for  sound  is  sometimes  shown  in  his 
works  when,  as  in  the  fourth  movement  of  the  fifth  symphony 
scored  only  for  strings  and  harp,  the  ear  is  allowed  a  prolonged 
period  of  quiet  and  restful  tone-colouring.  Both  Strauss  and 
Mahler  have  by  their  inventiveness,  skill  and  boldness,  also  by 
the  massiveness  of  their  conceptions,  given  much  to  orchestration  ; 

ut,  if  the  lessons  of  Teutonic  orchestration  in  the  early  vears  of 
this  century  have  been  properly  learned,  they  will  surely  prove 
to  have  shown  that  orchestration  has  nothing  more  to  gain  from 
a  mere  increase  in  volume  of  sound  ;  that  variety  of  colour  of 
treatment  and  texture,  have  more  to  offer ;  that  the  ear  will 
find  continued  stress  and  complexity  of  construction  in  the  long 
run  as  monotonous  as  continued  dullness,  and  that  periods  of 
restfulness  alone  can  serve  to  give  contiguous  periods  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  energy  their  due  effect. 
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Apart  from  the  work  of  Debussy,  and  of  several  rather  younger 
composers  who  have  followed  closely  on  his  heels,  French 
orchestration  at  the  close  of  last  century  retained  only  some  of 
that  clearness,  transparency,  and  characteristic  fitness  which 
marks  the  work  of  Saint-Saens  and  others  who  were  not  only 
the  forbears,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  contemporaries,  of 
their  younger  successors.  Of  three  representative  examples 
Paul  Dukas  (1865),  even  if  only  by  virtue  of  his  attractive 
L’Apprenti  Sorcier,  stands  out  as  a  composer  whose  orchestration 
has  in  it  that  directness  of  aim,  well-balanced  clearness,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  brilliance,  which  kept  French  orchestration  in 
a  channel  of  its  own  during  the  last  half  of  last  century.  The 
resources  of  a  large  orchestra,  the  French  custom  of  writing  for 
three  or  four  bassoons,  and  for  a  pair  of  cornets  in  addition  to  two 
trumpets,  the  ready  play  with  harps,  glockenspiel,  and  sundry 
percussion  instruments,  together  with  many  of  the  orchestral 
devices  which  at  the  time  were  more  or  less  unfamiliar,  were  used 
by  Dukas  without  obscuring  the  clear  definition  of  his  tone 
colouring,  and  without  any  of  the  more  crowded  intensity  of  the 
contemporary  German  manner.  Less  characteristically  French, 
less  clear,  and  more  tainted  with  a  somewhat  half-hearted 
Wagnerism,  is  the  work  of  some  composers  for  whom  Ernest 
Chausson  (1855-1899)  may  stand  as  a  representative  of  type. 
A  third  name,  Gustave  Charpentier  (i860),  typifies  those 
French  composers  of  the  period  whose  rather  more  sentimental 
semi-impressionism  has  been  attractively  presented  by  means  of 
orchestration  treated  in  truly  Parisian  theatrical  style  ;  rich, 
yet  not  ponderous,  clear  and  to  the  point,  the  orchestration  shows 
them  modernized  upholders  of  the  native  tradition,  tinctured  with 
the  impressionism  which  was  permeating  French  art  towards  the 
end  of  last  century. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of 
music  for  two  contemporary  composers  the  tenets  of  whose  artistic 
creeds  were  so  completely  divergent  as  were  those  of  Strauss 
and  Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918).  Like  their  music,  their 
orchestration  shows  each  handling  the  same  raw  material,  using 
many  of  the  same  technical  devices  and  the  same  instrumental 
tone-colours,  yet  producing  completely  antinomical  final 
impressions.  The  one  so  largely  depending  on  the  arguments  of 
force  and  volume,  the  other  on  quality  ;  the  one  exuberant 
and  animal,  the  other  reticent  and  spiritual ;  both  were  logical 
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and  consistent,  yet  mutually  discrepant — the  one  a  true  German, 
the  other  a  true  Frenchman.  Debussy’s  orchestras  are  often 
small,  sometimes  fairly  large,  but  never  large  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  big  volume  of  tone.  L’Apres-midi  d’un  faune 
(1887)  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two 
clarinets,  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  strings  and  cymbals 
antiques :  Gigues  requires  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
oboe  d’amor,  cor  anglais,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  drums,  cymbals,  side-drum,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harps  and  strings  ;  in  the  latter  piece — some  235  bars  of  music — 
the  trombones  play  only  in  fourteen  bars,  and  quite  softly  in  eight 
of  these.  Such  a  word  as  tutti  is  hardly  usable  in  connection 
with  orchestration  which,  like  Debussy’s,  speaks  with  a  hushed 
voice  in  delicately  varied  and  subtly  blended  tone-colours,  and 
often  with  intentionally  blurred  outlines. 

In  such  delicately  constituted  orchestration  the  string  group 
is  not  unnaturally  often  sensitively  sub-divided,  each  part  into 
two  or  more  parts,  by  desks,  solo  parts,  muted  and  unmuted 
groups,  into  sections  playing  harmonics,  pizzicato,  sur  le  chevalet 
or  sur  la  touche,  with  bow  or  finger  tremolo,  into  varieties  of  texture, 
sometimes  thinly  disposed  and  widespread,  at  other  times  more 
fully  and  congested  ;  there  are  often  many  notes,  but  there  is 
rarely  much  volume  of  sound. 

The  wood-wind  speak  sometimes  in  thin  melodic  lines  Ffor 
solo  voices,  sometimes  in  blended  groups,  both  overlapping  and 
picking  up  the  threads  of  melody  or  harmony,  one  from  the  other, 
with  carefully  concealed  joints.  Much  is  made  of  the  peculiar  tone- 
quality  of  low  flute  notes,  or  of  the  veiled  quality  of  high  bassoon 
notes  ;  anything  approaching  wholesale  harmonic  or  wholesale 
unison-octave  treatment  of  the  entire  wood-wind  group  is  rare. 

The  brass  voices  are  often  muted,  sometimes  holding  soft 
sustained  sounds  of  great  duration,  sometimes  strangely  active 
like  wood-wind,  but  rarely  do  they  speak  out  or  proclaim  their 
message.  Trumpets  in  particular  are  frequently  required  to  be 
chromatically  active,  throwing  in  little  squirts  of  muted  tone- 
colour  at  odd  moments.  The  brass  as  a  group  just  occasionally 
flare  up  into  brilliance  for  a  moment,  perhaps  only  for  a  second 
or  two  in  a  whole  piece,  and  then  subside.  Like  most  French 
composers,  Debussy  wrote  for  three  tenor  trombones,  and  placed 
the  parts  close  together.  These  instruments  are  not  allowed 
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any  rhetorical  swagger  ;  they  may  be  menacing  for  a  moment, 
they  may  angrily  bark  or  spit,  but  pompousness  and  eloquence 
are  denied  them.  Whatever  their  function,  they  are  never 
allowed  to  overdo  it. 

In  some  of  his  scores  Debussy  makes  much  subtle  play  with 
the  sounds  of  percussion  instruments.  Such  as,  hardly  audible 
rolls  on  a  cymbal,  of  light  elusive  touches  on  a  side-drum,  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  then  vanish  as  if  they  had  lost  themselves. 
Quite  a  curiosity  is  the  timpani  part  in  Gigues  with  its  acciaccaturas, 
the  three  instruments  being  tuned  to  low  F-sharp,  G-sharp  and  A. 
The  importance  and  careful  elaboration  of  Debussy’s  harp  parts, 
and  indeed  his  dependence  on  the  harp  generally,  are  typically 
French.  Harmonics  for  harps  abound,  and  glissando  scales 
carried  out  on  a  whole-tone -scale  tuning  are,  of  course,  in  constant 
requisition.  To  the  delicate  sound-combinations  are  often  added 
such  as  a  note  here  and  there  from  the  xylophone,  or  a  gentle 
touch  from  the  celesta. 

In  Debussy’s  hands  the  orchestra  became  a  super-sensitive 
instrument.  In  Pelleas  and  Melisande  (score  1902)  it  murmurs 
dreamily  to  itself,  speaks  or  suggests  in  veiled  tones,  swells  up 
for  a  moment  and  again  subsides  or  dwindles  down  almost  to 
disappearance.  The  outspoken  clearness,  the  well-defined  out¬ 
lines  and  transparent  intentions  of  his  native  predecessors  were 
of  less  use  to  Debussy  than  their  delicacy  and  their  tentative 
experiments  in  impressionistic  tone-painting.  These  latter 
characteristics  he  developed  and  made  so  much  his  own,  that 
Debussy  may  be  said  to  have  created  his  own  manner  of  orchestral 
speech,  a  manner  which  was  readily  adopted  by  many  sympathetic 
composers,  both  French  and  otherwise,  as  soon  as  his  works 
found  recognition. 

As  a  foil  to  any  tendency  of  orchestration  to  become  blatant, 
gross,  and  overladen  with  tone  at  the  close  of  last  century, 
Debussy’s  work  has  acted  admirably,  but  it  is  not  orchestration 
for  every  composer’s  music  ;  not  for  music  that  speaks  with  virile 
or  heroic  accents,  not  for  the  pompous,  not  for  the  theatrical, 
nor  for  the  composers  who  build  on  a  foundation  of  folk-song. 
Paradoxically,  Strauss  and  Debussy,  although  pulling  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time,  have  both  pulled  orchestration 

onwards  on  the  path  of  progress. 

The  mature  works  of  Edward  Elgar  (1857)  began  to  appear 
rather  later  than  those  of  Strauss  and  Debussy,  in  fact,  largely 
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in  the  present  century.  Excluding  fairly  recent  works,  his 
important  output  is  as  follows :  Enigma  variations  (1899)  ; 
The  Dream  of  Gerontius  (1900)  ;  Cockaigne  overture  (1901)  ; 
The  Apostles  (1903)  ;  In  the  South  overture  (1904)  ;  The  Kingdom 
(1906)  ;  Symphony  No.  1  (1908)  ;  Violin  Concerto  (1910)  ; 
Symphony  No.  2  (1911). 

Like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  Elgar  began  satisfied  with 
the  moderate  dimensions  of  the  standard  symphony  orchestra 
plus  a  very  few  additional  instruments,  but  demanded  greater 
resources  in  his  later  works.  A  double-bassoon,  a  third  trumpet, 
and  a  few  percussion  instruments  are  specified  in  the  score  of  the 
Variations  ;  the  Oratorios  demand  third  representatives  of  the 
wood-wind  types,  occasional  extra  brass,  percussion,  bells,  harps, 
and  organ ;  the  two  symphonies  are  alike  in  their  demand  for 
three  of  each  wood-wind  type,  except  that  a  high  clarinet  is  required 
for  the  second  of  these  works,  both  specify  the  usual  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  harps,  and 
some  extra  percussion  for  the  later  work.  There  is  in  these 
specifications  no  desire  for  an  overgrown  amount  of  brass  tone, 
nor  for  any  superficial  or  realistic  percussion  effects. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Variations  shows  a  modem  fullness  of 
tone,  rich,  yet  not  overwhelming,  contrasted  with  many  lighter 
and  very  delicately  handled  sections.  The  clearness  is  due  to 
the  choice  of  distinctive  tone-colours  for  each  function,  to  the 
absence  of  harmonic  padding  in  the  more  lightly  treated  sections, 
and  to  a  carefully  considered  balance  of  tone  when  a  more  full 
and  intense  volume  of  sound  is  produced.  Very  sharp  contrasts 
are,  on  the  whole,  avoided  by  smoothing  down  the  colour-outlines 
by  a  process  of  overlapping  the  tone-colours,  a  characteristic  of 
Elgar’s  which  grew  as  the  development  of  his  orchestral  style 
proceeded.  Individual  features  of  the  score  are  :  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  edge  given  to  the  bass  figure  by  three  timpani  in  the 
seventh  variation,  and  the  peculiar  texture — divided  violas, 
solo  violoncello  and  a  timpani  roll  played  with  side-dram  sticks— 
accompanying  the  “  quotation  ”  in  the  thirteenth  variation. 

Coming  nine  years  after  the  Variations,  the  orchestration  of 
the  first  symphony  shows  a  more  mature  and  settled  policy, 
more  individuality,  and  some  invention.  The  music  itself  is  more 
highly  organized,  yet  there  is  little  of  it  that  could  not  be  reduced 
to  a  satisfactory  framework  of  four-part  writing  ;  the  actual 
melodic  shape  of  the  parts  may  be  disguised  by  their  moving  in 
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inverted  intervals,  by  undulatory  figuration,  by  their  joining 
one  part  for  a  note  or  two  and  then  following  the  course  of  another, 
or  by  their  reinforcing  only  particular  portions  of  a  phrase.  All 
these  contribute  to  a  complexity  which  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  a  texture  more  involved  on  paper  than  it  is  in  performance, 
yet  obviously  written  with  full  intention,  and  producing 
modifications  of  tone-colour  which  are  subtly  and  carefully 
thought  out. 

Elgar’s  individuality  in  his  orchestration  lies  in  his  highly 
developed  faculty  for  blending  tone -colours  ;  the  primary  colours 
of  the  orchestra  are  rarely  employed  in  an  unmixed  state  ;  in 
the  first  movement  of  the  first  symphony  there  are  not  twenty 
bars  left  entirely  to  the  strings,  and  hardly  any  to  either  wood¬ 
wind  or  brass  groups  alone.  The  parts  are  distributed  in  a 
manner  which  provides  plenty  of  colour-contrasts,  but  these  merge 
one  into  the  other  without  exposing  clearly  defined  boundaries. 
This  elaborate  process  of  blending  is  carried  out,  sometimes  with 
the  object  of  creating  particular  qualities  of  sound,  and  at  other 
times  with  a  view  to  adjusting  the  balance  of  tone.  Elgar’s 
colouring  is  never  very  obvious,  nor  is  his  method  of  arriving  at 
the  various  tints  transparent  or  easy  to  reconstruct  without  seeing 
the  full  score.  The  minutely  graded  inflections  of  tone-colour 
often  require  careful  attention  if  they  are  to  be  heard  and 
appreciated,  and  the  more  delicate  textures  especially  are  more 
highly  organized  than  might  be  expected  from  simply  hearing  the 
result.  In  fuller  orchestration  the  parts  are  reinforced  from  all 
over  the  orchestra  with  such  tone-weight  as  will  ensure  pro¬ 
portionate  prominence  and  adequate  penetration.  The  details 
of  the  process  are  interesting,  the  more  so  as  they  reveal  methods 
the  very  reverse  of  those  employed  by  Tschaikovsky.  While 
Tschaikovsky  aimed  at  very  clear  definition  of  each  part  by 
concentrating  instruments  of  allied  tone-colour  on  any  one  part, 
Elgar  selects  from  various  types  of  tone-colour  and  secures  equal 
richness  and  sonority,  yet  less  clearly  defined  part-outlines. 

In  the  second  symphony  a  rather  more  complex  musical  texture 
is  treated  with  the  same  full  compounds  of  mixed  tone-colours, 
each  blend  merging  into  the  next  by  stages  sometimes  so  finely 
graduated  as  to  be  practically  unnoticeable.  Rarely  does  any 
group  act  alone  and  in  sharp  contrast  with  another  group,  yet  the 
blends  themselves  are  contrasted,  not  only  by  virtue  of  their 
tone-colour,  but  also  on  account  of  their  texture. 
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Of  some  completely  new  orchestral  devices  which  stand  to 
Elgar’s  credit,  the  pizzicato  tremolando  in  the  last  movement  of 
the  Violin  Concerto  merits  special  mention. 

Relying  less  on  elementary  colour-contrasts,  and  more  on 
smooth  blend  and  gradual  transformation,  Elgar’s  full  orchestra¬ 
tion  has  all  the  richness  of  Strauss  without  its  brute  force  ;  the 
element  of  the  surprising,  the  rash  or  eccentric,  in  the  German’s 
scores  find  their  counterpart  only  in  a  more  suave  humour  in  those 
of  the  English  composer.  In  its  quieter  moments  Elgar’s 
orchestration  has  some  of  the  delicacy  and  elusiveness  of 
Debussy’s,  without  the  Frenchman’s  vagueness  and  frail  con¬ 
struction.  All  three  composers  have  advanced  the  technique  of 
orchestration  by  their  inventiveness  and  resource,  yet  each, 
using  the  same  raw  material,  have  developed  on  lines  which  show 
as  clearly  as  ever  how  a  composer’s  orchestration  is  indefinably 
bound  up  with  his  own  musical  individuality. 

Other  British  composers  of  the  same  generation  as  Elgar 
provide  a  continued  example  of  the  eclecticism  which  has  for  so 
long  prevailed  in  orchestration  in  this  country.  The  pleasing 
and  unpretentious  complacency  in  the  work  of  Edward  German 
(1862)  contrasts  strangely  with  the  precursive  spirit  which  has 
always  pervaded  the  orchestration  of  Frederick  Delius  (1863), 
even  before  the  works  of  the  latter  composer  had  won  any  sort 
of  recognition  in  England.  Delius’  works  are  usually  scored  for 
a  large  orchestra,  including  three  or  four  of  each  wood-wind  type, 
six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  tenor  trombones,  tuba,  harps, 
drums,  etc.,  and  up  to  recent  times  have  shown  a  variety  of 
tendencies,  ranging  from  the  rich  intensity  of  the  German  model 
to  the  delicately  shaded  sensitivity  of  modem  French 
impressionism ;  his  opera  Koanga  (1904)  and  the  orchestral 
piece  Paris  (1899),  led  the  way  to  more  distinctive  work  in  Brigg 
Fair  (1907),  In  a  Summer  Garden  (1908)  and  A  Dance  Rhapsody 
(1908),  in  the  last  of  which  are  used  two  organizations1  of  the 
string  orchestra,  also  the  bass  oboe  and  low  sarrusophone.  Delius’ 
work,  however,  really  belongs  more  to  the  story  of  orchestration 
in  quite  recent  years  than  to  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  work  of  three  Italian  composers  of  opera  whose  initial 
successes  were  scored  in  the  last  few  years  of  last  century  show 
that,  in  spite  of  a  limited  infiltration  of  Wagnerian  influences, 

1  A  full  group  of  16,  16,  12,  12,  12,  and  a  smaller  group  of  8,  8,  6,  4,  4, 
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Italian  operatic  orchestration  was  still  securely  contained  within 
bounds  which  were  indigenous  to  the  country  where  opera  had 
its  birth.  A  series  of  popular  successes  was  opened  by  Pietro 
Mascagni  (1863)  with  Cavalleria  rusticana  (1890),  closely  followed 
by  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo  (1858-1919)  with  Pagliacci  (1892)  ; 
more  consistently  successful  has  been  the  output  of  Giacoma 
Puccini  (1858-1924)  whose  first  success  La  Boheme  (1897)  has 
been  repeated  in  his  subsequent  operas  Tosca  (1900),  and 
Madame  Butterfly  (1904). 

Like  that  of  their  forbears,  the  orchestration  of  these  Italians 
has  the  great  merit  that  it  usually  produces  exactly  the  effect 
the  composers  intended.  Their  aim  is  sure,  and  rarely  fails  in 
its  effect.  The  desired  effects  may  be  bald  and  obvious,  theatrical, 
showy  and  transparently  devised,  they  may  sometimes  be  a  trifle 
vulgar,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
dramatic  feeling  which  the  composers  sought  to  express.  The 
straightforward  use  of  the  primary  tone-colours  of  the  orchestra, 
and  of  the  main  and  subsidiary  groups  of  instruments,  both  with¬ 
out  any  great  elaboration  of  texture,  ensures  clear  colour- 
definition  and  contrast,  the  latter,  it  may  be,  often  dynamically 
exaggerated  or  over-emphasised,  but  generally  distinctly,  if 
theatrically,  presented. 

The  superior  musicianship  of  Puccini,  compared  with  that  of 
either  Mascagni  or  Leoncavallo,  is  reflected  in  the  orchestration 
of  the  three  operas  mentioned  above.  The  attractive  clearness 
of  his  work  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  never  puts  more  into 
the  texture  of  the  music  than  the  instruments  can  express  without 
one  part  interfering  with  another.  A  frankly  straightforward 
use  of  the  instrumental  groups  of  the  orchestra,  keeping  each 
group  to  a  particular  function  whenever  it  is  involved,  emphasizes 
this  clearness,  and  ensures  effectiveness,  even  though  the  means 
employed  are  simple  enough.  Puccini  s  tutti  are  based  on  quite 
conventional  formulae,  but  in  other  respects  he  uses  the  more 
recent  devices  of  orchestration  freely  and  quite  successfully. 
Like  many  Italian  opera  composers  he  incorporates  a  certain 
amount  of  obvious  keyboard-idiom  in  his  orchestral  music. 
The  orchestras  employed  are  moderate  in  size  and  quite  normal 
in  constitution,  except  that  three  tenor  and  one  bass  trombone  are 
specified,  but  no  tuba. 

Without  making  any  attempt  to  bring  it  completely  up-to- 
date,  the  story  of  orchestration  in  the  hands  of  Russian  composers 
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may  be  rounded  off  by  reference  to  the  work  of  Alexander 
Glazounov  (1865),  the  youngest  of  that  chain  of  composers  which 
reaches  back  to  Glinka,  but  whose  music  only  became  influential 
outside  of  Russia  during  a  period  lying  well  within  living 
memory. 

Equipped  with  a  musicianship  and  a  technique  much  sounder 
than  those  of  several  of  the  previous  generation  of  Russians, 
Glazounov — if  judged  solely  by  his  orchestration — can  hardly 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  true  breed  of  Russian  nationalists.  His 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  symphonies  (1895-1901)  show  good 
sound  orchestration  in  a  manner  as  much  German  as  it  is  Russian, 
with  neither  the  individuality  of  Tschaikovsky  nor  the  inventive¬ 
ness  of  Rimsky- Korsakov,  and  quite  free  from  that  unsophisticated 
roughness  which  marks  the  work  of  several  Russians  whose  aim 
was  the  consolidation  of  a  strongly  national  school.  Well 
coloured  though  it  is,  the  brilliance  and  clearness  of  Glazounov’s 
work  is  slightly  dulled  by  his  readiness  to  duplicate  the  same  part 
by  instruments  of  different  tone-colour,  and  to  generally  smooth 
over  the  sharp  contrasts  between  distinctive  groups  of  instru¬ 
ments.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  native  element  in  orchestration 
had  been  distilled  out  of  him  by  education  and  musicianship, 
leaving  behind  a  residue  of  diluted  brilliance. 

Altogether,  the  story  of  Russian  orchestration  during  the 
nineteenth  century  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
sophistication  tended  to  act  so  as  to  rob  the  orchestration  of  what 
was  its  strongest  native  characteristic,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
unsophistication  generally  produced  the  crudeness  which  usually 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  inefficient  technique.  Exceptionally, 
Tschaikovsky  combined  a  good  technique  with  his  own 
individual  and  successful  methods,  and  so  retained  the  clearness 
of  colouring  which  properly  belongs  to  Russian  orchestration. 

The  popularity  of  a  few  of  his  pieces  brought  the  name  of 
Jean  Sibelius  (1865)  repeatedly  into  orchestral  programmes  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century.  The  Finnish  composer’s 
orchestration  has  all  the  simple  methods  of  the  early  Russians. 
A  string  band,  a  wood-wind  band,  and  a  brass  band,  appear  in 
alternation  or  in  combination,  each  retaining  its  own  status,  and 
carrying  out  its  allotted  function  without  the  slightest  ambiguity 
of  intention.  The  same  happens  when  instruments  are  employed 
as  melodists ,  they  speak  quite  distinctly  against  their  accompany¬ 
ing  matter.  Like  an  ecorche,  the  whole  construction  always 
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stands  revealed  at  first  sight.  Modem  tone-qualities,  of  course, 
are  used  often  enough,  but  the  effect  is  never  in  doubt,  for  the 
tone-colours  or  instrumental  groups  are  not  allowed  to  stray 
outside  of  what  is  for  the  moment  their  own  particular  preserve. 
These  straightforward  methods  are  exemplified  in  Finlandia 
and  in  Sibelius’  less  familiar  works— the  Symphony  No.  1 
(1899),  Symphony  No.  2  (1902),  and  En  Saga  (published  i9°3)- 
Another  piece,  Der  Schwan  von  Tuonela  (1901)  is  scored  for  an 
orchestra  without  either  flutes  or  trumpets,  a  commendable,  if 
rare  example  of  a  composer  omitting  to  write  for  instruments 
which  he  did  not  actually  require. 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  the  orchestration  of  hundreds  of 
composers  of  the  same  generation  as  Strauss,  Debussy  and  Elgar, 
whose  work  was  either  neutral  in  style,  unrepresentative,  un¬ 
individual,  or  of  those  whose  works  have  not  secured  popularity 
enough  to  become  influential.  Of  these  there  always  has  been 
a  seemingly  unlimited  supply,  as  there  is  now,  and  presumably 
always  will  be.  Plenty  of  clever  craftsmen  began  to  reproduce 
the  orchestral  effects  of  Strauss  and  Debussy  soon  after  these 
were  heard  ;  what  was  new  and  stimulating  to  the  ear  of  1900 
has  already  been  absorbed  into  the  everyday  language  of  the 
orchestra. 

Even  as  the  composers  whose  work  bridges  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  were 
reaching  their  maturity,  another  generation  was  already  in 
training,  and  part  of  their  training  was  the  assimilation  of  what 
they  could  learn  from  those  who  were  saying  the  last  word  in 
orchestration  about  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Already  some  of  these  have  by  now  (1924)  taken  the  reins  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  older  contemporaries,  and  have  driven 
orchestration  along  roads  which  will  eventually  turn  out  to  have 
been  either  precarious,  dead-ends,  circular,  or  good  roads  laid  on 
secure  foundations,  and  which  lead  definitely  onwards.  Some 
bubbles  will  have  to  be  pricked,  and  some  froth  must  be  blown 
away  before  the  story  of  orchestration  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century  can  be  told  without  fear  of  contradiction  by 
the  cruel  but  sound  action  of  the  passage  of  Time. 

With  the  works  of  Strauss,  Debussy  and  their  contemporaries, 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  orchestration  has  probably  been 
definitely  concluded.  The  gains  accruing  to  orchestration  after 
Wagner  and  after  Tschaikovsky  can  be  seen  fairly  clearly,  and 
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their  value  can  be  assessed  with  reasonable  assurance.  The 
number  of  the  primary  colours  on  the  orchestral  palette  has  not 
been  increased,  but  their  quantity,  the  ways  of  mixing  them,  of 
applying  them,  and  the  ways  of  shading  and  graduating  them, 
have  been  multiplied  and  amplified.  New  sounds  have  been 
produced,  not  by  new  instruments,  but  by  new  parts  for  the  old 
instruments,  by  new  combinations  of  instrumental  tone-colour, 
by  further  development  of  the  technique  of  instrumental  playing, 
by  new  textures  in  the  music,  by  the  modification  of  freely  muting 
wind-instruments,  also,  it  should  be  observed,  by  making 
instruments  simultaneously  sound  notes  which  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  fifty  years  ago  ;  for  some  of  the  unfamiliar  sounds 
in  modem  orchestration  are  not  due  to  orchestration  proper, 
but  to  the  incidence  of  notes  to  which  the  ear  is  not  yet  quite 
accustomed. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  orchestration 
after  Wagner  and  Tschaikovsky  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
spacing  of  colour-changes.  The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
saw  colour-schemes  formally  fixed,  and  lasting  usually  for  the 
duration  of  a  whole  movement.  The  second  half  of  the  same 
century  developed  changes  of  tone-colour  coinciding  more  often 
with  change  of  theme  or  treatment.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
changes  of  tone-colour  were  drawn  still  closer  together,  often 
synchronizing  with  the  phrase-length.  The  tendency  generally 
has  been  to  change  tone-colour  at  ever  shorter  intervals  of  time. 
Yet  the  greatest  masters  of  orchestration  in  the  second  half  of 
last  century  did  not  bring  changes  of  colour  unduly  close  together  ; 
they  have  all  known  the  value  of  allowing  the  ear  to  dwell  on  a 
particular  variety  of  sound,  not  till  it  became  satiated,  but  long 
enough  for  a  change  to  be  welcome  and  significant  when  it  did 
come.  It  may  be  that  the  ideal  spacing  of  colour-changes  was 
that  current  in  the  last  half  of  last  century.  Composers  writing 
at  the  very  end  of  that  century  have  often  run  the  risk  of  tiring 
the  ear  by  too  frequent  changes  of  tone-colour,  or  in  other  words 
by  too  closely  packed  variety.  That  there  is  a  risk  can  be  proved 
by  carrying  the  process  to  extremes.  If  one  could  produce  sixty 
different  varieties  of  tone-colour  in  succession  during  the  course 
of  a  minute,  and  could  then  continue  to  provide  them  in  infinite 
variety  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  ear  would  not  be  conscious 
of  having  heard  any  of  them  ;  they  would  simply  merge  into  one 
continuous  roll  of  sound,  and  one  of  the  most  deadly  monotony. 
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Therefore,  by  providing  the  utmost  variety  of  tone-colour  at  too 
short  intervals,  the  ear,  having  no  time  to  dwell  on  any  of  them, 
refuses  to  recognize  any  variety  at  all.  Tone-colour  in  orchestra¬ 
tion  acts  very  similarly  to  visual  colouring.  A  picture  of  hundreds 
of  small  areas  of  diverse  colours  would  have  no  outlines  ;  the 
effect  to  the  eye  would  be  just  one  big  neutral  area.  That  very 
fact,  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale,  was  made  use  of  during  the  war 
to  “  camouflage  ”  ships,  guns  and  other  objects  ;  a  large  variety 
of  colours  spread  each  over  small  areas  produced  indistinguish- 
ability  or  invisibility.  Tone-colouring  varied  at  very  short 
intervals  of  time  likewise  discounts  its  own  variety.  A  composer 
may  spend  an  hour  “  colouring  ”  a  page  of  his  score  with  a  dozen 
successive  tone-colours,  but  the  ear  may  have  to  hear  that  page 
played  in  a  dozen  seconds,  and  will  retain  no  impression  of  any 
of  these  varieties  of  colour.  There  are  pages  in  the  full  scores  of 
Strauss,  Debussy  and  Elgar,  and  still  more  in  those  of  some  of 
their  younger  contemporaries,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  diverse 
tone-colours  are  compressed  into  a  short  period  of  time.  The  ear 
can  probably  recognize  each  variety,  yet  finds  that  the  closely 
packed  succession  does  not  give  the  impression  of  change  ; 
surprise  is  discounted,  variety  overdone  becomes  monotony,  and 
the  very  object  of  variety  fails  in  its  purpose.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  one  of  the  features  of  modem  orchestration  which  is 
destined  to  be  subject  to  the  effects  of  reaction. 

Another  danger  had  its  birth  about  the  same  time,  and  is  no 
less  liable  to  defeat  its  own  ends.  The  multiplication  of  interests 
in  the  texture  of  the  music,  even  though  each  interest  is  under¬ 
taken  by  a  quite  distinctive  tone-colour,  if  carried  too  far,  also 
produces  a  neutrality  of  texture  and  of  tone-colour  which  tends 
more  or  less  towards  one  common  quality  ;  the  persistence  of  a 
common  quality,  even  though  the  means  of  arriving  at  it  vary, 
in  the  long  run  produces  the  effect  of  monotony  ;  thus  again, 
apparent  variety  has  no  variety,  and  the  ear  longs  for  change. 
This  danger  is  all  the  more  serious  because  it  is  so  easy  to  add 
interests  to  a  full  score  in  the  process  of  writing. 

It  is  tempting  to  speculate  on  the  effects  of  progress  in 
orchestration  during  the  last  few  years,  on  that  of  the  moment, 
and  on  that  of  the  future.  Musical  art  again  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  melting  pot,  and  the  outcome  of  the  process  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  set.  At  present  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  wood  for 
trees.  The  calmer  judgment  of  fifty  years  hence  will  be  able 
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to  deal  with  accomplished  facts,  and  will  be  able  to  sift  out  actual 
results  from  a  mass  of  heterogenous  influences  which  loom  so  large 
at  the  present  time  only  because  we  are  so  close  to  them.  Time 
takes  no  account  of  distorted  views  seen  from  too  close  a  stand¬ 
point,  and  may  pass  over  as  of  little  account  the  very  things  that 
seem  so  momentous  to  those  who  are  witnessing  their  happening. 
Whatever  the  verdict  of  Time,  it  cannot  possibly  record  any  want 
of  activity  in  orchestration  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  ;  it  cannot  record  any  lack  of  initiative,  of  innovation, 
of  experiment,  or  of  the  spirit  which  has  fostered  progress  in  the 
past.  Time  may  record  that  orchestration  has  taken  some 
wrong  turnings,  or  that  it  has  wandered  into  some  blind  alleys  ; 
it  may  prove  that  the  road  of  complexity  is  blind  ;  that  the  road 
of  eccentricity,  of  oddity,  or  of  merely  impertinent  recklessness, 
has  no  outlet ;  that  the  road  of  reaction  must,  or  must  not,  be 
traversed  ;  it  may  prove  that  the  process  of  marking  time  is 
necessary  so  that  a  good  road  may  be  selected,  or  it  may  prove 
that  marking  time  only  leads  to  staleness,  and  staleness  to 
decay.  Whatever  Time  proves,  it  surely  cannot  be  that  there  is 
no  road  open  for  orchestration  to-day  which  does  not  mean 
genuine  progress,  and  that  the  composers  of  yesterday,  of  to-day 
and  of  to-morrow,  whose  work  will  in  the  end  prove  to  be  really 
vital,  have  not  found  the  road  which  will  take  them  further  than 
those  have  travelled  whose  names  head  this  chapter. 

Unless  the  portents  of  to-day  are  woefully  misleading,  it  will 
surely  be  recorded  that  British  composers  now  have  a  hand  in 
gliding  the  destiny  and  regulating  the  progress  of  orchestration 
in  the  twentieth  century. 


CONCLUSION 


Those  readers  who  have  followed  throughout  these  pages  the 
author’s  attempt  to  delineate  the  history  of  orchestration  have 
seen  the  orchestra  grow  from  a  state  of  being  a  collection  of  any 
instruments,  or  groups  of  instruments  available  at  any  particular 
place,  roughly  thrown  together  around  a  feeble  core  of  medieval 
keyboard-instruments  and  lutes,  through  the  various  stages  of 
its  growth  in  which  some  instruments  were  permanently  adopted 
while  others  were  rejected,  to  the  highly  organized  condition  of 
the  combination  which  only  became  thoroughly  stabilized  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  and  which  has  since  attracted  to  itself 
a  more  or  less  vacillating  fringe  of  additional  instruments.  They 
have  seen  orchestration  develop  from  a  state  of  being  governed 
by  the  uncertain  results  obtainable  from  the  adventitious  use  of 
instruments,  from  a  state  of  being  unconscious  of  its  very 
existence,  to  the  complex  and  very  conscious  art  of  the  present 
day. 

Of  the  various  elements  which  together  go  to  make  up  the 
technique  of  writing  and  presenting  music,  none  can  show  a  more 
remarkable  expansion  than  can  orchestration,  yet  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  none  appears  to  have  been  so  largely  dependent  on 
the  mechanical  improvement  of  instruments.  The  instruments 
of  the  string  orchestra  were  ready  for  exploitation  almost  before 
string  technique  had  begun  to  exist ;  but  wind  instruments  have 
kept  orchestration  impatiently  waiting  on  their  mechanical 
improvement,  delaying  and  hampering  it  for  the  greater  part  of 
three  centuries.  The  delicate  little  axel  connecting  the  move¬ 
ment  of  two  or  more  keys  on  a  wood-wind  instrument,  and 
the  ingenious  valve  which  governs  the  byways  in  the  tube  of  a 
brass  instrument  have  been  great  and  vitalizing  gifts  which 
have  made  modem  orchestration  possible,  for  without  modem 
wind  instruments,  modem  orchestration  would  have  been  heavily 
shackled,  and  still  limping. 

Of  all  the  aspects  of  musical  history  that  which  is  the  most 
difficult  to  reconstruct  is  the  standard  of  performance  prevailing 
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at  any  period  which  is  too  remote  for  memory  or  tradition  to 
afford  enlightenment.  The  effect  of  an  orchestra  playing  as  they 
must  have  played  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  can  only 
be  vaguely  imagined.  Nevertheless,  a  great  abundance  of 
impeccable  evidence  tells  a  tale  of  a  standard  so  poor  as  to  be 
almost  repugnant  when  associated  in  the  mind  with  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  great  composers.  The  absence  of  marks  showing 
tempo,  light  and  shade,  phrasing,  and  all  the  factors  which  help 
to  make  for  adequate  rendering,  in  the  original  full  scores  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  even  the  absence  of  the 
names  of  the  instruments  in  most  of  the  early  scores,  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  low  standard  of  performance  ;  for  conditions 
were  such  that  composers  usually  controlled  performances  in 
person,  and  probably  gave  verbal  directions  at  rehearsals  ;  but 
much  more  damming  evidence  of  what  orchestral  performances 
must  have  been  continually  crops  up  in  contemporary  musical 
literature  throughout  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  part  of 
the  nineteenth  centuries.  Allesandro  Scarlatti  said  of  wind 
instruments  in  1725  that  “  they  are  never  in  time  ”  ;  Burney 
wrote  of  them  fifty  years  later  that  "it  is  natural  to  these 
instruments  to  be  out  of  tune  ”  ;  indeed,  the  surviving  specimens 
of  old  instruments,  the  positions  of  the  holes  on  the  old  wood-wind 
instruments,  and  the  crude  devices  for  producing  chromatic  notes 
given  in  the  early  instruction  books,  all  tell  a  tale  which  makes 
the  fastidious  flesh  of  the  present-day  imagination  creep.  The 
mental  pictures  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  orchestras 
playing  under  the  direction  of  “  conductors  ”  seated  at  and 
playing  the  clavicembalo,  of  violinist-leaders  struggling  to  control 
their  forces  with  nods  of  the  head  and  stamps  of  the  foot,  of  Paris 
conductors  thumping  out  the  beats  with  a  pole,  of  Gluck  conduct¬ 
ing  "  violin  in  hand,”  of  Mozart  who  “  thought  it  well  to  sit  at 
the  piano  and  conduct,”  or  "  taking  the  violin  out  of  the  hands 
of  M.  La  Houssage,  and  conducting  myself,”  of  the  ludicrous 
scene  between  Dr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Cramer  at  the  first  Handel 
Commemoration  Festival1,  even  of  Beethoven  conducting  the 

1  "The  overture  and  Dead  March  in  Saul,  and  the  Gloria  Patri 
from  the  Jubilate  composed  in  1713  were  next  given,  and  received  every 
possible  advantage  from  such  a  correct  and  numerous  band.  When  this 
great  event  was  in  contemplation,  two  very  pompous  gentlemen.  Dr.  Hayes 
of  Oxford  and  Dr.  Miller,  of  Doncaster,  came  to  town  to  give  their  gratuitous 
assistance  as  conductors,  by  beating  time.  After  several  meetings  and 
some  bickerings,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  Dr.  Hayes  (Mus.  Dr.  Oxon) 
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Choral  Symphony  without  being  able  to  hear  it ;  these  and  dozens 
of  similar  stories  of  the  musical  past  more  than  hint  at  standards 
of  performance  too  harrowing  for  present-day  composers  to  think 
about.  The  idea  of  each  player  adding  ornaments  and  “  graces  ” 
to  his  written  part  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  skill,  the  idea 
of  a  serpent  playing  “  like  an  angry  calf,”  of  choirs  of  twelve 
voices  accompanied  by  orchestras  of  twenty-four  players,  of 
operas  composed  and  produced  within  three  or  four  weeks ;  such 
ideas,  taken  at  random  from  the  annals  of  the  past  when 
orchestration  was  no  longer  in  its  infancy,  but  was  growing  surely 
and  vigorously,  make  one  wonder  at  the  growth  that  has  given 
to  composers  an  instrument  so  sensitive,  so  varied,  so  perfect, 
and  one  which  is  capable  of  such  manipulation  by  players  and 
conductors  as  is  the  modem  orchestra. 

Truly,  orchestration  owes  much  to  the  makers  who  have 
gradually  built  up  the  modem  wind  instrument,  and  it  also 
owes  much  to  the  succession  of  orchestral  players,  and  to  the 
conductors,  who  have  helped  to  make  the  orchestra  the  wonderful 
instmment  it  now  is. 

Orchestration  has  been  many  things  to  many  composers. 
It  has  been  a  servant  of  the  great,  a  support  to  the  mediocre,  and 
a  cloak  for  the  feeble.  Its  past  lives  enshrined  in  the  works  of 
the  great  dead,  its  present  pants  after  the  exertion  of  recent 
progress,  and  its  future  lies  as  completely  hidden  as  it  lay  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


should  conduct  the  first  act,  and  Dr.  Miller  the  second.  With  regard  to 
the  third,  I  suppose  they  were  to  toss  up  for  it.  When  the  time  of 
performance  had  arrived,  and  Mr.  Cramer,  the  leader,  had  just  tapt  his 
bow  (the  signal  for  being  ready),  and  looked  round  to  catch  the  eyes  of  the 
performers,  he  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  a  tall  gigantic  figure,  with  an 
immense  powdered  toupee,  full  dressed,  with  a  bag  and  sword,  and  a  huge 
roll  of  parchment  in  his  hand. 

The  son  of  Hercules  he  justly  scorn’d 

By  his  broad  shoulders  and  gigantic  mien. 

‘  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  ’  said  Mr.  Cramer.  ‘  Dr.  Hayes,’  was  the 
reply.  ‘  What  is  he  going  to  do  ?  ’  ‘To  beat  time.’  ‘  Be  so  kind,’ 
said  Mr.  Cramer,  ‘  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  when  he  has  sat  down  I  will 
begin.’  The  Doctor,  who  never  anticipated  such  a  set  down  as  this,  took 
his  seat,  and  Mr.  Cramer  did  begin,  and  his  Majesty  and  all  present  bore 
witness  to  his  masterly  style  of  leading  the  band.” — From  Musical  Memories, 
by  W.  T.  Parke,  1830, 
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APPENDIX  A 

ADDITIONAL  LISTS  OF  ORCHESTRAS 

1636.  String  orchestra.  6  Dessus,  4  Haute-contres,  4  Tailles,  4  Quintes,  6  Basses.  Authority,  Mersennus. 
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Relating  to  the  various  methods  of  conducting  orchestras,  from 

eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  musical  literature. 

DATE. 

1732  Tact  (time  or  beat) — -formerly  measured  with  the  foot, 
now  generally  with  the  hand. 

Conducteur — der  A  nfuhrer. 

Walther,  Musicalisches  Lexikon. 

1741  Manaducteur — Ein  Tact-fiihrer  (a  time  beater). 

Caspar  Majer,  N eu-erojfneter  .  .  .  Musik-Saal. 

1753  Baron  Grimm  names  the  conductor  at  the  Paris  opera 
a  “  wood  chopper  ”  owing  to  the  custom  of  beating  time 
audibly  which,  since  the  time  of  Lulli,  had  prevailed 
in  French  opera. 

Schiinemann,  Geschichte  des  Dingier ens  (1913). 

1759  At  Vienna — “  on  these  occasions  Gluck,  violin  in  hand, 
appeared  a  la  Fteoi  the  orchestra.” 

Dittersdorf,  Autobiography. 

1761  At  Bologna — “  With  Italian  orchestras  of  that  size,  two 
pianos  are  required,  and  Mazzoni,  the  well-known 
Kapellmeister,  presided  at  the  second.” 

1768  Articles  Baton  de  Mesure,  Orchestre  and  Battre  la  Mesure, 
state  that  audible  time-beating  with  a  big  wooden  stick 
prevailed  at  the  Paris  opera. 

Rousseau,  Dictionnaire  de  Musique. 

1770  At  Turin — “  In  the  chapel  there  is  commonly  a  symphony 
played  every  morning  ...  by  the  King’s  band, 
which  is  divided  into  three  orchestras,  and  placed  in 
three  galleries  ;  and  though  far  separated  from  each 
other,  the  performers  know  the  business  so  well  that 
there  is  no  want  of  a  person  to  beat  time,  as  in'the  opera 
and  Concert  Spirituel  at  Paris.” 

Burney,  The  Present  State  of  Music  in  France  and  Italy. 
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DATE. 

1770  Choral  service  at  the  Duomo,  Milan — “  Under  the  direction 
of  Signor  Fioroni,  who  beat  time,  and  now  and  then 
sung.” 

Burney,  Present  State — in  Italy. 

1772  At  Brussels — “  The  orchestra  of  this  theatre  is  celebrated 
all  over  Europe.  It  is,  at  present,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Fitzthumb  .  .  .  who  beats  the  time.” 

Burney,  Present  State  of  Music  in  Germany. 

c.1778  At  Paris — The  Italian  opera  was  conducted  from  the 
piano  only,  while  in  the  French  opera  time  was  beaten 
audibly  with  a  stick. 

Jahn,  Life  of  Mozart. 

1802  “  In  Church  music  the  Kapellmeister  beats  time 

but  in  opera  he  plays  the  figured-bass  from  the  score.” 

Koch,  Musikalisches  Lexikon. 

1810  At  Frankenhausen  Musical  Festival — “  Herr  Spohr  leading 
with  a  roll  of  paper,  without  the  least  noise,  and  without 
the  slightest  contortion  of  countenance.” 

Spohr,  Autobiography. 

1813  Manu-Ductor.  The  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
officiate  whose  province  it  was  to  beat  the  time  with 
his  hand  at  public  performances. 

Conductor.  A  term  applied  to  the  person  who  arranges, 
orders,  and  directs  the  necessary  preparations  for  a 
concert ;  and  also  superintends  and  conducts  the 
performance. 

Leader.  A  performer  who  in  a  concert  takes  the  principal 
violin,  receives  the  time  and  style  of  the  several  move¬ 
ments  from  the  conductor,  and  communicates  them  to 
the  rest  of  the  band.  (See  also  page  169,  Chapter  VIII.) 

Beating  Time  is  that  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot  used  by 
the  performers  themselves,  or  some  person  presiding 
over  the  concert. 

Busby,  A  Dictionary  of  Music. 
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DATE. 

1816  At  La  Scala,  Milan — “  Signor  Rolla  .  .  .  directed  as 

first  violin.  There  is  no  other  direction  whether  at  the 
piano,  or  from  the  desk  with  a  baton.” 

1817  At  Frankfort — “  My  predecessor  had  led  with  the  violin, 

and  by  the  wish  of  the  singers  I  began  also  in  the  same 
manner,  indicating  the  time  with  the  bow,  and  keeping 
the  violin  ready  at  hand,  in  order  to  assist  with  that 
when  necessary.  ...  I  now  laid  the  violin  aside 
and  directed  in  the  French  style,  with  the  baton.” 

1820  Philharmonic,  London — “  It  was  at  that  time  still  the 
custom  then  that  when  symphonies  and  overtures  were 
performed,  the  pianist  had  the  score  before  him,  not 
exactly  to  conduct  from  it,  but  only  to  read  after  and  to 
play  with  the  orchestra  at  pleasure,  which,  when  it 
was  heard,  had  a  very  bad  effect.  The  real  conductor 
was  the  first  violin,  who  gave  the  tempi,  and  now  and 
then,  when  the  orchestra  began  to  falter,  gave  the  beat 
with  the  bow  of  his  violin.  So  numerous  an  orchestra, 
standing  so  far  apart  from  each  other  as  that  of  the 
Philharmonic,  could  not  possibly  go  exactly  together, 
and  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  individual  members, 
the  ensemble  was  much  worse  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  Germany.  I  had,  therefore,  resolved  when  my  turn 
came  to  direct,  to  make  an  attempt  to  remedy  this 
defective  system.  Fortunately  at  the  morning  rehearsal 
on  the  day  when  I  was  to  conduct  the  concert,  Mr.  Ries 
took  the  place  at  the  piano,  and  he  readily  assented  to 
give  up  the  score  to  me  and  to  remain  wholly  excluded 
from  all  participation  in  the  performance.  I  then  took 
my  stand  with  the  score  at  a  separate  music  desk  in  front 
of  the  orchestra,  drew  my  directing  baton  from  my 
coat  pocket  and  gave  the  signal  to  begin.  Quite  alarmed 
at  such  a  novel  procedure,  some  of  the  directors  would 
have  protested  against  it ;  but  when  I  besought  them 
to  grant  me  at  least  one  trial,  they  became  pacified. 
The  symphonies  and  overtures  that  were  to  be  rehearsed 
were  well  known  to  me,  and  in  Germany  I  had  already 
directed  at  their  performance.  I  therefore  could  not 
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DATE. 

only  give  the  tempi  in  a  very  decisive  manner,  but 
indicated  also  to  the  wind  instruments  and  horns  all 
their  entries,  which  ensured  to  them  a  confidence  such  as 
hitherto  they  had  not  known  there.  I  also  took  the 
liberty,  when  the  execution  did  not  satisfy  me,  to  stop, 
and  in  a  very  polite  but  earnest  manner  to  remark  upon 
the  manner  of  execution,  which  remarks  Mr.  Ries  at 
my  request  interpreted  to  the  orchestra.  Incited 
thereby  to  more  than  usual  attention,  and  conducted 
with  certainty  by  the  visible  manner  of  giving  the  time, 
they  played  with  a  spirit  and  a  correctness  such  as  till 
then  they  had  never  been  heard  to  play  with.  Surprised 
and  inspired  by  this  result,  the  orchestra,  immediately 
after  the  first  part  of  the  symphony,  expressed  aloud 
its  collective  assent  to  the  new  mode  of  conducting, 
and  thereby  overruled  all  further  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  directors.  In  the  vocal  pieces  also,  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  which  I  assumed  at  the  request  oi  Mr.  Ries, 
particularly  in  the  recitative,  the  leading  with  the  baton, 
after  I  had  explained  the  meaning  of  my  movements, 
was  completely  successful,  and  the  singers  repeatedly 
expressed  to  me  their  satisfaction  for  the  precision  with 
which  the  orchestra  now  followed  them. 

.  .  The  triumph  of  the  baton  as  a  time-giver  was 

decisive,  and  no  one  was  seen  any  more  seated  at  the 
piano  during  the  performance  of  symphonies  and 
overtures.” 

1820  Italian  Opera,  Paris — “  I  became  confirmed  but  the  more 
strongly  in  my  opinion,  that  a  theatrical  orchestra, 
however  excellent  it  may  be,  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  of  the  extreme  ends,  should  not  be  conducted 
otherwise  than  by  a  continual  beating  of  the  time,  and, 
that  to  mark  the  time  constantly  by  motions  of  the 
body,  and  the  violin,  like  Mr.  Grasset  does,  is  of  no  use.” 

Spohr,  Autobiography . 
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-  double,  207,  220,  276,  291 

-  tenor  (see  Tenoroon) 

Beck,  186 

Beethoven,  Chap.  X,  224,  232-235, 
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Bellini,  214,  243,  250. 

Bells,  219 
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Boschetti,  52 
Botstiber,  56 
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Cavalliere,  Ex.  5,  32,  36,  37 
Celesta,  219,  292,  325 
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Chabrier,  290,  299,  .300 
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Charles  II,  “  four  and  twenty- 
fiddlers,”  13,  82,  90 
Charpentier,  81 
— —  G-.  3i3,  323 
Chausson,  313,  323 
Chelard,  214 
Cherubini,  224,  231,  232 
Chevillard,  294 
Chitarone,  8,  40,  41,  44 
Cimarosa,  167,  197 
Clagget,  208 
Clappe,  21 1 

Clarinet  (see  also  Chalumeau),  Fig 
!2,  153,  156,  158,  166,  173-80’ 

188,  190,  195,  203-5,  228-9,  237, 
291, 292 

-  alto  (see  Clar.  tenor) 

bass,  205,  220,  245,  258,  276, 
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— -  -  tenor,  169,  178,  195,  196,  205 

Clarino,  19,  44,  82,  93,  102,  123, 
129, 145, 158,  175 
Clavicembalo  (see  Cembalo) 

Colasse,  70,  81 

Colonne,  294 

col  legno,  246,  258 

Concertina,  292 

Concertino,  88 

Concerto  grosso,  23,  88 

Concerts  des  Amatuers,  166,  168 

-  Spirituel,  128,  166,  168 

Conducting,  87,  169,  222,  315,  336, 
Appendix  B 

Conservatoire,  166,  222,  223 
Conti,  1 18,  128 

Contrabasso  (see  Double-bass) 

Cor  Anglais  (see  also  Oboe  da  Caccia) 
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276,  285,  291,  324 

-  notation,  203 

Corder,  293 
Corelli,  34,  87 


Comachioli,  52 
Cornelius,  269,  282 
Comet,  215-6,  249,  257,  291,  323 
Cometto,  Fig.  6,  16,  17,  18,  24,  25, 
112, 117, 121, 156, 169,  269 
Cometti  Muti,  17 
Comi  inglesi  (see  Cor  Anglais) 
Como  (see  Horn) 

Como  da  caccia  (see  Horn) 

Como  di  bassetto  (see  Clar.  tenor) 
Cousineau,  219 
Cowen,  290,  308 
Cramer,  168 

Crescendo  (orchestral),  168,  231,  241 
Crooks  (see  Horn,  Trumpet) 

Cui,  290 
Cylinder,  209 

Cymbals,  156,  170,  195,  218,  239, 
245,  324,  325 

Dargomsky,  243 
Daubeny,  21 1 

Debussy,  Chap.  XIV,  299,  300, 
323-5 

Deldevey,  222 
Delibes,  290,  299,  300 
Delius,  313,  328 
Denner,  Fig.  12,  174,  175,  178 
Desmarets,  118 
Destouches,  1x8,  128 
Dittersdorf,  167,  198,  339 
Divisi,  185,  228,  246,  257,  264,  273, 
279,  282 

Donati,  Ex.  4,  29,  49 
Donizetti,  203,  214,  243,  251 
Dorffel,  168 

Double-bass,  10,  xi,  34,  87,  116, 
292,  298 

Double  bassoon  (see  Bassoon 
double) 

Double  stopping,  145,  147,  i53>  Is5, 
228,  264 
Draghi,  81 

Dresden  Orchestra  (see  also  Hasse), 
168, 179 

Drums  (see  Timpani) 

Duiffopruggar,  10 
Dukas,  323 
Duparc,  290,  299 
Duport,  183 

Dvorak,  271,  290,  309-10 

Eichbom,  180,  211,  215,  217 
Eichner,  186 

Elgar,  Chap.  XIV,  325-328 
Erard,  219 
Euphonium,  217 
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Fantini,  45 
Faure,  290,  299 
Flatterzunge,  318 
Flotow,  269,  284 

Flute,  13,  14,  15,  115,  n7i  I20,  130, 
172,  200-1,  291 

-  alt-flote,  14 

-  bass-flote,  14 

-  Bohm  flute,  200-1 

-  discant,  14 

-  flautino.  Ex.  32,  39  (see  also 

piccolo) 

-  flauto  dolce,  13 

-  flute-a-bec,  Fig.  2,  13,  14,  93, 

115.  117 

-  flute  d’allemande,  13,  117 

-  flute  douce,  13,  14,  117 

-  keys  added,  172 

-  petites  flutes  (see  piccolo) 

-  plockflote,  13 

-  quartet,  77 

-  querflote,  13,  117 

-  recorder,  13 

-  schnabelflote,  13 

-  transverse.  Fig.  4,  15,  115, 

117, 120,  130 
Forkel,  168,  179 
Forsyth,  64,  291,  293 
Franck,  290,  299,  301 
Francoeur,  223 
Fritz,  176 
Frolich,  223 
Furstenau,  168 
Fux,  118,  128,  129 

Gabrielli,  Ex.  3,  16,  18,  25,  26,  29, 
57.  ii9 

Gade,  269,  271,  289 
Gagliano,  32,  36,  51,  52 
Galpin,  18,  208,  21 1 
Galuppi,  1 18 

Gassner,  202,  204,  211,  221,  222, 
223 

Gerber,  113,  168 
German,  313,  328 
Gernsheim,  290,  298 
Gevaert,  293 

Gewandhaus  concerts,  168,  222 

-  school,  271,  283,  288 

Glazounov, 313,  330 

Glinka,  Chap.  XI,  243,  266,  271, 

307 

Glissando  (harp),  316,  322,  325 
Glockenspiel,  170,  219,  316,  323 
Gluck,  Chap.  VII,  17,  129,  154-60 
Goetz,  290,  298 
Goldmark,  290,  298 


Goldschmidt,  39 

Gontershausen,  17,  176,  204,  206, 
211 

Gordon,  200 
Gossec,  166,  167 
Gounod,  269,  284-6 
Graun,  J.  G.,  148,  161 

-  K.  H.,  Ex.  37d,  Ex.  39,  118, 

119.  133.  148 
Graupner,  118,  147 
Grenser,  172,  205 
Gretry,  167,  197 
Grieg,  271,  290,  310 
Grove,  38,  61,  90,  121,  155,  198,  211 
Guitar,  291 

Habeneck,  222 
Halary,  215 
Halevy,  243,  253 
Hammerschmidt,  33,  59 
Hampel,  180 

Handel,  Chap.  VI,  Ex.  37b,  89,  1x3, 
123-28 

Harp,  22,  53,  124,  156,  219,  220, 
230,  245,  279,  286,  316,  325 
Harmonics  (harp),  230,  325 

-  (strings),  255,  324 

Hasse,  Ex.  38b,  112,  118,  119,  133, 
140,  148,  161,  178 
Hawkins,  40,  174 

Haydn,  Chap.  VIII,  132,  179, 183-96 
Herold,  243,  252 

Heckelphon,  203  (see  also  Oboe, 
bass) 

Hiller,  283 
Hochbrucker,  219 
Hofmann,  173,  211,  293,  298 
Horn,  Fig.  10,  Ex.  33,  Ex.  34, 
Ex.  43,  89,  104,  112-14,  117.  121, 
124,  154 

-  hand,  Fig.  13,  180,  182,  191, 

229,  247,  273,  285,  292 
-  keyed,  181 

-  notation,  examples  of,  Ex.  36 

-  valve,  212,  213,  218,  248,  253, 

265,  270,  273,  292 
Hotteterre,  115 
Humfrey,  90 

Humperdinck,  290,  298,  299 
Hunting  horn  (see  Horn) 

d’Indy,  290,  299,  300 
Instrumentation,  text  books,  223, 
293 

Jadassohn,  293,  298 
Jomelli,  1 18,  150-51,  161 
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K&lbel,  181 
Kastner,  202,  206,  209,  21 1,  217, 
223 

Reiser,  113,  1x8-19,  133,  147.  178 
Kent  horn,  181 
Keyed  bugle,  181 

-  horn  (see  Horn,  keyed) 

-  trumpet  (see  Trumpet,  keyed) 

Klose,  204 

Koch,  170,  179,  202,  211,  340 
Kontrabass  (see  Double-bass) 
Kreutzer,  243,  265 
Kusder,  172 

Lalo,  290,  301 
Lamoureux,  294 

Landi,  Ex.  13,  Ex.  14,  32,  51,  52 

Lavoix,  156,  214 

Lefebvre,  176 

Legrenzi,  18,  33,  61 

Leo,  118,  129, 130 

Leoncavallo,  308,  313,  329 

Levi,  294 

Liadov,  307 

Lira  doppia,  9 

-  grande,  9 

Liszt,  268-69,  281-82 
Lobe,  293 
Lock,  Ex.  26,  36,  83 
Loretto,  56. 

Lortzing,  243,  265 
Lotti,  1 18 
Lotz,  178 

Lulli,  Exs.  22-25,  33.  36,  69,  70-81 

-  Full  scores,  36 

Lute  (see  also  Theorbo,  Chitarone), 
8,  22,  51,  53,  112,  124,  169,  171 

MacDowell,  313 
Macfarren,  269,  288-89 
Mackenzie,  290,  308 
Mahillon,  21 1,  219 
Mahler,  294,  313,  321 
Majer,  175,  178,  201,  339 
Mancinelli,  294 
Mandoline,  170,  292 
Mannheim  orchestra,  168,  179,  186, 
187 

Marpurg,  168 
Marschner,  243,  265 
Mascagni,  308,  313,  329 
Massenet,  290,  299,  300 
Mattheson,  14,  113,  1 16-18 
Mazzocki,  Ex.  12 
Mehul,  224,  231,  232 
Mendelssohn,  Chap.  XI,  202,  214, 
241,  261-63 


Mennicke,  179 
Mersennus,  15,  17,  18 
Meyerbeer,  Chap.  XI,  203,  214,  243, 
253-54 

Modem  Music  Master,  The,  115 
Monn,  1 18,  1 30 

Monteverde,  Exs.  6-1 1,  17,  32,  36, 
38-5C  56,  67 
Mottl,  294 

Moussorgsky,  287,  288,  290,  307 
Mozart,  Chap.  VIII,  Ex.  43,  132, 
170,  178,  179,  185-96 
Muller  (Iwan),  203 
Muller,  209 

Muses  Delight,  The,  113 
Mussettes,  77,  153 
Mute  (see  Sordini) 

Needle  spring,  207 
Nicode,  290,  299 
Nicolai,  243,  265 
Nikisch,  294 
Nolan,  201 

Oboe,  Fig.  4,  14,  69,  117,  173,  202, 
291,  292 

-  bass,  328  (see  also  Heckelphon) 

-  da  caccia,  Fig.  11,  120,  121, 

203  (see  also  Cor  Anglais) 

-  d’amore,  120,  203.  324 

-  tenor,  99  (see  also  Cor  Anglais, 

Oboe  da  caccia) 

Ophicleide,  17,  216,  239,  245,  269 
Orchestras  (personnel),  120,  171, 
172,  221,  276,  294,  Appendix  A 
Orchestration — text  books,  223,  293 
Oxford  History  of  Music,  44,  56,  62, 
90,  119,  155 

Paisiello,  167,  180,  197 
Pallavicino,  82 
Parry,  290,  308 
Pedal -harp,  219 
Peg  (d-bass),  11 
Pergolese,  118,  129,  130 
Peri,  32,  38 

Petites  flutes  (see  piccolo) 

Piccini,  Ex.  41-42,  161,  167,  180 
Piccolo,  123,  152,  169,  195,  202, 
220,  237,  239,  245,  258,  276,  285, 
291 

Piffari,  46 

Philharmonic  Society,  222,  341 
Pisendal,  147 
Piston-valve,  209,  213 
Pizzicato,  47,  49,  122,  139,  145,  i47> 
153.  157.  186,  189,  197,  228,  258, 
324,  328 
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Plockflote  (see  Flute) 

Pohl,  1 68 

Pommer,  Fig.  3,  16 
Ponchielli,  290 
Ponticello,  246,  316 
Porpora,  118,  129 
Potter,  172 
Pottgieser,  200 

Prsetorius,  13,  15,  16,  18,  33,  41,  117 
Principale,  124  (see  also  Trumpet) 
Prout,  293 

Puccini,  308,  313,  329 
Purcell,  Ex.  27,  Exs.  30-31,  32,  86, 
89,  90,  91-105 

Quagliati,  51 

Quantz,  n,  115,  116,  170,  201 
Querflote  (see  Flute) 

Raff,  269,  283 

Rameau,  Ex.  37c,  112,  113,  118, 
128,  152-54,  179 
Recorder  (see  Flute) 

Reinecke,  283 
Reissiger,  243 
Reuter,  118 
Ricci,  293 
Richter,  294 
Riemann,  293 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  288,  290,  293, 

307. 308 

Rossi,  M.  A.,  32,  56,  62 
-  L„  56 

Rossini,  203,  204,  212,  213,  224, 
228,  239-41 
Rotary  valve,  209 
Rousseau,  153,  168,  339 

-  J-.  n8 

Rubinstein,  269,  288 

Sacchini,  161,  167 
Sackbut  (see  Trombone) 
Saint-Saens,  290,  299,  300 
Salieri,  167,  197 
Sarrusophone,  218,  291,  328 
Savary,  206 

Sax,  A.,  204,  205,  209,  212 

-  C.  J.,  204,  209 

Saxhorn,  217,  218 
Saxophone,  218,  291,  320 
Saxotromba,  218 

Scarlatti,  Ex.  29,  Exs.  32-34,  32, 
86,  89,  91-105,  113,  133 
Schnabelflote  (see  Flute) 

Schubert,  224,  235-36,  241 
Schuch,  294 

Schumann,  243,  244,  263-65,  306 
Schunemann,  222,  339 


Schurmann,  Ex.  38a,  118,  140,  147 
Schutz,  Ex.  15,  16,  29,  33,  57,  119 
Seidl,  294 

Serpent,  17,  216,  245,  269 
Shank  (see  Trumpet) 

Shawm,  14,  69 

-  tenor,  Fig.  3 

-  treble,  Fig.  3,  15 

Sibelius,  313,  330 
Side  drum,  156,  218 
Slide  trumpet  (see  Trumpet,  slide) 
Smetana,  269,  271,  289,  309 
Sordini,  19,  72,  122,  153,  189,  258, 
316,  324 

Spohr,  243,  260,  340-42 
Spontini,  203,  224,  227,  239^  | 
Stadler,  176 
Stanford,  290,  308 
Stamnitz,  J.,  149,  186 

-  K.,  167,  183,  186,  198 

Steffani,  Ex.  35,  86,  89,  105,  108 
Stemdale  Bennet  (see  Bennet) 
Stille  Zinken,  17 
Stolzel,  G.  H.,  1 18,  147 
-  H.,  209 

Stopping  (horn),  180,  191,  212,  229, 
316 

Stopping  (trumpet)  (see  Trumpet) 
Stradella,  33,  82,  86,  88 
Strauss,  Chap.  XIV,  315-21 
String  orchestra,  13,  32,  34,  35,  77, 
86,  87,  152,  157,  171,  193.  257, 
262,  272,  278,  279,  295,  318,  328 
Sullivan,  290,  308 
Sul  ponticello  (see  ponticello) 
Sundelin,  223 
Susato,  24 
Sur  la  touche,  324 
Sur  le  chevalet,  324 

Tacet,  172 

Taille  de  basson  (see  Tenoroon) 
Telemann,  118,  119,  133,  147,  148 
Tenor  bassoon  (see  Tenoroon) 

-  clarinet  (see  Clar.  tenor) 

Tenoroon,  120,  203,  206 
Tenor  shawm  (see  Shawm) 

-  trombone  (see  Trombone, 

tenor) 

-  viol  (see  viol,  tenor) 

-  violin  (see  viola) 

Theorbo,  8,  51,  53,  124,  169,  170, 
171 

Thomas,  269,  284-86 
Timbales  (see  Timpani) 

Timpani,  Fig.  9.  19,  117.  218,  219, 
230, 250,  325,  326 
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Torelli,  34,  87,  88 
Tourte,  xi,  182 
Traverse  (see  Flute) 

Treatta,  1 61,  167 
Tremolo,  49,  63,  145,  157,  162,  189, 
227,  246,  258,  316,  318,  322,  324, 
328 

Triangle,  156,  170,  195,  218,  239, 
245 

Triebert,  202 
Tromba  (see  Trumpet) 

Tromba  da  Tirarsi,  18,  121 
Trombone,  Fig.  7,  18,  117,  121,  159, 
169,  217,  218,  229,  245,  249,  250, 
292,  293,  324 

-  alto,  18,  1 17,  1 18,  249 

— —  bass,  18, 1 17,  218,  249,  293 

-  contra-bass,  270 

- -  quart,  18,  117 

-  tenor,  218,  249,  292,  324,  329 

-  treble,  18,  117  (see  also 

Tromba  da  Tirarsi) 

Tromlitz,  172,  200,  201 
Trompes  de  chasse,  20,  71,  77 
Trompette  (see  Trumpet) 

Trumpet,  Fig.  8,  18,  45,  117,  121, 
124,  192,  229,  248 

-  bass,  2x8,  270,  279,  316 

-  keyed,  213 

-  slide,  18,  213,  214,  215 

-  stopping,  18 1,  2x3 

-  valve,  208,  212,  2x3,  214, 

248-9,  252,  253,  265 
Tschaikovsky,  Chap.  XIII,  267,  287, 
288,  301-7 

Tuba,  217,  220,  252,  257,  269,  293 

-  contrabass,  270,  279 

-  Wagner,  218,  270,  276 

Tunder,  Ex.  6,  33,  59 

Valve,  207-11,  245,  257,  265,  270, 
292 

Vandenbroeck,  223 
Ventile  (see  valve) 

Vento,  161 

Veracini,  114,  129 

Verdi,  252,  269,  271,  286-87,  308 

Vinci,  118,  129,  130 

Viol,  tuning,  Ex.  1 

-  bass,  9,  86,  87,  116 

-  outline,  Fig.  1 

-  tenor,  9,  13,  86,  87 


Viol,  treble,  discant,  9 
Viola,  10,  12,  87,  1 16,  157,  183,  226, 
227,  232,  233,  258,  273  (see  also 
string  orchestra) 

-  alta,  291 

-  bastarda,  9,  59 

-  da  braccio,  9,  116 

-  da  gamba,  9,  13,  108,  109, 

116,  124 

- -  d’amore,  9,  117 

-  di  bordone,  9 

Violetta,  116 

Violin,  Fig.  1,  13,  116,  182,  189, 
226  (see  also  string  orchestra) 
Violoncello,  10,  87,  116,  158,  225, 
226, 233, 273 
Violone,  9,  13,  34,  53,  56 
Violotte,  291 
Viotti,  183 
Vitali,  34,  87 
Virdung,  14,  i5 
Volkmann,  283 
Vollbach,  206,  21 1 

Wagenseil,  118,  133,  i5o 
Wagner,  Chap.  XII,  221,  222,  227, 
272-81 

-  conductors,  294 

-  tubas  (see  Tuba,  Wagner) 

-  works,  268 

Waldhom  (see  horn) 

Wallace,  217,  243,  251,  252 
Walther,  87,  339 
Wamecke,  34 
Weber,  224,  236-8,  241 
Weidinger,  181 
Weingartner,  265 
Wemem,  113 
Wetger,  172 
Widor,  293 
Wieprecht,  217 
Winterfeld,  46 

Wood-wind  group.  Ex.  31,  13,  77, 
80,  98,  123,  124,  140,  171,  184, 
*93.  196,  220,  229,  236,  258,  262, 
269,  273,  278,  279,  295,  317,  322, 
324.  326 

Xylophone,  219,  324,  325 

Ziegler,  204 
Zinken  (see  Cometto) 
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